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PREFACE. 


S INGE this book ■went to press the sub-continent of India has been the 
scene of epoch-making events. Only scholars of future generations 
tvill be able to assess the full implication of these events for the 
history of Southern Asia, but the anthropologist can have no doubt that 
they have initiated a reversal of cultural trends. For over a centuiy India 
was open to the impact of western thought and western ways of life ; 
today she is consciously turning towards her own heritage and the indi- 
genous roots of her complex culture pattern. These roots lie not only 
in the great historic civilizations of Dravidian and Aryan speech, not 
only in the" earlier city, civilizations of the Indus valley, but they have 
their ramifications among the multitude of yet older and simpler cultures 
that once filled the greater' part of the peninsula. The ‘ aboriginals,’ the 
peoples persisting in tribal forms, of community life, are the last re- 
presentatives of these ancient and truly autochthonous civilizations, and 
it is therefore only natural that with the present change-over from an 
extraspective to an introspective tendency in Indian thought, interest 
in the tribal peoples and cultures is growing. 

Though the present book is mainly directed to the anthropologist, 
it will, I hope, enable the general reader to visualise the life of one of 
India’s largest aboriginal tribes, and help him to form his owm opinion 
on the merits or demerits of the policies which the governments of pro- 
vinces and states arc about to adopt vis-d-vis their tribal minorities. 

In H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions an extensive plan for the edu- 
cation and economic rehabilitation of aboriginals has been in operation 
for the last four years, and the scientific study of individual tribes 
is one of the essential features of this plan. I am greatly indebted to the 
Government of His Exalted Highness for the support and the many 
facilities afforded to me during the long years of field-work before I 
occupied an official position in the State. My particular thanks arc due 
to Nawab Said-ul-Mulk of Chhatari, then President of the Executive 
Council, to Sir Theodore Tasker, c.i.e., i.c.s., who was Revenue Member 
when I began the study of the Raj Gonds, and to Mr. W. V. Grigson, 
G.S.I., I.C.S., who succeeded him at the Minister most closely associated 
with aboriginal problems. It is due to their interest in the study of 
human problems that in a time of shortages the publication of this series 
of anthropological monographs could be undertaken. Mr. Grigson, 
during whose term of office this book was ^vritten found time, amidst 
the calls of his extraordinarily heavy charge, to read the manuscript 

xiij 



and his constrructis e rniicism an! h\clv disaission has !«1 to many im- 

nm, /.mpntc ,n .,v. - ,«»K» T I U 


of the Indian abonginal 

For practical assistance during the period of field-ssork I am 
indebted to those ofTicrrs of H^dcrabid uho scr\cd in Adilabad in the 
years 1942-1945 during sshich perKH the mifcnal for this volume was 
collect^ I am particularly indcbitd to Mr S M Qamruddin, 11 c.s., 
and to Mr Moazam Husain, it c s , to mention only two of those on 
whose help 1 had often to rely 

M ^ - jw* in charge 

of ■ who helped 

•^0 *0 Chitalc for 

making all the Ime-drawings contained m the text 

Finally I am indebted to Mr \Wul Qatyum, ts c s , and the stall 
of the Govmiment Press for their unstinted co-operation m the pro- 
duction of this volume ‘ 

. .. ^ 

whose i , 

kind en 

my tha»u^ luk wkirnuumig 4 totevrord. ‘ 

CHRISTOPH von FORr.R-HAlMrXDORF. 


Hyderabad-Deccan, 
December, 19^7 



FOREWORD. 


Scientific anthropology is hardly a hundred years old. During this 
short period anthropologists have learnt a good deal about the peoples 
of the habitable globe and their ways of doing and thinking. As a 
result tlrere is a new awareness of the indmdual ways of life of the 
“ little ” peoples, which must in time modify political theory and hum- 
anise tlie nineteenth century’s dogmatic use of such terms as “ national- 
ism,” “ cmlization ” and “ savagery.” It is clear that this advance has 
only been made tlirough an improvement in the methods by which 
cogent facts are collected and handled, for scientific standing can only 
be claimed for studies based on reliable methods. In anthropology such 
a claim can now be made with regard to the standards of modem field- 
work, the results of which are embodied in many monographs ranging 
from The Melanesians of the pioneer R. H. Codrington over Seligman’s 
monumental works to the innumerable books of present-day anthropolo- 
gists of all schools. When it comes to theory, however, the position is 
less secure. The basic problems of human history remain unsolved. As 
Andrew Lang differed from the great Tylor, so Marett differed from 
the voluminous Frazer. Certain students of man’s material culture find 
it easy to excuse themselves from any interest in sociology, while certain 
sociologists think it unnecessary to consider the things which man uses 
and the manner in which he shapes them. In fact anthropologists are 
divided against themselves under such rival labels as archaeology, ethno- 
logy, technology and social anthropology. It would seem that the exist- 
ence of specialist Chairs and Readerships in our Universities, the vehicles 
of our daily bread, has obscured the radical fact that we are all students 
of Man. 

As Rivers used to warn his pupils, theoretical anthropology has 
demonstrated symptoms of nationalism. French anthropology based on 
classical humanism has tended to stress psychology and conceives the 
‘ uncivilized ’ in terms of the illogical. British anthropology, preoccupied 
with the historical evolution of local customs and institutions, which it 
has studied in isolation, has used general humanity merely as a back- 
ground. The generalised likeness of the peoples to one another was 
submitted to the rigours of German thinking by Bastian, whose Element- 
argedanke postulates the existence of primary mental characters common 
to mankind. But this is counterbalanced by the theory of the Volker- 
gedanke, according to which environmental and other external factors, 
differing in the case of every individual people, are responsible for the 
variability in social and cultural forms. It ^vas left to Ratzel to bring 
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tliat important tribe wliicli in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
rose to political power, and still forms the bulk of the aboriginal popu- 
lation in Hyderabad, Berar and tlie Central Provinces. 

Dr. von Fiirer-Haimendorf has already produced a distinguished 
series of monographs on tlie peoples of Hyderabad, and for the last 
two years he has held the appointment of Adviser for Tribes and Back- 
ward Classes to H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. He is also serving the 
State as Professor of Anthropology in the Osmania University, and we 
may hope tlrat in time this university \vill produce a school of anthro- 
pology whose members will take up the long neglected study of the 
ethnology of Southern India. The development of anthropological 
studies in the premier Indian State together with the recreation of the 
Anthropological Survey of India presages tvell for the future of Indian 
anthropology and for the soimdness of the future administration of the 
country. It may be that through the association of scientific research 
with administrative planning many of India’s social problems can be 
solved. The world is changing rapidly and India is changing with the 
world. Her hill and forest tribes are Indian in every sense of the word, 
and they cannot be left out of this change. They have a future not 
merely a past. The only policy %vhich can guarantee their cultural and 
physical survival is one of sympathetic guidance and encouragement 
both economic and educational. This cannot be done without under- 
standing. The Raj Gonds of Adilabad, like the tw^o previous volumes 
in this series, is, apart from its great scientific merit, full of understanding 
and the present far-sighted and liberal policy of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government towards the tribal peoples of the State is the result of such 
anthropological understanding applied to an administrative problem. 

K. DE B. CODRINGTON. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N O aboriginal people of India has attained greater prominence on 
the political scene of past centuries than the large group of tribes 
commonly knowm by the generic term Gond. When the mist 
that still veils long periods in the history of the Deccan finally lifts, 
Gonds appear not only as the main population of wide areas in the very 
heart of India, described after them as Gondwana, but also as a ruling 
race equal in power and material status to many contemporary Hindu 
princes. Lacking unity and leadership the Gond states collapsed before 
the successi\-e onslaughts of Moghul and Maratha armies, but the Gond 
populations remained, the old feudal system continued to function in 
many remote tracts and several Gond rajas enjoy up to this day the status 
of rulina: chiefs. But besides the advanced sections of the Gonds who 
vied with Hindus in the fields of war and statesmanship, there were 
and still are the great masses of primitive peasants and forest dwellers 
on a cultural level no higher than that of other aboriginal populations 
in the Central Indian zone. Of their economics, social organization and 
religion, historical sources tell us next to nothing, and the study of Gond 
culture, as a distinct clement in the culture pattern of India, falls to the 
anthropologist, who finds an almost overwhelming wealtli of material 
among the many vigorous branches of the Gond family. 

Spread over an area considerably larger than the British Isles and 
extending from the Goda^^ari gorges in the south to the Vindhya Moun- 
tains in the north, the Gonds are neither racially, nor culturally, nor 
linguistically a homogeneous population. So great are the differences 
in custom and material circumstances betw'^een many of the widely scat- 
tered tribal groups that one may well wonder -what causes them to be 
considered, and indeed to consider themselves, as members of the same 
race. Wherever we find Gonds, unless they are totally detribalized and 
merged %vith Hindu populations, they describe themselves as Gond or, if 
speaking Gondi, as Koitur, the universal equivalent of that name in all 
Gondi dialects. Were it not for those large groups of eastern Gonds, who 
speak Chhattisgarhi Hindi, the Gonds in the north-west of the Central 
Provinces, who speak western Hindi and the far smaller groups of Telugu 
speaking Gonds, better knoim as Koyas, in Hyderabad and Madras 
Presidency, it would probably be most satisfactory to replace, at least in 
ethnological usage, the general name “ Gond ” by the term “ Gondi 
speaking populations,” thus leaving it open whether there exists such 
an entity as a Gond people or only a ^oup of peoples who 
to-day speak related languages. Indeed, I believe that we shall fail in 
1 



THt RAJ GONDS 


our approach to the Gone! problem-one of 

Deccan ethnology -unless ^^c cmisagc the possibility that the tri^ 
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language on aboriginal populations, and it seems more probable tliat 
such tribes as tlie Muria Gonds, witli their close cultural and racial 
affinities to the Austroasiatic Gadabas of Orissa, n'ere subject to a change 
of language than that they immigrated from distant parts of Soutlrem 
India. 

We are not yet in a position to surmise ^vhich population may have 
been responsible for the, spread of Gondi or which pre-Dravidian lang- 
uages Gondi may have replaced. Both questions •will perhaps remain 
for ever unanswered, but linguistic research among the Gondi speaking 
peoples, the still entirely mysterious Klionds, and the neighbouring 
Austroasiatic tribes may still lead to surprising results. Since the days of 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey few trained linguists have done fieldwork 
among the tribal populations of Peninsular India, and the most admir- 
able descriptive 'Works of amateurs cannot compensate for the absence 
of comparative studies by experts.^ 

The replacement of an older language by one of more recent in- 
troduction, is an accomplished fact among many of the eastern and 
northern Gonds, who speak now the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindi and 
various other local dialects. But there can be no doubt that these Aryan 
languages were adopted from neighbouring Hindu populations instead 
of tribal tongues, and certain place-names are to-day the only evidence 
that the languages previously spoken were related to the Gondi spoken 
by otlier sections of the Gond family. 

According to the Census of India the total number of Gonds in 
1931- was 3,063,753. With their strong tribal consciousness they are the 
premier aboriginal race of India, exceeding by more than one million 
the number of Bhils and dwarfing such tribes as Oraons, Mundas, Hos 
and Santals. 

The majority of Gonds — 2,261,138 in 1931 — are found in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, which contain practically all the territories 
known to the early kloghul writers as Gondwana. Except for Buldana 
in the exti'eme south-'west, there is no district in the Central Provinces 

1 . The limited value of linguistic material contained in the writings of anthropologists is to none 
more obvious than to the authors; such texts, for instance, as given in this volume may facilitate the 
linguist's approach to an unwritten language, but they are insufficient as a basis for linguistic conclusions. 
Fpr very relevant phonetic peculiarities may entirely escape the attention of the untrained observer, or 
defeat his attempts at recording them. In linguistics ns in anthropology there is no substitute for field 
work. The dearth of authoritative works on the tribal languages of India was lamented by J. H.' Hutfon 
in his Census report: “There is, however, a serious void in out knowledge in that no intensive work 
appears to have been done on the tribal dialects of southern India, so that it is impossible to say 
whether the Munda languages ever penetrated to the extreme south of India or not. The linguistic 
survey unfortunately did not include southern India in its scope, and there is therefore a crying" need 
for an intensive study of the dialects spoken by such tribes as the Kadar, Kurumans, Paliyans, Paniani 
and Thanda Pulayans, with the object of discovering whether or no any Munda survivals are to be 
found."- (Op. cil., p. 158). Hutton’s call to linguists has, to my knowledge, remained largely unheeded. 
M. B. Emeneau who worked among the Tod« being a laudable exception. But equally urgent as the 
study of the tribal dialects of South India is intensive work on the tribal language of the Central belt. 

2. No later figures for individual tribes arc available, the Census operations of 1941 h.rving 
been curtailed for reasons of economy. 
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compliance with Hindu customs, and “ Raj-Gond ” reform movements 
have m£de their appearance in the Central Provinces. 

Various thitories have been advanced to explain the distinction be- 
tween Raj Gonds and the other sections of the Gond peoples. C. B. Lucie- 
Stmth rvriting of the Raj Gonds of Chanda suggested that either “ the 
epithet Raj rvas originally applied to royal and noble Gond families, 
from rvhich the distinction spread to their follorvers and the governing 
class generally; or it may describe tlie leading Gond tribe which in 
ancient days conquered the land from other aboriginal clans.”^ But 
Captain Forsyth beiie\'ed tliat Raj Gonds are in many cases the des- 
cendants of alliances between Rajput adventurers and Gonds, and 
R. V. Russell quotes tliis view with qualified approval.- 

W. Grigson on the other hand lays emphasis rather on the social 
tlian the historical causes for the distinction and suggests that such 
names as Raj Gond arose from “ the tendency, familiar throughout 
India, of local groups of primitive races tvhich are gradually being 
Hinduized to regard themselves and to be_acccpted by their Hindu 
neighbours as separate Hindu castes under new names.'* The situation 
in Adilabad seems rather to accord with the second suggestion advanced 
by Lucie-Smith ; for here the Raj Gonds do not form a ruling class or 
even a class of prh'ileged economic status, but an entire tribal group 
comprising all strata of society from the feudal chiefs dornr to the poorest 
labourer. ■V^^c rvill see in a later chapter that the once po\verful Gond 
IGngs of Chanda belonged to this group, and their kinsmen in the Adil- 
abad hills were as early as the 17th century referred to as Raj Gonds 
in patents of the Emperor Aurang'zeb. 

Here the Raj Gonds, far from aspiring to inclusion in the Hindu 
fold, consider themselves the true exponents of Gond culture and Gond 
language, and above all of the traditional Gond religion wdiich involves 
the sacrifice of cows at the rites for the clan-gods. Many of them have 
never met a Dhun^■e Gond, but those who have come in contact rvith the 
few gi'oups of Dhurwe Gonds who have recently drifted across the 
Chanda border, look do^vn upon them as speaking a corrupt form of 
Gondi intermixed with much Marathi, and as follmvdng different cus- 
toms ; somewhat sweepingly and apparently unjustly they assert that the 
Dhurwe Gonds have no cult of clan deities “ only %vorshipping Bhimana 
like Kolams.” 

It siiems indeed that the Raj Gonds of Adilabad, who have lived 
for almost a century and a half under Muslim rule, and have in conse- 
quence been less exposed to the influence of the more intolerant 
exponents of Hinduism, have retained more of their old culture than 

1. RepoTl of the Land Revenue SelllemenI of the Chanda Disiricl, Central Provinces. 1869, 
Nagpur 1870, p. 46. 

2. The Tribes and Cosies of the Central Provinces of India. London 1916. Vol. Ill, p. 63. 

3. W. V, Grigson. The hdario Conds of Poslar, ^London, 1938 p. j6. ^ 
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wana.^ The dawTi of the 15th century finds a Gond dynasty firndy 
established in Garha, close to the Narbada River and Jubbulpore. The 
hlaharajas of Garha exercised overlordship over the local Gond petty 
chieftains of the present districts of Jubbulpore, Mandla, Seoni, Chhind- 
wara and Balaghat, Damoh, and parts of Hoshangabad and Betul, and 
retained their independence until the year 1564. A.D., when a Moghul 
army under Asaf Klran conquered Garha and the famous queen-regent 
Durgavati Was slain in battle. After a period of administration by 
Mahommedan officers or jagirdars, the government reverted to all prac- 
tical purposes to the Gond Rajas of the old family and their subordinate 
chiefs, who had, however, to recognize tire sovereignty of the Moghul 
emperors. The end of the Gond dynasty of Garha came in 1780 A.D. 
when the Marathas imprisoned the last ruler and brought the state under 
direct control. South and west of Garha another Gond State arose early 
in the 1 7th century : the Kingdom of Deogarh. Its rulers, tributaries of 
the Maharajas of Garha, took advantage of the decline of their over- 
lords’ power subsequent to the Moghul conquest and secured for them- 
selves a large part of the territories of Garha. 

The third great Gond dynasty of the Central Provinces was that of 
Chanda, and it is this dynasty with which we are most directly concerned 
in our study of the Gonds of Hyderabad. For the Rajas of Chanda 
ruled over a large part of what is to-day the Adilabad District and many 
of the Hyderabad Gonds still recognize their authority in tribal matters. 
When the chieftains residing at Chanda, a fortified town on the banks 
of the Wardiia River, first attained prominence cannot be said for cer- 
tain. C. U. Wills, the author of a history of the Gond dynasties of 
Garha-Mandla and Deogarh^ declares that for the south of the Central 
Provinces, namely Chanda and Bastar, the record of events is so meagre 
and inconsistent that he despaired of compiling a local history of any 
kind . He evidently considers the historical data contained in C. B. Lucie- 
Smith’s Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Chanda District, 
Central Provinces, 1869, entirely unreliable and based on late Brahmani- 
cal fabrications of a kind similar to the Ramnagar inscription of Mandla 
whose trustworthiness he has convincingly refuted.® The chronicle of the 
Chanda Rajas, as outlined by Lucie-Smith, is no doubt largely legendary 
and the date 870 A.D. for the establishment of the Gond dynasty as 
well as most of the subsequent dates belong to the realm of imagination. 
Notwithstanding its character as a fairly recent fabrication by Brah- 
mins attached to the court of Chanda, the chronicle contains, 

l . 1 do nol propose to add to the_ unconvincing derivations of the names ‘ Gond ’ and ' Gond- 
wana,' then appearing for the first time in literature, and confess that I have to offer no explanation 
for these terms, which have their origin in none of the Gondi dialects. 

2. TAe Raj Cond Maharajai o] Ike Satpura Hills, Nagpur, 1925. 

ji ^3-24.— The Ramnagar inscription, which was found 10 miles north-east of 

Mandla, is written in Sanskrit and professes to give the family tree of the Gond Rajas of Garha, 
tracing back the dynasty through 54 generations. 
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Other dynasties in the great drama of Indian stoiy have played parts far 
more striking, but few have deser%'ed so well of those they governed 
as the ancient house \vhose power passed a%vay xvith Nilkant Shah.”^ 
The respect commanded by the chiefly house among tlieir Gond sub- 
jects can be judged by the influence tlie rajas retained even -when their 
secular power came to an end, for they continued to function as tribal 
headmen and their authority in all questions concerning custom and 
ritual i-emained unimpaired. 

Until 1853, when the whole of the Nagpur State was taken under 
British administration, Raghoji’s descendants ruled over Chanda, but 
the tract west of the Wardha river, containing the important fortress of 
Manikgarh and constituting to-day tlie Rajura Taluq, %vas ceded to the 
Subalis of the Deccan by the ti'eaty of Deogaon in 1803 A.D.,- and has 
ever since formed part of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

From the scanty historical information available on the Chanda 
Kingdom it is not. clear how far it extended towards the south west. 
Manikgarh Fort is frequently mentioned as one of the main strongholds 
of the Chanda Rajas, but no data appear to exist on die rest of the 
hill-tracts of the present Adilabad District. A family of Kumra clan 
now living in Utnur taluq claims descent from Gond chieftains who 
once held the Mahur fortress and it is possible that the Chanda Rajas 
exerted at one time or other ovcrlordsliip over the whole of the Gond 
country between the Penganga and the Godat^ari, but written history 
affords no proof for such an assumption and wc tvill have to reconsider 
this question later in the light of local tradition. For certain we know 
only diat in the years before the conclusion of the treaty of Deogaon, 
the territory now forming the taluqs of Sirpur, Cliinnur, Asifabad, 
Lakshetipet, Utnur, Adilabad and Both, i.e., praetically the whole of the 
Adilabad District except the taluqs of Rajura and Nirmal ■was included 
in Berar,® which was then jointly administered by the Nizam and the 
Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. We know too that this territory contains ? 
number of ruined forts, inferior it is true, to that of Manikgarh, but not 
unlike it in style, and that these are believed to have been the seats of 

1. op. cii., pp. 69, 70 . 

2. C. U. Wills, British Relations TviUi (he Nagpur State in the IBlh cenliirv, Nagpur 1924, 
p. 246-251. 

3. Under ihe Balimani Kings the province of Berar was larger than it is to-day and extended as 
far South as the Codayari. In 1480 A.D. during the reign of Muhammed Shah III and the prime- 
nunistership of the famous Persian Mahmud Gawan, it was divided into two sub-provinces: Gawil 
and Mahur. The latter included the whole of the present Yeotmal District as well as the tract between 
the Penganga, Pranhita and Godavari Rivers, now forming the Adilabad District of Hyderabad. During 
the disturbances following the execution of Mahmud Gawan. the Governor of Gawil declared his in- 
dependence and founded the Imad Shahi kingdom of Berar, annexing also the sub-province of Mahur. 
which' had remained a separate administrative unit only for fifteen years. Cf. Syed Abdur Raxzaque, 
'Divisions of Berar,* Sharadashram Varsh!^, Vol. I, 1944, pp. 47-51. It is very unlikely, however, 
that the Imad Shahi Kings were able to establish effective rule in the hill-tracts of Adilabad. .Nothing 
is known about their relations with the neighbouring Gond Rajas of Chanda, nor about the circum- 
stances under which the present Rajura Taluq with the fort of Manikgarh was again separated from 
Berar and included in the domain of the Chanda Kings, 
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years before, tbe Nizam bad sent a large body of troops to subdue him ; 
but not being able to get possession of his person, had laid Avaste the 
country, and had encouraged his vassal to pillage it likev\Tse. This 
warfare had continued about four years, when the refractoiy’^ Zameendar 
was at last betrayed by his own adherents, and murdered ; after which 
all his strongliolds were reduced. But the calamity occasioned by this 
scene of rapine, and murder, fell hea\uest upon the peasantry, who had 
fled and sought refuge in the neighbouring districts and, for the last three 
years, there had not been an inhabitant in the whole district, excepting 
a few matchlockmen in the fort of Chinnoor.”^ We do not know 
^vhether the Zamindar of Chinnoor was a Gond chief, but there can be 
no doubt that tlie turbulent conditions in this and other frontier areas 
had very serious repercussions on the local Gond population, which pro- 
bably withdrew more and more into the hills and forests.- 

None of the standard ^vorks on the histoiy of Hyderabad contains 
any reference to the developments in the area now constituting the 
Adilabad Distiict subsequent to the treaty of Deogaon in 1803, when 
the important taluq of Rajura was added to the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and all my attempts to obtain relevant information from unpublished 
records or historical treatises in Urdu, have remained unsuccessful. Such 
records may exist in collections of old Persian documents, but to imearth 
them and reconstruct with their help the histoiy of the district in the 
early 19th centuiy would be a lengthy task.^ It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that Hyderabad rule did not bring about any immediate change 
in the existing order. Until 1866 the present district of Adilabad was a 
sub-district consisting of two divisions ; the taluq of Adilabad, then called 
Edlabad, and a division comprising the taluqs of Sirpur and Rajura; 
the revenues of Edlabad and Sirpur were farmed out and Rajura was 
a jagir taluq granted for the payment of troops. Thus Government 
control was comparatively light and interfered little ■vvith the customary 
mode of life of the population. The officer at the head of the district 
was called Amaldar and veiy old men still talk of the days of the 
Amaldari when the Gonds enjoyed the use of the land untrammelled by 
forest-laws, and the revenue was, at least in the hill-tracts, no more 
than a nominal cess. 

But gradually the administration was tightened, communications 
were improved and Government encouraged the influx of new settlers 
into tracts hitherto the undisputed domain of the aboriginals. The effects 


1. op. c!l., p. 142. 

2 Cf. R. V. Russel’s remark on ike fate of llie Gonds under Maralha rule; “ the Gonds 

were driven to take refuge in ihe inaccessible highlands, where the Maralhas continued to pillage and 
harass them until they obtained an acknowledgement of their supremacy and the promise of an annual 
tribute Under such treatment the hill Gonds soon lost every vestige of civilization, and became the 
cruel treacherous savages depicted by travellers of this period (/mpcnal Gazetteer of India, 

Central Provinces, Calcutta 19M. p. 159.) .r-ij.rj-.u TJ J cluj li 

3 Mr. W. V. Gtigson, I.C.S., tells me that he failed to find in the old records of the Hyderabad 

Residency any reference to conditions in the country which is now the Adilabad District. 
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on the economic and soai! position of the Oonds <^cre far reaching, and 
the repercussions attendant on th opening up of the District \sill be 
discussed m Book II, while reference to the newly established 
culture-contacts with non aboiiginal immigrants from both Tchngaiia 
and Maralhwaia are com imcd m Chapter III 

In 1941 the Gonds of Hyderabad numbered 141,335, tshidi 
IS only a fraction of India s entire Cond population of moic 
than 3 000 000 If we remember that this u about ten times the strength 
of the aboriginal piopulation of the -\mtralian continent at the time ol 
discovery and far exceeds m numbers the Red Indians in North America, 
It IS indeed surprising to fin 1 only a si nJcr volume of lilcnture on this 
remarkable group of p opics 

The first reference to the Ooneb 111 scientific literature is perhapi 
the small Ust of Gondi words communicated m 1844 b\ Dr \ oyscy to 
the jouma/ of the Astatic Soctetf of Bengal* A somewhat larger one, 
whether wmh a few grammancal notes was gnen in 1847 by Dr O 
Manager, and the follovving year B H Hodgson published in the same 
jwmal a comparative v-ocabulao of Dra\^dlan dnlccts contaming 

‘hough by no means 

Su ^ grammar and vocabulary of the Gondi vpoken m the 

TP'"* *’> ^ ,n lajs- 

vlth^CnlZ P “'‘'“PifinprUblc Paperi on ihf Iban/pnc! Tnbts 
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lant contribution to the ethnolog)^ of the Gonds were the articles by the 
Rev. J. Gain, who spent a lifetime among the Koyas of the Godavari 
valley and published reliable, though limited information on their 
culture and their peculiar dialect, which is strongly influenced by 
Telugu.^ 

After the publication of these pioneer works interest in the Gonds 
waned and except for some useful notes in Captain J. Forsyth’s The 
Highlands of Central India,- the usual paragraphs on population in 
various District Gazetteers published in the early years of the 20th 
century, and in the Census of India, 1901, little of any relevance was 
written on the tribe during the next fifty years. Then followed the 
publication of Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, which contains in 
Volume IV,” a discussion of the position of Gondi among the Dravidian 
languages, and of E. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern Induf 
with a useful article on ihe Koyas. More complete than any previous 
account of Gonds is R. V. Russell’s article ‘ Gond ’ in The Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provmces of Indid' but even this suffers to some 
extent from the faults of all such compilations, and, though full of in- 
teresting details, fails to draw a clear distinction between the individual 
Gond tribes. 

G. G. Chevenix Trench’s Grammar of Gondi,''’ on the other hand, 
is a work of great thoroughness and is as yet the most systematic descrip- 
tion of a Gondi dialect. While confined to the language of Betul and 
the surrounding area, it is also a useful guide to the study of other Gondi 
dialects, and its collection of legends, stories and songs lends it consider- 
able ethnological value. 

Another approach to the Gond problem was made by C. U. Wills, the 
author of The Raj-Gond Maharaias of the S^tpura HifiP and the Ter- 
ritorial System of ihe Rajput Kingdoms of Mediaeval ChattisgarhP 
^^’ilIs’ writings are mainly based on early Mohammedan sources, and 
throughout his history of the Gond states of the Central Provinces, he 
relies only on the authority of written documents,' excluding, as it would 
seem consciously, all ethnological material. His book on the Raj-Gond 
Maharajas, while an excellent compilation of old records, suffers thcre- 

1 . "The Bhadrachalam Taluka. Godavari District. S. India” Indian Anfirjtian. Vol. V. IS/ti — 
"The Bhiidrachalam and Rekapalli Talnkns” Indian /Jnlioiiarn. Vol. VIII. 1679. .and Vol. X- 1881 — 

“ The Koi a Southern Tribe of the Gond.’’ Journal Roval Xsinlic Sociclo of Bengal. Vol. XIII. 1831. 

2. New edition, London 1839. — Forsyth gives in this book n poetical version of the Lingo myth, 
which is based on Hislop's text. 

3. Mnnda and Dravidian Languages, Calcutta 1906. 

4. Madras 1909. 

5. London 1916. Vol. Ill, pp. 39-143. 

6. Mad-as 1919. 

7. Nagpur 1913. 

8. Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XV, 1919, pp. 197-262. 
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{ore from a certain one sidcdncss, jt does not, for instance, gi\c c\cn 
the clan names of the Gond rajas of Garha Mandla, Dcogarh and 
Chanda 

The Census reports of J931 contain various useful notes on the 
Gonds' and among them a detailed description of the Murn's dormi 
tory system by \V V Grigson But it was not until 1938 that the same 
author gave us with his book. The Marta Gondt of Bastar'’ the first full- 
scale monograph on any section of the Gond race In the Introduction 
to this important volume which puis the Bistar Goods at last on the 
eAnographic map J H Hutton expresses istonishmcnt “ that Indian 
admimstraiors and British anthropologists should have had to win a 
century my detailed authoritative account of the Gonds of Central 
ndia This sentiment must be shared by all who consider that during 

that STtfi* cAnt r. V 1 ^ 


that IS 1/ It hid S and many misfortunes, at least, 

Mr 1 measures m their interests such as 

S„,c durmR the term ot h» 

<jdc Gonds both m 
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and many of Ehvin’s recent ardeles deal partly or entirely with Gonds.^ 
Numerous specimens of the oral literature of Gondwana are recoi'ded 
in Elwin’s excellent collections Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal and Folk-Son^s 
of the Maikal Hills^ and Shamrao Hivalc, the co-author of tlie latter 
book, has made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Gond 
culture by his monograph The Pardhans of the Upper Narbhada 
Valley,^ But tlie most important ^vork so far wiitten on any Gond tribe 
is Verricr Elwin’s monumental volume. The Muria and their Gotuld 

Grigson’s and Ehvin’s great monographs both deal with the Gonds 
of Bastar, and no comparable account exists of the Raj Gonds of the 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad.'^ While perhaps less colourful than 
the hill-folks of Bastar, they occupy so important and central a position 
among tlie Gondi speaking tribes that lacking a detailed knowledge of 
Raj Gond culture and tradition we seem far from a solution of the Gond 
problem. 

It was this idea \s'hich first led me to the study of the Raj Gonds 
in the countiy between the Godavari and the Penganga. IVhen I had 
completed my work among the Hill Reddis of the Eastern Ghats it might 
have seemed logical to embark on a study of the Koyas, who are the 
immediate neighbours of the Reddis both on the Hyderabad and on the 
British side of the Godavari. For this would have rounded off the work 
among those aboriginal tribes of the Nizam’s Dominions which lie 
entirely ^vithin the Telugu sphere. But judging from my limited experi- 
ence of Koyas, both Gondi and Telugu speaking, I felt that it would be 
difficult to understand their cultural life without some knoivledge of 
Gond culture in an area less exposed to the influence of a dominant alien 
civilization. So I turned northwards to where the Adilabad District, with 
its more than 70,000 Gonds, promised a rich field for ethnological re- 
search. I hoped that a study of these Gonds would lead more directly 
to the heart of the Gond problem than work among the Koyas on the 
periphery of the Gondi speaking area. 

In December 1941 my wife and I arrived in Asifabad and under- 
took an informative tour through the three taluqs Asifabad, Utnur and 
Rajura. Travelling on foot ^vestwards thi'ough the Pedda Vagu valley 
as far as Kerimeri we gained a first impression of villages where Gonds 

r ‘I married a Gond,' Man !n India. Vot XX. 1940. pp. 228-255, — ‘ Primilive Ide.as on 
Mcnslrualion and iVie Climacteric in Central India,’ in Essays in Anlhropology presented to R. B. 
Sarat Chandra Roy. Lucknow 1942, pp. 141 — 157. — ‘Conception, Pregnancy and Birth among the 
Trihe*man of the Maikal Hills,' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society Bengal, Vol. IX.. 1943, pp. 
99-148. — 'The Altitude of Indian Aboriginals to Sexual Impotence.’ Man in India. Vol. XXIII, 1943, 
pp. I27-I46 — ’Folklore of the Bastar Clan-Gods,’ Man. Vol. XLllI, 1943, pp. 97-104.— * Still-Walk- 
ing among the Murias of Bastar Slate,’ Man Vol. XLIV, 1944, pp. 38-41. 

2. Bombay 1944. 

3. Bomba)’ 1945. 

4. Bombay 1947. 

5. Syed SiraJ-uI-Hassan’s The Castes and Trihes of H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions (Bombay 
1920) contains only a brief article on the Raj Gonds of Adilabad District, pp. 216-232. 
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live side by side with kolamsaswcllaswith non aboiiginal settlers, then 
climbed to the higher plateau and were formnatc enough to U'atch a 
clan god feast at Pangri On our way from Pangn to Uinur we passed 
Marla\ai and decided on this \iUage as our future base camp Early 
m February we went to the Keslapur Jttra a great Gond feast and fiir, 
held annuall> fifteen miles north west of Utnur I rom there we turned 
north and then east into Rnjura Taluq where we \isitcd tht famous fort 
of Manikgarh now deserted and overgrown bj jungle Camping in 
various villages of the higher plateau wc gathered piecemeal informa- 
tion from both Gonds and Kohms and b> the end of our tour realized 
that a study of the abonginals of Adilabad might lead to the aery heart 
of the Gond problem 

A slightl) embarrassing circumstance during our first tour was the 
rapidly spreading rumour that I was a recruiting officer and had come 
to take >oung Gonds to the war The general excitement following the 
if^asion of Malaya, had reached even the Gonds and they 
of and photographs as a preliminary selection 

0 the D)rcct?r General 

our tours for a con 

to carry off th»' ' I* ''"I' I”'* cmip kit were meant 

passed by anc 

But once • 

nature' 'fot now'rumoulTan'thl?i’’’ ' '''tn'ly 'h' oppositn 

to the Distnct to invcstiirare th I "ots a ret enue officer, specially sent 
pods and to give land to all thme”!!"'”? “ntl Naifc 

tendered lanScss All tw «;«' "hom the .nfins of new settlets had 
oitheratns aWmA t*™S ond the Btenter pare 

01 thirty and [oety flocked to dmnet some m rielcgntiont 

heard and rem»dicd Unable wanting their difficulties 

had at least to listen to their '^ncrctc assistance I 

the only anthropological informa^or^ passed when 

c books was the 
resulting inv’an 

' the aboriginal ’ 

~ . s “ luure Ifss “ ai was our head 

J^tely to the Tilam area ^‘"ounding villages and ulti 

d«tn« at Christmas and reh.Zf Rompalh and Mangi We left the 
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Scheme under which instruction in reading and writing Gondi and later 
Marathi and Urdu was to be provided for both children and adults. On 
iny return to Marlavai we started work on a small scale with a school 
where adult Gonds were to be trained as teachers and village-officers. 
The ^vork on this Scheme kept us m Marlavai until the end of January 
1944, it was there that most of the chapters contained in Book I 
were WTitten. After an absence of five months in Assam, we returned in 
die rains for a short period and this gave me the opportunity of checkmg 
my Gondi texts ivith the help of the Headmaster of the Marlavai Train- 
ing Centre Mr. S. B. Jogalkar and the Gond teachers, some of wffiom 
had meanwhile opened schools in their o\m villages.’^ 

The dh’ision of the present work into two books was necessitated by 
its bulk and by the fact that a sudden opportunity for two expeditions 
into one of the h'.ast knowm tribal areas of the North-East Frontier pre- 


vented us from concentrating on the completion of the second part. 

In the presentation of facts we have departed from the usual order 
of a straight monograph ; instead of grouping them under such headings 
as material culture, agriculture, or religion, we have attenapted an 
arrangement ivhich, ■\^'e hope, will give a better idea of Gond life as m 
organic entity. Mter the introductoiy chapters, which describe the 
physical and cultural environment, we ha^'e set a section outlining the 
mythical background of Gond culture and the cult of the clamdeiti^ ; 
for in this cult and the sacred myths lies the mainspring of the social 
order. Then follows a section describing the economic and ritual ^^tm- 
ties of a village community throughout the cycle of the year, and the 
three chapters of this section contain also most of the^ information on 
agriculture, the basis of Gond economics. Book II iidll opm wim an 
account of the phases of life, from childhood to death, and this will set 
the stage for a general discussion of the social organization and the prin- 
ciples of Gond religion, all details of ritual having been described already 
in their proper setting. The old feudal system looms still m the back- 
ground of the social order, and I am attempting a recomtruction based 
on the existing remnants and local traditions contained mainly in tne 
stories and songs of Pardhans. Read together with Wil s istoryo c 
Gond vStates of the Central Provinces this wall perhaps 
idea of political and social life prev^ailing in Gondwana throu^out the 

greater part of mediaeval times. , . 1 ..1 j 1 „ 

The final chapters of the book wall be concerned wath ffie develop- 
ments of the last fiftv years, when increased contact wath other popula- 
tions broke up the Gonds’ feudal organization and land-hun^ immi- 
grants drove many families from the lands where they had live smce 
the times of their ancestors. It is a dismal tale of the decline o a c^cc 
proud and happy people, the loss of economic freedom, and the birth 

«- Cf. my -AboriglBal Education in Hyderabad.' Th. Indian f carnal of Social If'crh 

Vol. V„ 1944. 
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o( a and resigned outlook .n place 

old Finally I propose to discuss the results o( the more liberal ^licy 
towards the abortgtttak which HLH the ^laams Gotemment has 


then own ancient culture tun 

In an account of a culture as rich and complex as that ol the Itaj 
Gonds the anthropologist must needs concentrate on certain aspect, and 
in this book 1 have gnen Brst place to the Gonds’ myahology and their 
complex ritual sanctioned and sustained in almost every phase by 
mythical precedents This part of Gond culture is rapidly disinicgrat* 
ing and its study , still possible in the hills of Utnur and Asifabad Taluf^s, 
would come too late m the more open pans of the District Problems 
of psychology and the more intimate matters of the individual’s life, on 
the other hand are only flectmgly touched upon, but I believe that 
changes m this sphere arc not as rapid and the time left for their study 
IS consequently far less limited 

Although this book is not a treatise on linguistics, Gondi texts of 
some length have found a place m many chapters 1 noted them when 
collecting my material and as they arc the first recorded specimens of 
the pecular Condi spoken m Adilabad I do not feel justified m with- 
holding them from the student of Indian languages All have been 
checked and rechecked with several informants but this is no guarantee 
of absolute accuracy, for Gonds like the speakers of most unwritten 
languages, arc often careless about rules of grunmar and not very scnvi 
tiv e to slight slips m a text readout to them The rponrdmfr r 
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more familiar. Deviating from Trench, who employs double-conson- 
ants to indicate tlie shortness of the preceding vo-svels, thus spelling 
ivittana (to run) in contrast to wit ana (to scfsV), I have dispensed vdth 
double-consonants; in words such as watt ana (to put) the two conso- 
nants represent different sounds. Diacritical signs are confined to the 
Gondi texts, and are not used %vhen an italicized Gondi word occurs in 
the English text.^ 

Those familiar ^vith Gondi will notice that the language spoken by 
the Raj Gonds of Adilabad differs both from the Betul Gondi of Trench’s 
Grammar and the Gondi spoken in South Chanda outlined by the Rev. 
S. B. PatAvardhan." A distinctive feature of Adilabad Gondi is the fre- 
quent substitution of an initial s for the initial h of both the Betul and 
the Chanda dialects. Thus the Adilabad Gond pi'onounces surana (to 
see) instead of hurana, and ‘no’ is site in Adilabad but halle in Betul. 
While in the nominative the Gonds of Betul usually drop the initial n 
inherent in the first and second person of the personal pronoun and say 
ana (I) and imma (thou) the Gonds of Adilabad use the full form nana 
(I) and nime (thou). 

The Gondi of southern Chanda described by Patwardhan, follows 
in the choice of the initial s and h the Betul usage, but has often I where 
both Adilabad and Betul Gonds pronounce r. Thus the Chanda Gond, 
like the Hill Maria says Ion (house), while the Adilabad Gond pro- 
nounces the word clearly with r, ron. 

Further comparisons between the three dialects would be beyond 
the scope of this work, but although Betul Gondi 'contains a good many 
words not familiar to the Gonds of Adilabad and probably vice-versa, 
and the language of South Chanda is strongly influenced by Telugu, 
speakers of the three dialects have on the whole no great difficulty in 
understanding each other. 

Raj Gonds of Adilabad on the other hand find it almost impossible 
to understand or make themselves understood to Hill Marias of Chanda 
but in going through the texts given in Grigson’s The Maria Gonds of 
Bastar I found that with a knowledge of Adilabad Gondi it is easy to re- 
cognize many Maria words, some being identical and most very similar 
in both dialects. The pronunciation and intonation seem however, to 
be so divergent that to those familiar with the Adilabad idiom Maria is 
more easily understood written than spoken. Ethnologically it would be 
extremely important to ascertain the affinities of those words in the 
Bastar dialects which do not occur in the Gondi of the Central Provinces 

t. The sludcnl of Dravidian languages will find an exlcnslve selection of Gondi lexis in Nagri 
script in the scries “ Hyderabad Gondi Liteiraturc,” which 1 am editing in collaboration with Mr. S. B. 
Jogalhar for use in Gond schools. So far the following numbers have been published: H^derahai 
Condi Reading Chari for Adults 1, 2, and 3 (Hyderabad. 1943); First Reader for Adults contain- 
ing stoiics and Riddles (Hyderabad 1944); Condi Primer (Hyderabad 1944); First Condi Reader 
(Hyderabad 1946) ; Three Epic Poems (Hyderabad 1946) ; The Legend of the Sarpe Foll( (Hyder- 
abad 1947) : The M}/lh of Manl(o (Hyderabad 1946). 
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and Hyderabad If any pre Dravidian substiatum in the languages of 
the Hill Marias .md the Munas could be discovered uc would indeed be 
a long step nearer to the solution of the Gond problem, which cannot be 
solved by ethnology alone but only by a concerted effort of ethnological 
linguistic, and anthropometric research 

The time for such a synthesis of Gond studies has perhaps not y ct 
come and linguistics as well as physical anthropology have still to make 
then full contribution To the ethnologist m the meantime falls the 
task of detailed investigations into all the regional branches of Gond 
culture, and such a regional study is presented m the following chapters. 



Part I. 


THE MATERIAL AND CULTURAL MILIEU. 



CHAPTER I. 


EmaRONMENT. 

V 

T he territory inhabited by the Raj Gonds of Hyderabad is easily 
defined. Its boundaries coincide almost exactly ^vith those of the 
Adilabad District and are, except for a stretch of less than forty 
miles in the west, formed throughout by rivers: the Penganga from the 
great Sasarakunda Falls down to its confluence wdtli the Wardha to the 
west and north, the Wardha and Pranliita to the north-east and east, and 
the Godavari to the south. Only the western border of the Gonds’ habitat, 
running from the Sasarakunda Falls southwards to the Goda\'ari, cuts 
across hill and plain without followang a water course. While south of 
the Godavari, in the adjoining Districts of Karimnagar, Raj Gonds are 
found only in a few^ villages close to the river-bank, they extend north 
of the Penganga deep into Berar, and north-east and east into the 
Central Provinces. 

Some 130 miles in length and of an average breadth of 60 miles, 
the Adilabad District comprises several of the main landscape-types of 
the Deccan: wide cultivated plains witli little tree-growth other tlian 
an occasional group of mango or tamarind trees that mark a village 
site ; rolling uplands w^here broad valleys, chequered wth fields, alternate 
with low, wooded ridges ; and finally the higher hills, which form the 
backbone of the district and arc to-day the main domain of the Gonds ; 
they extend roughly from tire I'ailway line between Mancherial and 
Balharshah west\vards to the Nirmal-Adilabad road, and gradually losing 
height stretch across the road almost as far as tlie Penganga. 

Geologically the area consists of a basement of Archaean granite on 
which rest uncomformably sandstones, shales and limestones belonging 
to the Penganga group of the upper Pi'e-Cambrian. To the east the 
low ground is occupied by faulted bands of Gondwana (Permian to 
Jurassic) near the base of which two or three coal seams are w'^orked. 
The Deccan trap overlies all these formations and is responsible for 
spreads of laterite on the tops of the highest hills round Manikgarh and 
for the rich black cotton soil in most of the depressions of tlie deeply dis- 
sected plateau. 

Apart from the great rivers enclosing it on three sides, there are few 
perennial streams in the district, and the only three of any importance 
are the Kaddam River, mth the lovely Pochera and Kuntala Falls, a 
tributary of the Godavari, and the Pedda Vagu and Moar Rivers which 
dissect the eastern part of the central hill-block and flow united into the 
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Praobta Most othor streams dry np dutmg Apnl ™ 

m many of the upland nUages uater is scarce dunng the hot " cathcr. 

The climate cnnlonm closely »ith that prctalent in most potM 
the Central Dcccan. There is a hot season lasting from the middle 
of Febroan to the beginning of June wth ttsnpcraiura up to tl 5 • 
in the plains and about 104” F m the higher hills, the monsoon that 
lasts till the end of September and accounts for an a\cngc ramlall oi 
AO inches andadr> and cool season extending from October to February 
when the nights and mornings arc often chill> The district has ® had 
reputauon for malana, and part»OJlail> Lmur is considered one of the 
aeath-traps of H^-dcrabad 

The flora of the district is in manj tta>-s simibr to the t>'pc of 
Deccan flora which I described at some length in the first volume of 

tins senes ’ and while di't'f’rt i<v*c»i j 

to the botanist and fore * “ 

to the antliropologist t I ■ < 

Addabad, as in the I^aitamallai bills the forest is almost cnurely decidu- 
ous. and represents m the carl> months of the hot weather a scene of 
barrenness and desolation Eve^recn trees arc found onl> on the banli 
of streams, and near ullage sites where mango and ban^-an trees hate 
been planted \mong the more frequent trees u«eful as umber are 
leciona grandu, Tomenfoia (ermmahtf, ffarduncHifl hinofo, dnogftiiW 
lattfoba, Plerocarpus Sfanuptum ^suelha serrala, ChloTOxylon 
SuieCenta, and Dalbergia laujoba Basna lalifoha pro^^des the Gond 
with the cherished tnahua flowers, and Buchanama lattfoba with 
ehiTonjis, both of which are foodstuffs of great value to all abori- 
ginals. Other wild growing fniu trees arc Eugerua jam&ofdna, Ffronta 
ilephantum, AegU marmeloi tibaefolia and Diotpyros Tnefnn- 

oxjlon Phoenix s)hestns and Barawui ftabelltjer, the two palm trees 
that >^eld wine {shendi and toddj T«spetU\tl>) are to be found m 
topes m fcis areas, but occur raicl> in the hilU. Cmrota vrens, -whose 
pata w - Goods, is unlnow-n 

the hill tracts and 
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on tlie villagers’ goats, sheep and dogs, and the innumerable 
jackals on his poultry'. Beai-s are occasionally a danger to 
tra\'ellers in the jungle, but as a rule they give veiy little 
trouble. Though sambar, blue-bull, spotted deer and antelope are 
numerous, they arc nowadays little hunted by Gonds, who seem to have 
largely abandoned hunting as a sport or a ritual activity. Wild pigs are 
so plentiful that they are a serious danger to certain crops, and those 
Gonds in the hills who have tried growang ground-nut have had to gi\'e 
it up because pigs destroyed the whole crop. Among the smaller ani- 
mals occasionally trapped or chased in the fields are porcupine, hare 
and monkey’s, botli of the red and the grey, black-faced varieties. 

iV'Iost of these ivild animals occur only in the hills, •whereas the 
plains Avith their long stretches of intensively cultivated and densely 
populated land are almost de\’oid of forest and consequently of game. 
These parts are indeed as civilized as any other rather remote rural 
area of Hyderabad, and the environment of the Plains Gonds has in 
recent generations changed so much that many of these aboriginals have 
already lost their familiarity with tlie forest and have growm to dread 
the ‘ wild hills ’ hardly less than their Maratha and Telugu neighbours. 

The administrative units of the district do not coincide with its 
natural division into riverain tracts, plains and highlands, but since 
throughout the book and particularly in our review of modern develop- 
ments Ave -will constantly have to refer to the existing taluqs, it is per- 
haps as well 10 describe them here in brief outline. 

Adilabad District with its total area of 7,403 square miles is divided 
into ten taluqs, administrati\'e units with a Tahsildar as the principal 
representative of Government. Nearly all the taluqs have part both in 
plains as well as in hill tracts and contain both aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal populations. 

The taluq longest associated with tlie Nizam’s Dominions is Nirmal 
in the extreme south-west of the district ; for even before the treaty of 
Deogaon in 1803 Nirmal lay outside that part of Berar controlled by the 
Bhonsle Rajas and was administered directly by the Nizam’s officers. 
At present the taluq comprises a strip some ten miles broad of le\'el 
densely populated countiy on the north bank of the Godavari and the 
wooded hills which, rising to the central highlands, enclose valleys vdth 
scattered settlements. The town of Nirmal lies at the foot of the hills 
and its many fortifications tell of a time when it was a political and 
military centre of some importance. The road running north up a ghat 
of some 500 feet and then on towards Adilabad follows the old high- 
ways which connected Nirmal with Mahur and Berar on the one side 
and with Chanda on the other. Gonds are not numerous in the taluq 

and on two occaiions even killed bullocks in yoke, before ihe eyes of tbeir owners. Two years pre- 
viously several hundred people were killed by man-eating tigers, in the highlands of Utnur and Asifabad 
Taluqs alone and I know of Gonds who at that time lost two or three members of their family. 
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and I.VC mainly m a t™ hill adtas« on the ^rilert of 

Paigah estate o{ Yclgidap, n sa\d to Ium- Ikct\ oitc o{ Shall 

Tahans hunting estates. , ^ v 

The taluq of Both, \shich adjoins Ninnal to Oic norili, is an im- 
tluhVinghnihhivUifsomc i 400 to i,«voof«ticlt\aii{m, higher hiH-rangtf 
enclose the ^^lde open \ alley m svhiih the t ihiq luadqii irti ts 11 situated, 
but towards the east and north-cast of the t lUiq rohini' hills shelter many 
secluded tillages To-diy fnirly well opentd up by two roads and 
numerous cart tracts u still ronirins some very remote comers Close 
to the border of Namier Disttici arc the m-sgnificntt Sasarahunda I alls, 
where the Penganga drops into a broid rocky canyon (ttJT* 0 * 
Gonds who were once the mam population Inc mainly m the foothill* 
and the higher valleys comparatively dillicult of access While the 
southern and eastern part k dominated by settlers from Tchngana, 
Maratht speaksm!, popwlawows ha\e cst \b\vshetf thttwchts tn the tract 
along (he Penganga At \ addurpci and at Ktrathwada there arc rem- 
nants of old forts popularly associated with (»t>nd clucfs, but othensnse 
the taluq contains no historical remtms which might suggest thit in 
pastagesit was ever anything but a wooded lull tract sparsely populated 
by tnbal folk 

A range of hills, ruing to a, 000 feet, extends from Both over the 
taluq borders into Kinwat Taluq tsherc curving westsi arils it forms the 
ipme of the long arm of Kmwat that projects into Bemr Wedged bet* 
ween this range and the Pencangt Riser lies a plain some ten mile* 
long and five miles sside, and here amidst nch ctihisated land stands 
ine small ten n of Kinwat From Kmwat the Pcnpinf»-, tt/, ■» c-*. 
wards, ib^" ' 
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ed in between the exponents of the t^vo idval civilizations. 

Immediately east of Kinwat and separated by no natural boundary' 
lies the Adilabad Taluq, wdth the towm of Adilabad, the administi*ative 
centre of the district. Adilabad has part both in the mde plain lining 
the Penganga and in the central highlands. This plain is at its widest 
just north and east of Adilabad towai, ^vherc fourteen to fifteen miles of 
flat countr}’^ stretch between the foothills and tlie river. Except for a 
strip immediately below the hills, it is a forestless tract and the villages, 
some of them large and prosperous, lie at distances of two or three miles 
from each otlier. The population of many is entirely non-aboriginal, 
but m others Gonds li\'e side by side \ritli Marathas or Telugus, and 
only in a few are tliey the sole inhabitants. As you approach the hills 
the aboriginal element in the population increases and in some of the 
low valleys Gonds are still' in the majority. Towards the east the riverain 
plain naiTOws to a ^^•idth of four to five miles, and here it is less intensively 
cultivated and forest alternates with stretches of tillage. 

The hills rising steeply from lowlands of 800 and 900 feet elevation 
to over 2,000 feet, are intersected by narro\v ravines, filled with dense 
forest and bamboo-growth, and cart-tracks often ^vind through the stony 
beds of streams that dry up during the hot season, but turn to rushing 
torrents in the rains. It is tlrrough such ra\'ines tliat the traveller has to 
work his ^vay up into the higher hills where Gond and Kolam villages 
lie in the widening valleys or on the cro^\^l of the plateau. 

Through this tangle of wooded hills, ^vhere commum'cations are 
still dependent on the weather and in the rains you may be marooned 
in a \dliage for quite a number of days, runs the boundaiy between 
Adilabad and Utnur, the taluq in the centre of the highlands, the only 
purely upland taluq in the district. The usual approach to Utnur, the 
taluq headquarters, is along a road branching off from the Nhmal-Adil- 
abad road at Gudi Hatnur and running for twenty-two miles in a south- 
easterly direction. The undulating hills, where forest gives ■way to culti- 
vated land was until half a century ago Gond countr}^, but in the last 
decades Maratha and Lambara settlers have filtered into the taluq along 
this thoroughfare. 

Utnur, though the taluq headquarters, is little more than a large 
\dUage, and is situated bet\\'’een three tanks, ^vhich permit of rice-culti- 
vation on a small scale. Close by there are the ruins of a fort believed 
to have belonged to a Gond chief,^ but scarcely a mile a^vay the forest 
begins. Extensive forests are indeed the main features of Utnur Taluq, 
particularly in the south ^vhere tlie resen'^ation of forest has necessitated 
tlie abandonment of many ancient village sites, several of which show 
traces of old iron workings. From the Umur plateau, the countiy slopes 
south and south-west into the valleys of the Kaddam and Godavari 

1. Tliougli llie Utnur fort may originally have been constructed by a Gond chief, there is evidence 
that in Maratha times it was held by a Velma, 
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rivers \vhil to the north east and south cast it is ringed by a horse shoe 
of hills rising in places to o\er 2 000 feet 

Cart tricks lead up the ghat onto the highlands where broad \ alleys 
ire set between rounded sandstone hiUs covered in forest This high 
land in the cast of Utnur Taluq where the average village lies at some 
I 800 feet abov e the sea is to-day one of the mam preserves of the abori 
ginals and here Gonds and kolams still remain the predommant popu 
lation To the south it falls in a thousand feet drop into the Godavari 
\ alley and to the north a ghat only slightly less steep giv es into the vallev 
of the Pedda Vagu (Fig 5) ^ r t, / 

To the cast the hills continue into the neighbouring Asifabad Taluq 
not howwer ^ a compact highland but split m two by the deep gorge 
of the Moar River A narrow, densely wooded range stretches east 
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central highlands Sirpur lies between the railway and the Pranhita 

bordering on the estate of the important Gond 
Zammdar of Ahin. Its low, wooded hills are sparsely populated by 
onds and teluguized Kolams, but the riverain tracts are occupied by 

bonn^p.Tf^”fi Taluq, adjoining to the south and 

bounded by the I ranhita and the Godavari is a tract of open plains 
and belongs culturally almost entnely to Telingana, Most of the 7,000 
oy^ enumerated in Adilabad District are found in this taluq, but 
Kaj Gonds are very few in number. Lakshetipet, bordering on Chinnur 
in the west, extends between the Godavari and the hill ranges of the 
centra highlands and is thus a riverain tract, orientated like Chinnur 
towards the Telugu south. 

. main lines of modern communications in the Adi'abad Dis- 
trict form three sides of a square, the fourth of which has yet to be 
completed. ^ In the south the motor road with a bus service runs along 
the valley of the Godavari bet\veen Nirmal and Mancherial, linked up 
^vith the general road-system of Hyderabad by the great Godavari 
bridge near Dudgaon, eight miles south of Nirmal ; northwards run 
tne Nirmal-Adilabad and the Mancherial-Raiura roads, but although 
tne.se approach the frontiers of the state, they do not fuse with the roads 
or the Central Provinces. There is no road bridge over the Penganga. 
nor can you motor across the Godavari at Mancherial. A direct route 
Adilabad- Asifa bad is planned but at present the only motor able con- 
nection between Adilabad and Asifabad or Adilabad and Rajura. is the 
two hundred miles route via Nirmal and Mancherial. Besides these 
main roads, several branch roads have recently further opened up the 
district ; from Mancherial to near the confluence of Godavari and Pran- 
mta, from Nirmal westwards into Nander District, a short stretch to 
Both and a road now under construction which wall branch off the Nir- 
mal-Adilabad Road at Gudi Hatnur for Utnur. But there is no metall- 
ed way between Adilabad and Kinwat nor between Adilabad and Ma- 
bur. The railway line Mancherial-Balharshah is of little importance 
tor communications within the district, except that it touches the taluq 
neadquarters of Sirpur which is not accessible by metalled road. 

In all the areas not served by these roads, communications are 
still bad, and rough cart-tracks, often unserviceable during the rains, 
remain the only approach to the majority of Gond \allages. But it 
IS only the settlements of Kolams which perch on hills so precipitous 
and rugged that foot-paths form their only connection with the outside 
"'orld. Even tht remotest of Gond \allages can in fair weather be reach- 
ed by tracks negotiable by carts with a light load and strong bul- 
locks accustomed to steeo climb.s. Few parts of Hyderabad are as 
httle known a.s the highlands of Adilabad District, and I have been 
to many villages not visited by any District Officer %vithin the memory 
of the present generation. It is a beautiful district ivith Io\’eIy and 
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\ancd scenery, the friend!), atmosphere of rolling lulls and the svild 
ruggedness of secluded mountam gorges where bison and tiger ha\c 
their seldom disturbed haunts 



CHAPTER II. 


THE POPULATION PATTERN. 


'T HE land between the Godavari and the Penganga is to-day 1 1 
1 home of several populations of distinctive origin, race and lang- 
uage, and only in tlie hilly and least acc^ible tracts do the Gonds 
lend the countr>^ its cultural atmosphere. In the plain^ j 
the hills, in the broad low valleys such as that of the Pedda ^ ^ 
wherever roads ha\'e opened up the countr}', the Gonds ive in 
tact with populations of different cultural heritage, 
one village-site and sometimes inhabiting separate ham ets a a i 
tance. The movements of populations and particulaily t e in , 

settlers during the last half century responsible for t e ' , 

scopic pattern of populations will be discussed in a later chapter there t 
will be shmm how the Gond’s association ivith some of Ins neighboms is 
of long standing, while with others he has only been thrmvn together 
during the last decades. Yet, ivhatei-cr shape his relation i\nth the mem- 
bers of other communities may have taken, nowhere is the tribal identity 
of the Gond impaired nor the distinction betiveen him and other castes 
obscured ; contact betiveen the different populations is confined to eco- 
nomic exchange and cultural adjustment; it has not e to an) appre 
ciablc racial blending. Neither has there been a linguistic umfipation: 
not counting Urdu, the language of the administration, four major lan- 
guages arc spoken in a tract less than sixty miles ^\ude, and all four may 
be represented in a single village. Waves of Maratha and Telugu 
ciHlization meet and overlap in the hills of Adilaba , an 
remnants of aboriginal culture are suiTounded by the resu a 

The populations to-day inhabiting the Adilabad District fall 
naturally into three divisions ; the so-called abongmals, who have been 
settled on the land since time immemorial and subsist 
agriculture; the associated castes of bards, musicians 

who are economically dependent on tl^ ^ TVIup-u and 

culture as a secondar)^ occupation ; and finally the cas es , , ft 

Maratha extraction — cultivators, artisans and tra eis le 

and the Banjara tribes, all of whom have their origin and ' 

nections in adjacent districts and ha\'e settled among e a 
population only during recent generations without being absorbed with- 
in the social system that embraces tlie first two groups. 
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Th. popuUfon thal can bcsl claim the 'P'*« j 
,he Kolams or Kolavars In Hyderabad tj 

aoooc Kolams have been recorded in 1941 m I y j 

vhcre their evacl number hat not t"" “''“ol ,be 
members of the tribe arc found scallered 'J' mluql 
Adtlabid District from the viestcrnmost comer of ’k 

of Sirpnr and I akshet.pel in the cast and south 

a distinct tribal tongue but some groups m the ,fi„. 
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)f Dravidna languages acrecing m some pom« "’•‘t 
Others with Tamil and connected forms of speech’ 1 
spoken in Adilabad is unintelligible to Gonds and judging 

, s, Kolantf 

ith other 

Ihc dittenncc m pn^sitai lypt iwrusttii ivoiuib auu vjunds is not 
sufficiently great to exclude all possibility of error in identification 
But as a rule th Kolaim arc of shorter stature and stockier build, siitn 
features coirser than those of the axcrage Gond and a skin of dark 
blo^vn colour Their forehead is rather low, the nose broad and fleshy, 
and the mouth \cry full sometimes with a slight tendency to prognath- 
I'm the chin js Generally small pomted and weak Their hair i* 
b’ack and usually wa%7 and the gitnvth on limbs and face fairly pro- 
nounced T ven in the absence of measurements it may be said that 
the most primitnc racial types occumng m the district are to be found 
among the Kolams * 
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Until recently the Kolams subsisted on shifting-cultivation and it 
}vas only the introduction of forest consen'ancy during the last decades 
that forced most of them into a new mode of life. Nevertheless in 
the central highlands they may still be found felling and burning the 
jungle on hill-slopes, broad-casting small millets/ pulses, and sometimes 
jawari millet" in the ashes and then raking the seeds over wth a primi- 
tive hoe. Ja^vari, however, is more often dibbled into holes made either 
by tliis same hoe or a longhandled digging-stick. After the seed has 
been dibbled the soil is brushed over with a kind of broom, a bamboo 
^vith one end spliced into many ribs splayed out fan-like. The spiked 
iron blade of the hoc is attached to a knee-shaped haft by means of 
a socket; indeed sometimes the same iron point may be affixed alter- 
natively to hoe and digging-stick. Both instruments are xised also for 
digging up wild roots and tubers, which still constitute an important 
item of the food-supply. Alany Kolams are also expert in honey-taking, 
but hunting is no longer of any economic importance. None of the 
Kolams hunt ■with bow and arrow, but I saw pelIet-bo^vs among the 
Kolams of Kinwat, and roughly made bows are still used in pantom- 
imic performances. 




Fig. I. Kolam hoe and digging-stick. 


Hill fields are seldom cultivated for more than two or 
m succession, and wherever he is free to do so the villaee 

hesitate to move to another place, as soon as the sieves ro exact 

sue show signs of exhaustion. The rules that once detemm lonirer 
tract where each group was entitled to cultivate are o- ay 
discernible. For all but a few Kolams have had 
^cestral jungles and the new order has invalidated all 
There is good reason to believe however, that tlie joint own P £ 
Hnd was vested in the local groups, e;ich consisting o a 


Ponicum mtliare and Panicum tlalicumj 
2. Sorghum vulgare. 
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families cbscly related by blood and inarnAge and that no permanent 
SSS proprietary rights m h.U fieWs recognized Even the 
Kolams of to day who are fatmlur with the idea 
on land do not consider the hillsides cultivated with hoe and diggmg- 
sticl as the I roperty of individuals , 

Nowadays many Kolams have of necessity taken to ploughing and 
the cultivation of permanent fields either as independent peasants or 
as hirelmg*- of men of other castes While m their old economy domes 
tic animals except chickens and perhaps pigs had no place, some Kolarm 
now keep cattle and occasionally goats and like the Gonds they have 
no prejudice against eating beef 

No better eaugc of the Kolams rapid transition from one style ol 
life to another can & found than the diversity in the ty pcs of settlements 
rhere are stiU some small liaxnleis of tvvo or three houses, set m the 
middle of a jungle clearing vvherc a tangle of crops riots amid half 
burnt trunks and a fen huge trees which have dcR“d axe and fire But 
more freq.uenl are orderly settlements of a dozen or more houses perched 
on a ndge some hundred or two hundred feet above a Gond village 
nhich spreads out in the valley below The Kolams seems to favour such 
elevated sues even though the way to the vvater may be long and steep 
In these days forever many Kolam settlements arc situated amidst 
fiat fields on sites where two or three groups from the suiroundmg hills 
have collected Here as in the hills rectangular houses wuh stake 
walls and low grass roofs are arranged on three sides of an open square 
In us centre there is invariably a large water worn boulder sacred to 
Polakama the Village Mother and nearby he five smaller stones, 
the hearth on i^hich sacrificial food is cooked Most Kolam settlements 
arc extremely clean and well kept and even in the plains they often 
compare favourably with the more substantial villages of Gonds 

The matenal possessions of the Kolana arc few A hoe, a 
digging stick, a hatchet one or two knives and sickles arc all he requires 
lur the raismg of hill crops, the collection of jungle produce and the 
making of baskets. He dresses in a narrow langoli, drawn between 

c legs and tucked into his belt in front and bchmd, while his wife 
and a few cheap omamems ttuh such scanty belongings 
the KoUwis mobile and when life ^ o- ^ . 


and all Kolams subsists solely on hoe cultivation 

row-s an??ok« ploughing must acquire ploughs bar 

“I lor the n^Iy fledged 

men Prain Some 

an mnuat rental r>( P^t^gb^ttle, and others hire bullocks adjust 
’'«lZ ^ merchants or 
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life, the closer contact with Gonds and lowlanders, and in good years 
the ample -jdeld of plough-land create both the wish and the possibility 
of supplementing the meagre household goods, and one finds now Kolams 
^vho dress like Gonds in dhoti and have title-deeds to their lands, good 
houses, cattle and even carts. Such comparative wealth is not general ; 
and many a Kolam ekes out a precarious existence by cultivating other 
people’s land with otlier people’s bullocks. Even those who have 
successfully completed the transition from semi-nomadic jungle-dweller 
to stable peasant speak wdth a strange nostalgia of the good old times, 
when the forest was theirs and they gleaned rich han^ests from the 
virgin ground of their nc^vly cleared hill-fields. Listening to their 
tales, one would think that they %vere then truly well off and that the 
loss of their heritage is scarcely compensated by the rise in their standard 
of living carrying with it, as it so often does, the burden of debts and 
obligations. 

The model on ^vhich the Kolams shaped their new economy, when 
the tightening of forest la\\'s forced them out of their traditional style 
of life, was primarily the peasant economy of the Gonds, a population 
of plough cultivators already familiar to them through manifold con- 
tacts of long standing. But it is not only in agricultural methods and 
material possessions that Gond influence is discernible. The adoption 
of certain customs and ceremonies seems to have long preceded economic 
assimilation, and in some aspects of their social life it is difficult to dis- 
cern under the veneer of Gond influence the traits peculiar to Kolam 
culture. 

The Kolams, like the Gonds, are organized in exogamous clans, 
and most of tliese have names identical with those of certain Gond clans. 
These clans are grouped in phratries corresponding to the Gond system 
of seven-brother clans, six-brother clans, five-brother clans and four- 
brother clans. But among the Kolams these groupings are devoid of 
any mythological sanction, and it is almost certain that they have been 
formed by the co-ordination of existing exoecamous units with the Gond 
clan-system, just as in Berar and parts of Kinwat the Kolams have 
adopted Marathi sept-names and the teluguized Kolams have house- 
names [inti perulu) like their Telugu neighbours. 

In most villages members of two or more clans are found, and the 
clan with the oldest associations with the land furnishes the priest or 
delak, who acts also in secular matters as leader and spokesman of the 
small group. 

Just as marriages are regulated by a clan-system obviously 
modelled on Gond lines, so the wedding ceremonial is but a close though 
simplified imitation of Gond marriage-rites, and relics of old Kolam 
ritual exist, if at all, only in minor deviations from that pattern. 

The funeral customs of the Kolams, on the other hand, are quite 
distinct from Gond usage. The dead are buried in the forest far from 
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habitation and field and the grave is never again vBited 
1! only the disposal of the body, and the soul ot the deceased often 
leceivB fntthcv attention those who can afford the expense of the 
accompanying sacrifice erect m his name a wooden [WSt (munda) m 
front o^f thi shnne of Ayah that forms the cult centre of their temlo^ 
croup and this mirnde is held to symholize the deceased Whenmm 
a new mund„ is put up the blood of the sacnficial animal is gjnnhlcd 
o\er all the posts m the ro« and also over the small stone^labs vmteh 
in foTTutr days were erected in the place of the wooden tnunda Here 
at the times of festivals and at agricultural ntes the deceased receive 
their share of the praters and oficnngs 

The Kolanis are renowned for thetr skill tn divination and the 
propitiation of local deities This reputation so similar to that which 
the Baigas tnjO) among the Gonds of the hlaiVal Hills, has led many 
Gond communities to entrust the cult of certain local deities and par 
ticularly of tie gods holding sway over forests and hills, to the pnests 
o! nearby Kolam villages and the name Pujati by which the Kolatns 
•ire known to the Gonds refers evidently to their traditional function 
as pnests of the local gods But it is only where Kolams live still on 
their ancestral land that they arc called upon to conduct the ntes of 
the V illagc deities and even then only the individual Kolam priest acts 
as detan at the Gond rites while both communities celebrate their 
annual feasts and ceremonies mdependently 

The principal deity of all Kolams is Ayak When speaking any 
language other than their own they refer to this deity as Bhunana 
or Bhim Deo and it is adnutted b> both tnbes that he is identical with 
the Bliimana Pen worshipped by many Gonds It seems that m the 
old times each terntorul group had its own sanctuary and shnne for 
Ayak whei c the memonah for its dead v»ere erected and all members 
ascmbled on feast days Even to-day these sanctuancs still serve as 
the main entres and though dispersed the members of the old 
^ups make every effort to attend occasionally the annual ntes in 
honour of the Ayak of their ancestral clan land Apart from the 
•uiDent shrines at the group-centre which may not be moved there 
""lEW OTO or mott; smaff shnnes containing 
r “ downed with 

rxistt r>n?v Though Kolams are emphatic that there 

the niprcmc deity the Ayahs ot the mdivtdual 
thre w Pttfx’Ses regarded as separate deities. Be 

”o AmSo^ I, p'*'? At Village hlwher, who corresponds 

oho f"™ »f a sacrifice Gaburaki the god 

ipmtf IS almtw^dre^^^ ag™ dangeis and the vinntions ot evil 
toe o"^si^eS ,o Itlr''’ ”[ No shrme. 

^cred to Bhumi Deyi the earth goddess, but before the 
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Kolams begin sowing, they sacrifice to her a pig or a chicken. 

Despite the difference in language and generally also in economic 
status, Kolams and Gonds consider themselves related communities. 
Kolams eat freely in the houses of Gonds, and many Gonds partake 
without hesitation of the food of Kolams. Others adopt a stricter view 
and emphasize that they are of superior caste and therefore debarred 
from sharing- the food of Kolams. Cases of inter-marriage between 
Gonds and Kolams are rare, and are considered irregular by both tribes. 
But the offspring of such unions experience no great difficulty in being 
accepted into the one or the other community. Indeed Gond tradition 
tells that at least one particular Kolam clan owes its origin to the chance 
encounter of a legendary Gond raja with a Kolam maid. 

It is however only the Kolami-speaking Kolams who enjoy a status 
in tribal society hardly inferior to that of the Gonds. Those outlying 
groups who have fallen under the su^ay of either Maratha or Telugu cul- 
ture and lost with their language many of tlieir old customs occupy a 
very different position; they are in the process of becoming a Hindu 
caste, and between them and the Gonds there is no feeling of a com- 
mon tribal tradition. 


Naikpods. 

Resembling the Kolams in many respects and often confused with 
them by outsiders are the Naikpods, to whom the Gonds refer as Mache. 
The same wooded hills and secluded valleys where here and there 
Kolams still pursue their old mode of life ser\'e also some groups of 
Naikpods as a refuge area, and there they practise shifting-cultivation 
with hoe and digging-stick in much the same fashion as Kolams. In 
such places members of both tribes have formed common settlements, 
but despite the! similarity of their economy, they never constitute a united 
community. For the Naikpods not only consider themselves socially 
superior, but they also speak a different language. In the taluqs of 
Asifabad, Rajura and Utnur, where Kolams and Naikpods live in close 
contact, the latter speak, without exception, Telugu ; but in the western 
parts of Both and Kinwat and in the neighbouring PusadTaluq of Berar, 
there are Naikpods who speak their own tribal language. The exis- 
tence of this language mentioned by Hislop as ‘ Naikudi Gondi ’^seems 
to have been forgotten and is not referred to in any Census report. But 
during a tour in March 1943 I met \vith it among the Naikpods of Both 
Taluq and from the limited material which I could then collect as ^v'eil 
as Hislop’ r, vocabulary it seems that it has close affinities with Kolami ; 
it contains, however, a number of words which do not occur, in either 
Kolami, Gondi or Telugu. Both the Naikpods and Kolams of that 
area say that they cannot properly understand each other’s languages, 

1, Op. cit., Pari II, p. 143. 
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but that nosv and then they catch the meaning of a sentenw or Uno 
, « ’ ’ * ’ forest and 

■ . their own 

« . . ■ • matenaUy 

more advanced and ha\e without excepuon taken to the plough. 
Though in thea own language thc) call themselves Kola\*ar— the same 
name by which the Kolams refer to themes es m Kolami — , they dis- 
claim emphatically any connection with Kolams. 

It IS only an insigruficant number of Naikpods who live m hill- 
villages and are m close touch wth Kolams Most of iheTclugu speak- 
ing Naikpods arc found in villages of the plains, where they usually 
Work as tenants or agricultural labourers, and only seldom as Independent 
cultivators Naikpods are not confuted to the Adilabad District, but 
are also found m Karimnagar and Warangal, where a few still cut 
podu and practise shiltmg-culiivation Even where they Jive m prox- 
imity to Gonds there is none of the feeling of relationship or ancient 
association that prevails between Kolams and Gonds The clans of 
the Naikpods are exogamous but dtcy are not grouped mto larger units 
comparable to the seven,- sue,- five and four-brother phratries of the 
Gonds In the hills of Rajura Taluq there is a small croup of Najkrvjd^ 


The NaJipal , that ot Gonds 

and Kolams IS apri and and 

tnsk (roils and 

rooK and a Uttit ....uj ny uoe and digging-sucL refuses to cat 
m the house of a Good raja. 

The religion of both groups of NaiV»vvit t-i „ ^ , 


“ ■ • * s: . I- ^ 

the name o( the dead” " “ 

„ u( , 'Vhtle the 


.-i-ui among the lower Telt^ 


“w .uiuw ditinitics with the typ** pre- 
castes with vvhom they share a very 
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dark colour of skin. Among the western Naikpods, on the other 
hand, faces are broader and coarser, but on the whole they too are 
less primitive than the average Kolam of Adilabad. 

Gonds. 

Whereas Kolams and Naikpods are scattered over the Adilabad 
District in small groups, it is the Gonds who constitute the great mass 
of the aboriginals and occupy comparatively large tracts as a compact 
population. In 1941 71,874^ Gonds were counted in Adilabad; until 
a few generations ago they were the predominant race throughout the 
length and breadth of the district, and the ruined forts of Gond rajas 
testify still to their former political power. But at the present time 
only the highlands remain Gond country, whereas the surrounding plains 
and even die broader valleys are largely populated by setders of Maratha 
and Telugu stock. In the midst of these materially more advanced 
and economically aggressive populations, Gonds form here and there 
enclaves of aboriginal culture, living in hamlets at some distance from 
the larger villages of Hindu and Muslim folk. But in other places they 
have abandoned all attempts at retaining a measure of separateness, 
and dwell house to house tvith other castes often economically depen- 
dent on Hindu or Muslim land-owners. 

Despite frequent contact with outsiders nearly all Raj Gonds of 
Adilabad speak Gondi amongst themselves. While in Warangal District 
there are many Koyas who speak no other tongue but Telugu there is 
only one small group of Raj Gonds within the borders of Hyderabad who 
do not speak Gondi in their o^\^l houses. The local bazaar-language, 
Telugu in the south and east and Marathi in the north and west, is 
spoken by many men, and in most villages one finds some who are 
fluent in Urdu. Most women, on the other hand, and quite a number 
of men, know no other tongue but Gondi. 

What is the physical appearance of the Gonds of Adilabad? Even 
those familiar with the tribe for years and seldom at a loss to recognize 
a Gond in a bazaar crowd will find it hard to give a concise ans^ver to 
this question. There is no one racial type to %vhich the majority of 
Gonds could be said to conform, but nearly all have an indefinable 
common element in their bearing. Within a single village you may 
find five men differing widely in stature, colour of skin and facial fea- 
tures, yet all are Gonds and by no means exceptional in bodUy make-up. 
.Such physical diversity in a tribe of homogeneous language and culture 
calls for explanation, and I am inclined to believe that it may be due 
to the fusion of populations of different racial stock which occurred 
in the far distant past. Though the possibility of occasional sex-rela- 

I. The increase since 1931 ss-hen 57,244 Gonds were recorded is probably mainly due fo ihe 
vagaries of the Census enumerations, but a growth of populallon comparable to the general increase 
in H.E.H. the Nizam's Donunions is by no means improbable. 
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lions between Gond women and men of other castes cannot be wludrf 
m a country where several commumtics live often side by side, I a 
not believe that any considerable miscegenation occurs m present timtf 
Gond custom is in this respect -very stnet and sexual intercourse with 
any outsider other than Kolams is considered a wrious offence 1 
have met a few Gonds who obviouslv have foreign blood in their veins, 
but the very fact that they stand out from the rest of the villagcn 
speaks for the comparative ranty of such recent interbreeding 

A prevalent type and since *t docs not occur among other com* 
munitics in Adilabad perhaps the neatest approach to what may have 
to be considered the Gond type is characterized by a broad and rather 
flat face, high check bones, a small, short nose " hich widens rapidly 
Ironi a narrow depressed ridge, a weak and not very full mouth, and 
a small pointed chin Faces of this type with their broad chcek*bones 
and the weak lower jaw may be described as heart shaped, though in 
the plumpness of youth they often appear round and tend to give even 
adults a certain childlike look 1 would say that medium stature and 
a rather slendif build are frequently associated with this type, but in 
the absence of measurements and statistics all such apparent connections 
are likely to be fallacious. 

Another common type is the more robust Gond of heavier bmld 
with a longer face and more prominent features, a large straight nose, 
full lips and a moderately strong chm The cheek bones are here less 
pronounced but on the whole the face gives an impression of greater 
tnergy 

Less frequ nt than either of these and to some extent reminiscent 
of Kolams is the type with a face of extremely coarse modelling, lo'v 
receding forehead, ^es in shallow sockets, a flat massive nose, broad 
even at ihv ridge, which is very depressed at the root, and ending in 
Wide nostril a large mouth with fleshy, slightly upturned bps, whicli 
arc seldom closed even m repose, and a weak chin. 

, Ichcatcly 

aquilmb 

nose, an( 

often see „ wuu uvis type, which comes nearest to the type pre 
valent among the lower strata of the local Tclugu population 

Not 111 C.oricls conform to one or the other of these types which 
of sln^ ^ border-marks enclosing an immense vancty 

of sl.^« and features than as set chekes Even looking through 

mMt Ihe f'a^er wfll find that few of them 

meet the description of these types m every detail But Figures i<t 
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resided long in the Godavari valley close to Telugu populations. 

Among women there exist corresponding types. There are the 
very softly modelled features of the round-faced type, well represented 
by the young girl in Fig. 22, and the more prominent features of such 
women as shown in Figures 25 and 26. 

The stature of ( 5 onds is medium. In general they must be con- 
sidered well-built, and some young men have very fine bodies. Stout- 
ness is rare, and though some elderly men put on weight, it is more 
usual for men to shrink widi the years and in old age to become thin 
and bony. Many yoimg girls have well modelled figures that would 
be considered beautiful in any society. Their arms, legs and thighs are 
slender and the hips not too broad. With hard work, child-bearing 
and passing yeare they lose their earlier gracefulness, but even middle- 
aged women often retain their slimness of figure, and tend rather to 
haggardness than to obesity. V ery full breasts are comparatively rare. 
Some girls of the stockier type, however, are plump in youth and turn 
soon into matrons whom even the most charitable observer could not 
describe as attractive. 

The colf)ur of skin ranges in both men and women from a daric 
gold tone over full copper-brown to black-brown, but a lighter rather 
than a darker complexion is on the whole more frequent. The hair of 
practically all adult Gonds is black, but among young children a brown- 
ish tint may be found. It is straight or wavy, but the quality of hair 
can only be ol)served in women and young boys, for all men shave their 
heads except for a small top-tuft. Facial hair-growth is moderate, but 
only old men wear straggly beards, and even moustaches are rare among 
the young. 

The dress and ornaments worn by tire Gonds do not essentially 
differ from those of the other cultivating castes, of the district and in- 
clude hardly a single item made by the Gonds themselves. The men 
wear a dhoti of white cotton cloth, usually girded above the knees and 
a white or coloured turban. In the last twenty years shirts have become 
increasingly popular, and so general has their use become that they 
can be said to form part of the tribal dress. However, when working 
and in hot weather most men wisely discard them. Coats of western 
and sometimes also Persian cut are worn by those who can afford such 
luxury, but generally only on ceremonial occasions and on visits to 
bazaars or other villages. Girls and women wear a small loin-cloth 
under the sari which is tied firmly round the hips ; one end is drawm 
between the legs and tucked in at the back while the other is thrown 
over the right shoulder, its folds covering the stomach and breasts. 
Shoulders and the greater part of the back, as well as the arms are 
often adorned with an elaborate tattoo. Bodices or choli such as are 
in general use among the rural population are seldom seen on Gond 
women ; they wear a choli only when dressing up for the Dandari-danc- 
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I J 1 - ' uncomfortable garment ' 

jr ornaments from the same 
rural populations the orna 
ments of both men and uximen are for the most part distinctive The 
women wear heavy embossed siKer heart shaped pendants on long 
chains silver necklets fastened by hook, and eye heavy anklets and arm 
lets and on feast days they like to dress their newly oiled hair with 
silver chains, and some wear large shield shaped ear studs Toe rings 
and finger rings necklaces and even bracelets arc made from coins of 
various denominations The most valuable possessions of both men and 
women are silver belts of small embossed plague links which are worn 
above dhoti or ran Men have othenvisc only a few rings, and an 
occasional silver armlet or golden ear ring but women wear besides 
their black beaded marriage necklaces any of the beads and gold and 
silver ornaments obtainable locally as well as glass bangles of a heavy, 
coloured vancty 
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Fio. III. Silver ornaments-, i. Woman's necklace and pendant; 
2. Belt worn by either sex; 3. Alan's belt. 
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for several centunes been peasants wth solid homesteads and an economy 
based on plough cultivation and cattle breeding As long as no forest* 
laws restricted the area open to cultivation, they shifted their fields every 
few years, cultivating the land round their villages in rotation, without, 
however, changing their dwellings Thus there exist numerous ancient 
village sites that have been inhabited for many generations, but indi* 
vidually Gonds are rather unsteady and will move to another village 
on slight provocation 

The Gonds’ social organization will be discussed at length in Book 
II, but a short review of their essential characteristics will help the 
reader to see Gond culture as a wliolc before the individual elements 
have been described in detail 

Gond rociety has both ns vertical stratification and its horizontal 
divisions, the latter are, at least today, of more fundamental impor- 
tance The basis of the social structure is a system of four phratnes 


wH Phralry are one or more totem ammaU 

I.oLT/ '““"i nor oaten by phralry-membera In the 

«itu ml Provinces the clans con- 

aS ml? Ihnf I f elans, six-god clans 

brmher phratry and s,x brother 

number 

ol these clam, and no Gontt*"« ueiermine the exact number 

his own phratry In travellm f enumerate all the clans of 

new clansUot represent , another one meets 
■n? table of phratnes and thcr^ rXaui?' ““"'"P’ 
only those clans that occur m anv*^.^**'* contains consequently 

while clans centred in the nciehboiirm Adilabad District, 

.md perhaps represented m Hvdcrahirf k*^'^*^* Central Provinces, 
•mmigrated family, have bce/omS 
e five-brother phratry the clans a six*brother phratry and 

only m the forme^have phrTtnes. 

onsm and significance wdl b^d^S^ 

urka, Koivetta, Marskola, Pandera, Vernia. Mesram 
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Six-brother phratry or SAR^VEN Saga: 

Pandwe?! Saga: 

Atram, Geram, Torosam, Kotnaka, Korenga, Aram, Koraitij 
Danam, Dugam, Kachimur, Veladi, Kochera, Wika, Pendur, Ka- 
tele, Urvetta, Kurmetta, Vade. 

B. Sarpe Saga: 

Tumram, Kodapa, Rai Siram, Veti, Salarrij Marapa, Here Kumra, 
Mandari. 

Jh^e-brother phratry or SnvEN Saga: 

A. Kumra, Daranja, Alam, Arka Ara, Geram, Kinaka, Surpam. 

B. Kursenga, Kanaka, Anaka, Jungnaka, Walkal, Pusnaka, Kar- 
peta, Dhurwa, Soyam, Korcha, Kachal, Chikram, Saratal, Paratsal. 

Four-brother phratry or Nal'vven Saga: 

Partsaki, Shermaki, Siram, Naitam, Marpachi, Tsakati, Mangam, 
Pusam, Talanda, Poyam, Kusram, Keram, Tekam, Kova. 

All members of a person’s owm phratry stand to him or her in the 
relation of saga, i.e., paternal kinsmen, and are excluded from the ranks 
of potential mates. Sex-relations within the phratry are considered 
incest and can never be legalized by marriage. Members of other 
phratries, on the other hand, are soiva or potential mates and relations- 
in-law. An apparent irregularity in this system is a closer association 
“^^'veen the seven-brother and the five-brother phratries. These two 
phra^ies are considered related and it is said that originally all their 
TR c I'ogarded each other as saga and abstained from intenmarrjnng. 
t ne five-brother clans listed A, who claim to be the descendants of 
bipiserma Rau and to constitute the “ real ” five-brother folk, still do 

^^^^tmarry with seven-brother clans, but among the clans ^ listed 
under B, who arc believed to be descended from Dundria Rau, this rule 
° exogamy is no longer observed. 

, -Each clan or pari worships a clan-god, described as Persa Pen or 
§teat god,’ and in many cases the shrine of this deity still lies \\Tthin the 
ancestral clan-land. Though the clans are now widely dispersed, their 
old homelands are, with exceptions, still known, and a territorial sj'stem 
according to which each clan was centred in one particular area can 
‘''dll be roughly reconstructed. But as the clans increased and scattered, 
tnany of them split into sub-clans or khandarP each of whom erected 
^ separate shrine for the Persa Pen, and the khandan is often known by 
the name cif the village which harbours, or of that which originally 
harboured, the shrine. The cult of the Persa Pen lies in the hand of 
the clan-priest or katora, and if a clan is split into several khandan 
with separate shrines, each of them has a separate katora. 

t- This is an Urdu word, but is completely acclimnliied in Gondi. 



Throush these horizontal divisions oI C”"'' ,hc 

tical stttianre of an old feudal system )%hen m the 15 * 
collapse of the Gond hngdoim dcpnttd the mbil liSav 

political power this system entered upon a gradual decUne, and y 
the former feudal lords arc httic more tlian caste headmem But the 
outhnes of the system art still dearly discernible Chieftains who ^yico 
thcmscKcs rajas ruled o\cr temtones varying from the sne oi a taiuq 
to an area containing a few villages The most impo^nt o t \c 
families was for a long time the house of Chanda which is ol Atram 
clan and ruled over a considerable territory cvtcnding acrc>ss the rcn 
ganga into the present Adilabad District Kindred lamihcs were 
established m other parts of the same district and the present Gonci 
rajas in the laluqs or Utnur and Asifahad are remotely related to the 
Chanda Raja Each raja exercised direct control over a stretch of 
Country neatcfst ha residence, but in the outlying temtones he deJega tea 
his power to rno^ash who ruled over inyalung beivicen ten and forty 
snllages In the days of Mogul and Maratha rule sonic of these tnokasht 
were confirmed as deshmukk,' and their descendants still bear this lulC' 

Moreover there were indrncnd/-nf i~- * * ' » 

erased authority ov er . ■ 

same level as the moAt '■ 

have no administratiw w- « v ui ineiu sun vvicla a good deal 

of moral influent e preside at important panchayats settle disputes over 
tnbal custom and function at the cermomes connected with the re 
admittance of excommunicated persons into the tnbe Though they 
have usually the tendency to intermarry with houses of similar status 
these chieftains do not form a class apart from the rest of the Uibe 
and many of them find thcir wives among the daughters of ordinary 
lolt 

In the vdlapc of his residence a rata or mokaxkx acts generally 
al«o as pateJ, hut in other vifjages any respected and moderately pros 
per ws man may function as headman and represent the commumty 
m dealings w iih outsiders Some of these potgl arc rccognmed by Gov 
authority of others springs only from the confidence 

01 the community 

, vitw fiafora) conducts the cult of the clan god so 

Tites for the village dcitia He 
function founder and often combines his 
arc required of a speciaf supernatural pow ers 

conta« with the for the task of establishing direct 

into a state of tT-,r.”^ dunng certain ntual performances fall 
. aiterpreied as possession by gods. 

T« (K, M. Mh, Uelom. ,1 .1. 1* * 

r«eriny , ^ '* * """ 
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The cult of the clan deities stands certainly foremost in the Gonds’ 
religious consciousness, except perhaps in those areas where tribal cul- 
ture is already in a state of disintegration. Other prominent 
deities are Aki Pen, the Village-Guardian, and Auwal the Village- 
Mother, whose places of worship are universal features of every Gond 
village. Shrines of Bhimana, Jangu Bai, Boani, and Rajul Pen, all 
deities with power to influence the fate of human beings, are found 
in many villages, but their cult rests in the hands of individual families 
and is usually not the concern of the whole community. All Gonds, 
on the other hand, worship the Earth-Mother, Dhartri Mata, and the 
supreme being, Shembu Pen or Sri Shembu, to whom, when speaking 
any language other than Gondi, they refer as Mahadeo or Bhagavan. 

All deities are drought of in anthropomorphic terms, and their 
reality is for the average Gond as great as that of his material environ- 
ment. His religiousness is deeply rooted in his belief in the oneness 
of the woi'lds of human beings and spirits, and the conviction that only 
the man in harmony with the supernatural powers can prosper in this 
Ufe. 


Bards and Craftsmen associated with the Aboriginals. 

Pardhans. 

In the greater part of the literature on the Gonds of the Central 
Provinces the Pardhans are described as the priests of the Gonds. This 
denomination is definitely misleading ; while in places where aboriginal 
culture is in decay the position may have became obscured, the Pardhans 
in Adilabad and the adjoining area of the Central Provinces cannot 
by any stretch of imagination be endowed with priestly functions. They 
are the hereditary bards of the Gonds, and the songs and stories which 
they preseiT^e by oral transmission are the most impoitant depositories 
of Gond tradition. ''Their presence at many, though by no means the 
majority, .of religious rites is obligatory, but at these they function only 
as .musicians, never as priests.^ In regarding them as such we should 
be as mistaken as a spectator at a Roman Catholic High Mass who 
assumes that the solo-singers — performing perhaps a Mass by Beetho- 
ven — are the main executants of the ritual. 

As bards and guardians of tradition the Pardhans plav a vital 
role in Gond culture, and I have often noticed that where the Pardhans 
discard their fiddle and abandon their ancient association with Gonds, 
their oum as well as their former patrons’ cultural life suffers the loss 
of a vital element. This development, however, has as yet hardly 
touched the central highlands with its compact aboriginal population, 
and is confined to areas such as the plains of Kinwat. 

,1. The slory quoted by R. V. Russell (op. cil. Vol. IV., pp. 354) which implies that the 
Pardhans' function by divine appointment as priests of the Gonds. is unknown in Adilabad. 
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But are the Pardlnns themselves abonsmals’ Culturally >>>'11^^' 
long no doubt to the aboriginal sphere, tot their racial rM« 
he elseuhere Even at a glance most Pardhans are easily distinpished 
horn Gonds Their physical type B far more progressive, the face 
longer, the nose more prorranenl and narrower, the stature shelter and 
more delicate. Some uomcn with large deep set eyes fine noses and 
small mouths are v cry beautiful and their mov ements arc mote gracelul 
,han those of Gond women T\hen they ate excited, the gestures of 
their slendrr hands and the stream of attractively modulairf vvords 
f <? u T»-.i ,rvc n./* lanmistre sodden by the Pardhans 
* • arc cquall) fanuliar 

, he epics and hymns 

which ihe^ smt; at feasts and for the eniertammcnt o! Gond audiences 
and We ha%c here the unusual case of artists whose mam medium of 
artistic expression is a language other than their present mother 
tongue’ The origin of the Pardhans intimate association with the 
Gonds will liaN-c to be discussed m a later chapter, but their s>'mbiosis 
IS obviously of verj long standing 

The Gond system of exogamous phratnes and dans rules also Par 
dhan socict> and each Gond has a Hoibc Pardhan [rota patan) of his 


I 

does not liv e m his patron s village and to-^la) this would indeed be 
impossible at most Pardhans stand to more than one Gond m the rela 
tionship of rota patan, and their patrons arc scattered over several 
villages But this ma> onl> be a recent development and when each 
Gond dan occupied its own clan land the Pardhans of the same clan 
probably also lived dose at hand Just as a hatora or hereditary priest 
is attached to each clan god so there is a Pardhan who functions as 
ine hereditary bard and musiaan at all ntes m honour of each Persa 


*P*°“Sh dosel) connected vvith the Gonds most sacred ntes the 
Fardhans^ not accorded equal social status Gonds will not partake 
u .u Ik entrance into the interior of their houses 

and ih?PwHn^'‘“' <lB"nction tends to deepen 

bans arc novi' m danger of being classed with the outcastes of 
no. vnw",'’ abongmal areas, hoivcvcr, they are 

S' S i™ . J"'’ ■’PP''??’’'' disability, they may m« freely with 

rfIw,rbT..'° I'f '***''T 'h' cl“«l verandas 

01 ttieir houses like any other visitor 




Fig. 27, Kanaka Slanku, a famous Pardhan of Pulera, playing the kingri. 


Fig. 28.' Kanaka Ramu, a Pardhan of Pulera, plardng the peprc. 
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Many Gond villages contain several houses of Pardhans. They 
stand usually a little apart from the other houses, but are of the same 
coastruction though often rather small. Nowadays a good many Par- 
dhans have taken to agriculture, and work on the fields like any Gond. 
But this is not their traditional occupation, and even to-day there are 
numerous Pardhans who live only on what they receive from Gonds 
as wages for their performances and on the fees due to them in their 
capacity as House Pardhans. 

The most important possession of a Pardhan is his kingri, a string 
instrument with three cords and a square wooden sound-box covered 
by a skin-membrane. On this fiddle Pardhans play during certain 



Fig. IV. Fardhan’s kingri and bow made of an antelope's horn. 


phases of the Persa Pen rites and accompany themselves when singing 
hymns or reciting epics. At festivals it is usually the most promineiU 
Pardhan who plays the kingri, while younger men blow trumpets and 

beat drums (Figs. 27, 28, 47). . . • , , , r r- ^ ^ 

In their dress Pardhan men are indistinguishable from Oonds, but 
women wear as a rule a choli or bodice of the type customary among 
all the lower Hindu castes, and their forehead is often painted with a 

red caste mark. , - 1 u 

In their social observances, marriage customs and funeral-rites they 

follow in practically every detail the Gond pattern ; their accompany- 
ing songs are however generally in Marathi. worship the same 

gods as the Gonds and attend most of their^ religious ceremonies, but 
without ever taking the part of the officiating priest. Only at rites 
performed individually by each family, such as for instance the First 
Sowing of his own crops, does the 'Pardhan householder himself conduct 
the ceremony and make the offerings. 

4 


r>a.S 



Fio V Pardkon ttumptls t Tepn and i hcn^ which ore usualt;f plofcd together. 


Tctu 


Not all Gonda ha\c Pardhans as hereditary bards. In some clans 
d families a function similar lo that of the House Pardhan is perform- 
by a member of another tribe of bards and minstrels: the Totis. 
V Russell' and others ha\c desenbed the Totis as a sub-tribe of the 
P^^hans, but I svonilcr whether this classification can be upheld. The 
mode of life of the two castes and their peculiar relationship to Gonds 
arc no doubt Identical, but white in Adilabad the Pardhans’ own Ian* 
guaqc is Marathi, the Totb speak here Gondi as their mother-tongue, 
claim an association w itb the Gonds older than that of any Pardhan 
e 0 IS arc not \ cry numerous , m physical type they seem to be slightly 
muAdaAc*'^ a'cragc Pandhan and their pigmentation is 


In the social scale they rant loster than Pardhans and I have 
t™ I,™ n ’i'' “ <>■' Pardhans beg from them, the Totis 

h>' this they probably only mean that Totis 
to ^ Pardhan s door and not that they are attached 

to indmdiial Pardhan families like a rota palari is to his Gond patrons. 
• o» \u IV. f iu 
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The stories and songs recited by Totis are even to verbal identity 
largely the same as those of Pardhans, but it is said that tlie particular 
speciality of Totis are stories of the god Bhimana, They too accom- 
pany themselves on the kingri, the three-stringed fiddle, and blow trum- 
pets on ceremonial occasions. 

Many Toti women are expert in tattooing and the elaborate tattoo 
covering the arms, shoulders, and chests of many Gond women are their 
work. For this they are paid in cash or grain, and they make regular 
visits to the Gond villages \vhere their serx'ices are likely to be required. 

Most of what has been said of the Pardhans applies also to the 
Totis ; they worship the Gond gods, have part in the same social system, 
and observe the same social customs. But it seems that they are less 
inclined to exchange their ancestral role of bards for agriculture, and 
very few Totis have attained the status of independent cultivators. 

Khatis. 

Perhaps not as intimate and permanent as the tie between the Gonds 
?nd their bards, yet in many respects similar is the association of certain 
craftsmen with the aboriginals of the Adilabad District. These crafts- 
men, who supply both Gonds and Kolams mth most of their essential 
implements, with many cherished ornaments, and even with ritual 
objects, have to a large extent been absorbed in the pattern of aboriginal 
society. Like Pardhans and Totis they live in the Gonds’ villages and 
are often as fluent in Gondi as in their own mother-tongue. 

Foremost among these craftsmen rank the Khatis or blacksmiths, 
,a people of progressive physical type with regular features and slender 
build, sho^ving most of the features of Eickstedt’s Indid type.^ They 
.speak Marathi, but instead of the exogamous dhdsions cuirent among 
the black,smiths of Marathwara, they have the same clans as Gonds 
and Pardhans, grouped in phratries which are exogamous and charac- 
terized by the number of their wen. Their inclusion in the Gond sys- 
tem is, however, not as complete as that of Pardhans and Totis, and they 
take no active part in the cult of the clan-deities, though they are not 
debarred from attending the ceremonies. 

Unlike such blacksmiths as the Agaria of the Central Provinces, 
who are looked dow upon by Gonds, the Khatis enfoy a comparatively 
good social status and they may enter the Gonds’ houses. But Gonds 
and Khatis do not partake of each others’ food. 

A Khati works not only in his own village, where he has a small 
smithy, but goes ^vith his instruments and bellows to the surrounding 
settlements and works there in improvised shelters and under trees. 
Whoever wants implements repaired or new implements made supplies 
the Khati with charcoal and sometimes lends a hand in the work. The 

1. C.f. E. V. Eicksledt, ‘Tlie Position of Mysore in India’s Racial History,’ in The Mysore 
Tribes and Castes, Mysore, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 34-36. 
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iron js generally bought m a bazaar by the client, but there are also 
iron smelters of Telugu stock in such places as Dasturabad From 
those Goods and Kolams for \shom they work, regularly the Khatis rc- 
cene annually a h^cd amount of gram and in return do all repairs and 
make new implements from iron supplied by the client TTns is their 
main income , cash payments from casual customers front a much smaller 
part of their income 

'ITic Khatis haic no monopoly of the forge, for Gonds as well as 
Kolams arc not debtrred from blacksmiths i\ork by any taboo, and 
ot them hate thcimehes set up smithies in thnr ot.-n tfflages 
lioth they and the Kh ttis use hand bellous of cow hide which are Moira 
furnace, nowhere in Adilabad have 1 
seen the double bellmn treadled underfoot such as are used by the Koi-a 
blacksmiths of IV'arangal District 


Tl'ojam 

Oicrlii^h rL'S founders widely scattered 

h«i ^farath^.ara Only a small number of fam. 

thate « g r^ht.m[Ltmmr« „t*e& 

of lauom S^and parJ ofT" u ‘■'“rP'^"'’ 

So imDortanr^ fh J I? I of Pardhans and Tom 

tcUof^eMojan from f^hg'on that even the myths 

obtained their proto-types ^ hero Pjhandi Kupar Lingal 

»>■■■' nir'al such as rmgs, toe- 
among Gond Homen In all th ^ ^ market 

process , e ^ »he orr perdue 

.eors a 

the Goods houses but unhlTparfl! ’•"'Y ntof enter 
hr Ounds flow f^e^aT <>» ™ eit fo.^ 
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and thus became Icnown by the clan-names of their masters. 

Non-Aboriginal Populations. 

Besides those liards and craftsmen who, though themselves not of 
aboriginal stock, have lived for centuries within the orbit of Gond cul- 
ture, certain communities of a very different order share to-day the ab= 
original’s habitat and in many places even his village. These com- 
munities have few traditional associations with the Gonds; they are 
for the greater part new comers Avho invaded the country only when 
the power of the Gond chiefs ivas broken and the land thrown open 
to new settlers. Their economy is largely not complementary to Aat 
of the Gonds but competitix^e, and in many cases they have succeeded 
in ousting the aboriginals from their ancestral lands. These immigrant 
populations may be roughly divided into landowmers, cultivators, traders 
and craftsmen, but for our purposes it will be more convenient to group 
them according to their linguistic and cultural background into Marathi 
and Telugu speaking castes, Banjaras and Mussalmans- Naturally no 
lull description of these ‘ progressive ’ populations can be attempted 
here and we will mention only those who exert a cultural and economic 
influence on the Gonds. 

Yet a few remarks on the outstanding features of Marathwara and 
Telingana in general may help the reader to visualize the setting of 
Gond culture in this border-land between Aryan and Dravidian civili- 
zations. 

The difference in atmosphere between Marathwara and Telingana 
is so pronounced that even the most superficial observer can hardly over- 
look it. The landscape in Marathwara is stern, ■with wide stretches of 
dry crops and stony hills rising suddenly from undulating plains, -while 
an occasional fort perched on a rocky peak introduces here and there 
a note of grandeur ; Telingana is smiling and exuberant, enlivened even 
in the hot season by numerous lotus-covered tanks, brilliant irrigated 
rice-fields and topes of the elegant palmyra palm. Entirely in keeping 
with this scene is an element of flamboyance in rural Telug-u culture; 
the people wear a great deal of colour, the men dressing in red and 
purple turbans and often petunia-coloured dhoti, the women in bright 
sari of the gayest shades; they deck themselves with flashy jewellery 
but show little concern over housing; they are loud and boisterous in- 
speech, vivacious among themselves, but rather sullen towards out- 
siders. The Marathas are in comparison austere, the women dress in 
more subdued colours, and the men except for a red turban almost 
entirely in white, wearing rarely any but the plainest jewellery. There 
is a feeling of solidity about their villages, the houses are well built and 
well kept, the people are quieter but on the whole more hospitable 
and friendly to strangers. Distinctions of caste and wealth seem to 
have among them less significance than among the Telugu folks, and 
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the old martial spint seems to ha\e bred a certain spirit of camar<^ 
dene among all classes of villagers. The Maratha peasant is upnght 
and self-possessed before superiors, and though sometimes perhaps 
harsh, not oierbeanng ton arch his inferiors One docs not find m Ma- 
rathivara the same exaggerated senility of the lower castes as in Tc- 
lugu areas. It may be that a capitalistic system with big land owners 
and a large class of landless agncukural labourers ^^as long dominant 
in Telingana, svhile smaller holdings and a prosperous mdependent pea- 
santry ivere features of rural Maratha soaciy 

Apart from these cultural differences there is, of course, also the 
contrast in physical type Most Maralhas are of comparatively light 
colour, athletic build and prominent facial features , the Telugus, with 
the exception of some Brahmin families, arc of darJw complexion, which 
has in some young women a lo ely bluish undertone, they arc more 
delicately built with soft rounded features, iheir movements are grace- 
ful, ranging from vwid agitation to a mature lassitude 

Seldom can ideas and associations originating m Europe be so well 
applied to Indian conditions as if we describe the atmosphere of Marath- 
waia as ‘northern’ and that of Tchngana as ‘ southern ’ The Telugus 
haie indeed all the characteristics which we are used to associate with 
a southern people, .\nd their melodious language has often been described 
as the Italian of India, the more reserved Marathas and their more 
^rit^ style of living appears m contrast defimtely ‘ northern* But 
’ '' universahtv of Hindu- 

ism w 

tions ■ 

Telugu Coder 
The » « 

vani 
and 


blurred many distinc- 
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while many 
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debt has accumulated, do not press for prompt payment. From that 
moment they can demand from their unfortunate debtor regular pay- 
ments in money and goods with little probability of the debt ever being 
cleared. Gonds ouming land often tender it as surety and once this 
has happened the sahukar is almost certain to appropriate their land 
on the pretext of impaid debts, notv\'ithstanding that in the course of 
years he has received several times the principal amount.^ Thus many 
of the Komtis residing at Asifabad and other centres of trade have be- 
come big landlords and owm numerous villages with a predominantly 
aboriginal population. Often towm-bred and town-minded they cannot 
be called good landlords ; regarding their villages purely as commercial 
enterprises they let out tlieir land to those tenants who can pay the 
highest rent and do not hesitate to replace Gonds who may have culti- 
vated the land for generations by immigrants from other districts, more 
experienced in agricultural methods. Thus the acquisition of a village 
by a Komti has at the best meant for the Gond cultivators the burden of 
rents several times the Government land-revenue and at the worst ex- 
pulsion and replacement by tenants of other caste.- 

In view of the dispossession of numerous Gonds by members of the 
Komti caste, one may be inclined to consider the institution of the 
sahukar as an unmitigated evil. Yet, its advantages for the Gond must 
not be overlooked. The sahukar is for him a kind of insurance who 
will in most cases help him over bad times due to failure of crops or 
personal misfortune. No doubt the price a Gond has to pay for this 
security is exorbitant, but if he has a permanent connection with a 
sahukar, he knows that the latter wall not let him starve, and wdll almost 
certainly advance him the cash sums required for the payment of land- 
revenue or fines. 

Thus the Komti has become an almost indispensable element in 
Gond economy, and while many a Gond will grumble over the high 
rates of interest and the rapaciousness of his sahukar, he will not 
seriously consider standing on his owm feet. 

The Komtis belong to one of the highest castes of Telugu society 
, and there is for them no question of any but business relations wth their 
Gond clients. But although they are fully aware that Gonds sacrifice 
and eat cows, they do not treat them in the same manner as such out- 
castes as Malas and Madigas. 

Another high Hindu caste with \v3iom the Gonds come frequently 
in touch are the Brahmins, many of whom hold the position of heredi- 
tary patwari or vdllage-accountants. According to the present Hyder- 
abad revenue-system there is for each village or group of villages a 

1. Since ihis was wriUen H.E.H. ihe Nizam’s Government has brought into force anti-alienation 
laws preventing the transfer of the land of Gonds to non-aboriginals.- 

2. A Tenancy Act passed in 1945 will go a long way in safeguarding the rights of the aboriginal 
cultivator. 
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palwan whose dot/ .1 .s to keep the land regMcr and the roenue ac- 
counts record all transfers of lands and supcnise the collection ol the 
Imd re\enuc In settled progressi\e areas he is little more than a clerk, 
but in a district such as Adilabad, where the population is fluctuating 
and a large part of the land not held under permanent propriety righ«, 
his importance u far greater For here he can exert a considerable 
influence on the annua! allotment of land for cultuation and c\en in 
the granting of permanent title deeds His power is cnlianccd by the 
hereditarv character of his office, while all higher rc\cnuc*officers are 
frequently transferred he remains on the spot and his mformation is 
theiefore usually unchallenged Most palwan ha\c made the fullest 
use of this position and have gradually acquired a great deal of land 
which was formerly held by Gonds This is not the place to discuss 
in detail the alienation of the aboriginals land by other castes, but there 
can be no doubt that during the last fifty years a \ciy considerable 
part of the Gonds ancestral land has passed into the hands of Brahmin 
patiuan families 

The Gonds regard these Brahmin patwari and landlords 
with resentment and suspicion, and one often hears them com* 
plain that the Gond Raj has given way to a Raj of Brahmins and Komtis. 
They feel none of the ordinary Hindus respect for the Brahmin and 
to accept cooked food from the hand of a Brahmin would be cause 
for excommunication, T he Brahmins in turn recognise that Gonds stand 
on a plane different from that of the Hindu population and m spite 
of their beef eating refrain from treating them as untouchables, it seems 
that in this respect they adopt towards the aboriginals the same attitude 
as toivards Mussalmans and Christians /Vnother powerful section of 
lelugu society with which the Gonds come often in contact arc the 
Velmas This caste of cultivators and substantial land owners is widelj 
distributed over most parts of Tclingana and claims Kshatriya origin. 
Rajas of Velma caste arc reported to have held the forts of Nirmal and 
Utnur but the appearance of Velmas in other parts of Adilabad District 
IS 01 comparatively recent date Hardly more than fifty or sixlj years 
have passed since Velma landowners of the neighbouring district of 
Kanmnagar turned their eyes to the fertile lowlands in the riverain 
yacu of the taluqs of Chinnur and Lakshctipet Later they extended 
heir holdings to the uplands of Asifabad Taluq and once thev had 
f an area few Gonds could stand up to their wealth 
and resourcefulness mihccomoftition for Unfl t.. .u i 

cultivators lost their ri 
into the hands of Vcl 
the lands wtested fio 
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and Brahmins, tlie tendency to replace aboriginals by more expert 
cultivators imported from the densely populated part of Karimnagar. 

Thus in tire wake of the Velmas followed in many places Kapus, 
the great cultivating caste of Telingana. Their attachment to the land 
is as great as, in this time of rapidly expanding population, their hunger 
for land, and where Velmas acquired villages in former Gond country, 
landless Kapus were only too willing to settle as their tenants. Other 
Kapus came in compact groups across the Godavari and spread over 
the plains on the southern fringe of tJie Adilabad District. Unlike the 
Velmas they did not seek land for the sake of hiring it out at a profit, 
but settled in the villages and worked on the fields themselves. There- 
by they entered into immediate competition with the Gonds, and by 
their comparative affluence resulting from better agricultural methods 
and superior experience in marketing, and by their greater power of 
asserting themselves, they usually succeeded in pressing out the 
Gonds and acquiring most of their land. Once established, Kapus will 
seldom let aboriginals stay on the land as tenants, and at the best they 
will employ the Gond as a daily labourer. Consequently the influx 
of Kapus into an area leads usually sooner or later to a withdrawal 
of Gonds from the main villages to outlying hamlets, and often to their 
complete disappearance from the locality. This can be observed in the 
block of Telugu villages round Adilabad as well as in many parts of the 
Godavari- valley. In spite of the close contact between Kapus and 
Gonds living in the same village, there is very little cultural exchange, 
and the Gonds do not seem to have been greatly influenced by the Ka- 
pus’ social customs or religious ideas. Both communities decline to 
partake of the other’s food, and keep as a rule very much to themselves. 

The Gonds’ relations with most craftsmen of Telingana are of a 
very superficial nature. At markets, they buy the wares of potters, 
weavers and tailors, and a wealthy Gond may occasionally call a car- 
penter to his village to can^e a door or a maixiage post. Gold and 
silver-ornaments are purchased from Sonars who live in the bigger vill- 
ages of the plains and come to fairs, such as the Keslapur jatra. All 
these transactions are executed on a cash basis, and there is in them no 
institutional factor as in the relations between Gonds and Khatis. On 
a slightly different basis are the Gonds’ relations with those Telugu 
potters from whom they order their gumela drums as well as the clay 
horses and elephants used as votive offerings; the traditional payment 
for a pair of drums is one fowl and one or two seers of rice, and for a 
large clay-animal the price is a calf. 

No appreciable impression on Gond culture has been produced 
by the contact with such menial castes as Malas and Madigas. Lea- 
ther-workers of Madiga caste live in some Gond villages, their small 
houses usually at a fair distance from Gond dwellings. They function 
as village ser\^ants and supply the Gonds with sandals and other leather 



goods In their trntmcnt the Gonds have lollosied the ° 

TO«i and consider ihera-nthcr lHoglc-il )-as tintouchablK 
although to Gond sentiment the Madigis habit of beef-catmg and their 
work on cow’s hide is in no way lepulsivc 

A somewhat cx( optional position among the Telugu s^abng cas 
tes that ha\c infiltrated into the Gond cotintrj is held by the Best'is or 
fisherman who arc now found m the \icinjty of tanks and the larger 
streams Tlieir primitisc pfij-sical features and their type of economy 
suggest that they arc of ahonginal stods hut their origin stUl lies in 
the dark They catch fish with nets of vinous kinds as vv'cll ns bamboo- 
tnps, and sell them in the bazaars or barter them for grain Often 
they supplement their food supply b^ digging for jungle rwts with 
digging sticks nr by working as agricultural labourers Nearly all 
B«tas keep pigs and it is from them that the Gonds and Kolatns buy 
pigs for certain sacrifices For though not debarred from pig keeping 
by any taboo the Gonds of to day are not in the habit of breeding pigs, 
-nd I know' of only one progressive Gond who among other innovations, 
has recently introduced pigs into his village /Ml others obtain sacrificial 
pigs from Bestas and itinerant \\ addars 

Besides the Telugu populations settled m Adilabad District there 
are wandering entertainers from other parts of the country who \TSit 
the Gond villagi j and do a good deal to brighten the life of the villagers. 
They tour in parties of three to ten persons men, women and children 
and amase the Gonds by jugglmg tneks dancing and singing and the 
acting of small dramatic scenes receiving in return food and modest 
cash gifts These jugglers and musKims who mainly come from Ka 
rimnagar District, arc as a rule quite welcome and must be dearly 
distinguished from the bands of itinerant fakirs and so-called sadhus, 

who do noth nf» f/i - •- ' 


flrtfl. /Via « 
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But the influence tl cy exert remains as yet on the surface and the sadhus 
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influence on th.e Gonds and that even a hundred and fifty years ago they 
were tire politically predominant element in many parts of tire district. 
It has already been mentioned that until 1803 almost the whole of the 
district tvas included in Berar, tlren jointly administered by the Nizam 
and the Bhonsle of Nagpur, -while Rajura Taluq with the fortress 
of Manikgarh -was under the undivided rule of this Maratha dynasty. 

Yet although under Maratha rule a number of high-caste Hindus 
were established as hereditai-y deshmukh, permanent settlers of Maratha 
stock do not seem to have been numerous in the district, and most of 
the Marathi speaking cultivators now found in the west and north say 
that it was only their fathers or grandfathers who immigrated from 
Berar or other areas of Marathwara. 

In the taluqs of Kinwjat .and-Adilabad, as well as in parts of Utnur 
and Both, Maratlia Brahnuns play a YoIe^similar to tliat of the Telugu 
Brahmins in Asifabad- "jCalnq. They hold’^ost of the patwari posts by 
hereditary right and' this has enabled ttem to amass a great deal of 
land, which they hire out to both’^aborigmSls and Maratha cultivators. 
It seems that they and the other higher Mgxatha castes are less tolerant 
of Gond custom than' flieir Telugu ^M^rparts, and man^ Gonds in 
Kinwat have given up the'sacrificet^E^ws, because, as they say, the 
Hindus threaten to treat them^as outcastes if they persist in the practice. 
Apart from the Brahmin families which furnish patwati and other minor 
officials, there are a few Brahmin houses of high standing, such as the 
Rajas of Udaram, ^vho tvere of importance even in Aurangzeb’s time 
and hold now a large estate in the vicinity of Mahur. 

In the areas with predominant Maratha influence the money- 
lender’s place is mainly filled by sahukar of Manvari caste whose 
homeland is distant Gujerat. For Maratha society does not contain an 
indigenous class of money-lenders, and Marwaris have spread over the 
whole of Maratliwara. In their dealings with Gonds they do not differ 
appreciably from Komtis, except perhaps in that they do _not_ always 
reside at the centres of trade ; isolated Marwari families live in some 


of the larger Gond -villages. 

The great land-owning caste of Marathwara are the Marathas,^ 
a caste of martial traditions and high social status. In the western 
parts of Adilabad District a good many Marathas are found to-day scat- 
tered over many -villages, sometimes living side by side with Gonds. 
Most of them are substantial farmers who own a considerable aino^t 
of land and have a comparatively high standard of Resiffing 

in the villages where they own land, they inanage their holdings them- 
selves, and often employ Gonds as agricultural labourers . But Ae 
majority are new comers, who remember ->vell when they, their fathe 


1. The term MaralKa in the loose sense of the word is 
inhatilanls of Marathwara; but fn its stricter seice it applies 
warrion who were once the leaders of Maratha society. 


applied to all the Marathi ipeatinR 
only to a caste of land owners and 
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or grandfathers immigrated from the Distnets of Nander or Parbham 
or fiom Berar Almost identical to that of the Marathas is the position 
of some Marathi speaking Rajputs most of them are fairly prosperous 
land-owners I have also met Rajputs who live m the style of simple 
cultnators in close proKimity with (jonds and some c\cn speak Gondi 
Far more numerous than either the Marathas or Rajputs arc the 
Kuiibis I ho form the mam peasant population of Berar and from there 
ha\e filtered across the Penganga into the northern areas of Adilabad 
Dislnct They are cultnators famed for their industnousncss and 
thrift and correspond roughly to the kapus of Telingana In the plains 
of the Adilabad and Rajura Taluqs they hav c dunng the list hundred 
ycare acquired much land which vv- gJoHagd y held by Gonds, but those 
who failed to obtain land of as the tenants of big 

land-oiyncrs. Natmally lhc^%fcra<>-r«fg^ with favour on the 
Mcupauon of rnuch of 'heir^^er M b> tli^migrants, and there 
are instances of tension w^hy KuJilP^ ? . 
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are without exception recent immigrants from adjacent districts and 
arc so hinduized that the Gonds consider them in the same light as 
other Maratha castes. 

Among the craftsmen of Marath^vara the Inkars, lou^-caste cotton- 
weavers, ha^•e perhaps most importance in Gond economy. Small 
colonies of Inkars are attached to Gond \'illages even in areas t\dth an 
othenvise almost purely aboriginal population ; they weave cloth from 
cotton which they either gro%v tliemselves or purchase from local cul- 
tivators and, accepting pa^mient in both cash and grain, sell it in the 
vicinity. Occasionally Gonds give cotton to Inkars ^vith the order to 
make it up into cloth and pay for the labour at an agreed rate, but in 
recent times machine-made textiles sold cheaply in the bazaars have 
entered into competition witli the Inkars’ less well finished products and 
many Gonds prefer to sell their entire cotton crop to wholesale mer- 
chants and to buy ^vhatcver cloth they require in the open market. 
Thus the local -weavers are cut out and want of emplo-yment in their 
traditional craft has forced them to seek other means of subsistence. 
Some have taken to agricultural labour, ^vhile a few, using the business 
sense acquired by generations of peddling cloth, have established them- 
selves as petty moncy-lendei's. 

The Inkars arc a subdivision of the large caste of Mahars which 
throughout Marathwara constitutes the bulk of the outcaste popu- 
lation. In many Gond villages there are Mahars, who have either never 
wo\'en or have gi\'cn up their craft and now function as village- 
messengers or kohnal; for it would seem that Gonds find it convenient 
to entrust the unpopular task of collecting supplies for touring officials 
to outsiders. Mahars stand like the Malas of Telingana at the very 
bottom of the social scale, and are treated as untouchables by Gonds 
and Hindus alike. 

Besides those Khatis and Wojaris who have adopted the Gond sys- 
tem of elan-names there are other blacksmiths and brass-founders who 
have Marathi septs and evince no cultural assimilation with Gond 
society. They are found mainly in the open country where Gonds live 
in symbiosis with other populations and work for Gonds as for any other 
client, cash payments replacing more and more the old system of inter- 
caste barter. The same applies of course to other Marathi -speaking 
craftsmen such as potters and carpenters. 

As various sadhus from Telingana cross the Godavari and wander 
through the Gond countr>% so the orange-robed Gosains of the hill- 
monastery of Sikar, near klahur, visit the villages of Gonds begging 
for alms and spreading, more incidentally than with definite intent of 
religious pi'opaganda, certain supeidicial traits of Maratha culture. 

The Ban jam Tribes. 

An ethnic element, entirely different in origin, culture and race 
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from both Maratha and Tclugu castes and constituting doubtless the 
newest addition to the population pattern of the distnct arc the scmi 
nomadic tribes of Banjaras Lambiras’ Mathuras and ^Nanjans 
ITieir homeland is Northern India and it tvas only m the wake of Mus 
lim armies that they wandered southu-ard and established themscU cs 
m many parts of the Deccan While Danjaras were engaged both m 
cattle breeding and m the transport of goods on the backs of their pack- 
bullocks Mathuras were cattifr-breeders par excellence, with no other 
means of subsistence than their large herds with whom they wandered 
from grazing ground to grazin" ground W hen modem means of trans 
port outstnpped the Banjaras bullock caravans many of them took to 
agnculturc w ith particular emphasis on the raising of Ii\ c stock- Other 
Banjaras howeser were less successful in their transiuon to a ne^^ 
economy drifted from place to place m search of occasional labour and 
owiT^ to their inclination to pettj theft wrre in some places listed among 
the Criminal Tnbes 

In Adilabad District the settlement of Banjaras is of ver> recent 
men still remember the time when the first immigrants 
'''' 
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Hindus, and that their religion debars them from living in solid 
houses. Agriculture is for them but a side-line, and many Mathuras live 
the greater part of the year in forest areas where they find good graz- 
ing for tlicir cattle. There they build temporary settlements, usually 
without attempting to raise c\’cn garden-crops. Though here and there 
they have acquired land, primarily with a view to securing a claim to 
'residence in a locality with good gi'azing, they have not seriously entered 
the scramble for land and the main cause for occasional conflict with 
Gonds is tlie damage done by their cattle to the latter’s crops. 

Ultimately there are the Wanjaris, to-day a caste of settled peasant 
proprietors; they disclaim all connection with the nomadic Banjaras, 
but are yet most likely of the same stock. They are only found in the 
western parts of Both Taluq and are recent immigrants from Parbhani 
and Nander; despite the short association ^vith their new lands they 
are well-established. 

The cultural influence of Banjaras and associated tribes on the 
Gonds is as yet negligble. These tribes speak their own languages, and 
have their own set of customs which distinguishes them from the local 
Hindu population as much as from the Gonds. Ev'cn in their colourful 
dress, which follo^vs a North Indian pattern, they have not adapted 
themselves to the cultural — and indeed climatic — atmosphere of the 
Deccan. With their tall stature, fair skin and light eyes, Banjaras and 
Mathuras appear et'en at a glance as ‘ foreigners ’ in this part of India. 


Mussalmans. 

Mogul generals %yere the first foreign invaders ■who brought the 
Gond Kingdoms of the Deccan under effective control. Numerous are 
the sontrs and stories of the fights of Gond heroes agaimt t e 
of the “ Delhi Raja,” as the Mogul Emperor is called in Gond folklore, 
anH of the fortunate, or unfortunate, but always creditable, expenences 
of Gond Rajas at the Mogul court. Often these stories end with the 
triumph or at least the successful e.'^cape of the Gond hero, there arc 
others which tell of the Gond Raja’s death after a valiant fight. All 
Gonds know, of course, that final victory lay u-itli the Mussalmans to 
whom in Gondi they refer as ‘ Turkal.’ and they have not forgotten that 
they are a conquered race. In the territories now include in 
tral Provinces, Mogul rule was followed by Maratha ru e, an e 
Gonds soon learnt the difference between the ordered and on^he whole 
rather loose administration of the Mo.guls and the 
dations of Maratha chieftains. But in the area of the Adilabad District 

Muslim rule continued at least nominally even ^ 

co-regnum with the Bhonsle Rajas, and after 1803 

of Deogaon provided for the cession of the whole of the te y 

of the Penganga to the Nizam of Hyderaba . Pnnrlwana as 

Since Aen Mussalmans have controlled this part of Gondwana, as 
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the old Mogul historons used lo call the countr>- of the Gonds. Dunn? 
almost a ccntur>’ their hand la> but lightly on their subjects and lo«l 
Gond Raias and thiefiains commued m the same feudal st>le as ol old. 
But nhen some fifty >ears ago attetnpuucrc made to ra^ the revenue 
of the district by throivong it open to immigrants of neighbouring areas, 
the adnwmstranon u as tightened and iVic Gonds began to Tcaluc that it 
nas the Mussalman who melded the power Graduallj their 
of action was narrowed by a bureaucracy almost entirely staffed by 
Mussalmans and the sanous Gmcfiuncnt depanments toob charge of 
alf resources of the countrj 

The Gonds stiU remember the time when no forcst-hws interfered 
wjih their system of agriculture, no excise-rules deprived them of liquor, 
and the fruits cf the jungle were not auctioned to non*aborlcinal con- 
tractors ft hen Gov emment rcstnctcd the utilization of what the Gonds 
considered their own by ancient right, there was wide-spread re5ent- 
ment and Mussalroans, as the principal agents of Government in these 
restrictive measures, viere believed to be resporisiblc for all encroach- 
ments on the traditional Gond ccononi) /\s in other backward areas 
of India, there was a good deal of fncuon beivvecn the aboricinals and 
Subordinate Government servants, but die bitterness of the Gonds to- 
tiards oppressive forest guards or police constables vv as not rooted in any 
communal feeling. Most Gonds are dtsccmlng enough to judge officials 
by their merits and attach themselves with lo^al alTccdon to those Mus- 
lim officers who have shown real sympathy for thrir pr^Weme 
• r, • • . , 

even • . * ■ 

const ■ • . f ... 

to sp ■ ' 

Tiotn....kv }v.i.i4i:ii uiiucrsiood in what is called turitflf gohti, the hlussal- 
mans langimge. Anotjier tangibfe influence of Islamic culture is the 
cclebralion of thr ^foharrum festivaL Though the Gonds know nothine 
of Its mcamnc, the) ‘ • * .... . 

of Husain and to cor • ' • . • 


-r .v r o' wim Mussalmars, for they arc aware 

t the fact that Mussalmary worship only one god And bv using, 
vvhen speaking Urdu, the irnn A'Wa or Allah, S)ilonymously with 
Bhajaian, Mahadco and Sberobu Pen, din Gonds imply that the God 
bglom sCiS"”"* auprtmo doity of thtir otvn rc- 

_ Id tile social sphere, on the other hand, Jtuslim ideas have little 
to Muslm enstom, for instance, than the freedom and independence of 
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Gond and Kolam women. Yet the Gonds show no inclination to adopt 
the standards of the ruling race, and bitterly resent the occasional inter- 
ference of the police in cases of marriage by elopement or capture. They 
feel that it is unjust to impose on them sentences under a Code conflict- 
ing with their own notions of right and ^\Tong. It is only certain Raja 
families who in a half-hearted way have begun to conform to Muslim 
ideas of feminine modesty, and when strangers are about their women- 
folk keep out of sight. 

Besides the Go^'emment officers and their servants, only a few 
classes of Mussalmans come in close touch ^vith Gonds. Until a recent 
change in the system of disposing of minor forest produce many Mus- 
lims took Government contracts for the exploitation of grass, mahua- 
flowers^ and chironjis," and levied fees from Gonds for the use of these 
articles. Naturally they were not welcome \dsitors in the villages. 
Moreover there are Mussalmans, usually residing in such towms as Adil- 
abad and Asifabad, or even in' Hyderabad, who have acquired land 
and run their villages as commercial entei-prises in much the same way 
as Brahmin, Komti or Velma landlords. They have as a rule very 
little personal contact with their tenants and, though they are an im- 
portant factor in the economic development of the tribe, their cultural 
influence on the Gonds is insignificant. „ i -n * -u 

Distinct from the Hyderabad Mussalmans are the ^ 

of Pathan origin. During the 19th century bands of militant Ro^illas 
were a scourge of many outlying districts, and ecame no ^ ^ 

their depredations. Of late they have settled dmvn to 
occupations, acquiring land and setting up as money- en e , 
violent temperament still makes them feared among ° . , ? 

nals. An equally alien element in the rural scene are the 
came to the Deccan as mercenaries and are still used 
treasuries. Many of them have settled at taluq headquarters and gon 
into trade and the money-lending business ; some take Gover^en ^n 

tracts for minor forest-produce and Iiquor-shops, w 1 e ° rredito^ 
loyed by sahvkar and landlords to dun and “^timidate the r creditor 
and tenants- Though famous for their courage and reliability as 
soldiers and watchmen, once discharged from 

tend to become an unruly and even a criminal element, and some of 
them are the terror of rural areas. 


This enumeration of the various populations 
habitat may lead the reader to believe that Tn^minv 

must belong to the past. However, this is n j'- „]j hv 

parts of the plains the Gonds are indeed hemmed m on all sides by 


1. The corollre of Hassta latifotia. 

2. The fruits of Buchanama lalifoUa. 

5 
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Other castes and the growth of their culture is crippled by economic 
thraldom, in ivide areas of the central highlands svccks may still pass 
wthout any outsider finding his way to the Gond villages tucked away 
in secluded valleys There Gond culture still flourishes, perhaps not 
in so grand a style as of old when rajas held court m mountain fortresses, 
but with Its spirit yet fully alive and its complex ntual observed m 
traditional manner 









CHAPTER III. 

VILLAGES. 


peopling the plains and 
a eys^ have now taken shape and we can turn our eyes to 
fitted ™^nner in which the Gonds have made it their home and 
thinp- ap ^ t ements to the natural forms of landscape. Is there such a 
be in tl ^ yptcal Gond village? The answer to this question must 

^ could point to three villages, each radically 
titties h other, yet all unmistakably Gond settlements. If in 

they Gonds were absolutely free to choose their wUage-sites 

fean favouring a certain combination of environmental 

the ^ ^^^^^ard type of settlement, this time must lie far back, and 
as settings in which we find their villages to-day is as great 

UD ^ of the country’s colourful scenery. For Gonds live high 

batd^ plateau round the old fortress of Manikgarh, from whose 
mo I'aised above precipitous cliffs you look down on the softly 

thf^' f fi°othills and across the hazy lowlands to the silvery ribbon of 
vaUe^^ I^cnganga ; they live in hamlets tucked away in bamboo-fiUed 
stret^' large villages of the plains amidst long 

trees^”^^ chequered fields and groups of old tamarind and mango 

tifi r/k different surroundings we find ancient Gond sites, sanc- 

mvth shrines of clan-deities and mentioned in many a legend and 

gain a picture of the material background of Gond life, the 
un'^^ must journey through the villages of the plains and lower valleys 
of ^ plateaux and then across the central highlands, visiting some 
f the remote hamlets in the depth of the forests. If we approach the 
Prrf • ^’^^titry by. railway either from Hyderabad or from the Central 
vmces, and alight at Asifabad Road Station on the line linking 
c' y^^gal with Chanda, the ancient seat of a famous Gond dynasty, we 
^ cultivated plain, here and there broken by patches of 
, *^bby jungle. In the west rise ranges of hills : their sparsely ivooded 
_ "Uninhabited, and one would not suspect that they form the 

of plateaux dotted with villages and hamlets. A plain, 
thp ^y ^ motor-road, stretches bePveen the railway and ^ifabad, 
sf,f.^^?omistrative centre of the taluq. Once this was Gond land, but 
uce the improvement of communications has opened up the county 
0 mmigrants from Telingana, the Gonds have mthdra^vn from the 
P ^^ms and to-day not a si^le village on the motor-road is any longer 
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inhabited by Gonds The immediate yicinity of Asifabad too ts iwvy an 
environment imwngemaf to abongoials, and inan| 
tnentv year! ago contained Gond communities of some strmgth base 
now an entirely non aboriginal populati^ sshde m others Goods have 
lost their land and bttomt tenants of big landmvnets or lead a prc- 


carious eKistenre as lann hands , u u u .t 

Tht country is here almost flat and the villages lie on the high banks 
of streams, some of which arc perennial, \nth still, green pools where 
mrn and cattle find water throughout the seasons, svhile others dry up 
m the hot weather and the villagers have to dig for water in the gravel 
ol the stream bed Tall tamarind trees, whose feathery branches ollcn 
cast the only shade for miles around grow on the stream banks or in 
betw een the houses that are loosely grouped according to c'tstc in strag 
gling villages Wherever Telugu land owners and peasants have settled 
in a village, their substantial homes some with tiled roofs, occupy 
the best sites m the centre while the Gonds in quarters of their own, 
live m thatchetl wattle-walled houses each homestead with its own 
fenced courtyard The closer contact with such civilization as repre- 
scnicd by the railway a bus service and the townsfolk of Asifabad has 
not raised their housmg standards for with these civili2ing influences 
came outsiders who deprived them of their lands and the deterio- 
ration in their economic status prevents them from profiting by the 
example of populations more advanced m material development But 
althovigh Gond dwellings cannot vie with the houses of prosperous 
Hindu peasants land owners and traders they arc usually better nnd 
far cleaner r t * -• lerrnen and such 


low castes ' * ' died together m 

small clustc 

Lcavin,, u uuau us rows ol whitewashed buildings its court 

hoUS<* t’ 1 " ’ 


^ I oj jrjugu stock form the predominant 
population wc find a few vilbges of aboriginal population, they are 
small settlements of less than twenfv houses lying on the edste of bill and 
valley while the lirge villages of Kapiis occupy favoured positions 
m the bends of the ruer Graduallvhills and forest close m on the \ allev 
and at UTipitta porli once the scat of a Gond ra^a of Atram clan but 
novv inhabited by a mixed popwbtvon we leave the open country of 
mulct and cotton fields A stony cart track, crossing and recrossme a 
^uHcr st^m stream climbs slowly uphill through dense shady 
fwtst 'Vbenwercicbthcfiistjilliccclcanniiweai-emthehills stren 
ctismil, !!ilb jpmymi- bamboo wcW a tranirohr patch of 
wltivapopwthadotniKoIamboiio^ [t .t tbe wllacp of Omi ^taImI^l 
vvbttc Tclow tpcato, KoW fnm, (be plams of s,rp„r Tatuq have 
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settled for the last forty years. Two tracks lead from this clearing : one 
over a narrow pass through dense forest to Dantanpalli, an old Kolani 
village with a shrine of Bhimana wddely renowmed throughout the 
country, and the other through a wooded valley, closed during the rains 
to wheeled traffic, to the large Gond village of Madura. There the val- 
ley opens into a wide basin surrounded by hill-ranges that rise abiniptly 
some eight to nine hundred feet. 

In the autumn, when the forest on the hill-slopes grows yellow, ^vith 
here and there a patch of deep purple, and straw-coloured grass clothes 
the highest spurs, Madura, \sdth its fields of young niillet, bright green 
as a paiTOt’s wing, and the grey-green crowns of the old tamarind trees, 
lies like an oasis in the paling landscape. Tree-lined streams, carry- 
ing water most of the year, wind through fields of fertile black cotton 
soil, and it is not surprising that for many generations this valley has 
harboured a prosperous Gond village. White flags fly gaily on high 
poles above the shrines of gods and the graves of ancestors, and watchers 
on field platforms rend the peace mth cries and shouts as they scare the 
thieving birds. Between hedges starred with tiny white, sweet smelling 
blossoms we enter the village and find ourselves in narrow streets formed 
by houses that lie embedded in a mass of rank flowering beans, and the 
wattle-fences of courtyards. 

To-day Madura consists of eight settlements. Five stand close to- 
gether and form a unit which functions in ritual matters as one village ; 
but three outlying hamlets have each their own village-deities and 
celebrate feasts and ceremonies as separate communities. The names 
ol these settlements are Rajaguda, Chalpanguda (“Fort-wall hamlet”), 
Punaguda (“New hamlet”), Chintaguda (“Tamarind hamlet”), 
Pendurguda (“Hamlet of the Pendur people”)), Kokaguda (“Koka tree 
hamlet”) which are inhabited only by Gonds, Partsakiguda (“Hamlet of 
the Partsaki people”) and Markaguda (“Mango hamlet”) where there 
live Gonds as well as Pardhans. Tradition tells that \vhen the Atram 
Rajas first arrived from Doi'li and founded Madura, the valley was 
empty, but in the foothills Kolams of Pangri Madura Ih^ed and culti- 
vated on the hill-sides. The Atram men built Rajaguda and later a 
mud fort, and as the population increased new hamlets sprang up near 
tire original village. 

Rajaguda is still the largest of the settlements and contains some 
twenty-five houses grouped round an open square in front of the house of 
Raja Atram Teling Rao, a substantial dwelling of ample size, but built 
in the usual style witli mud- walls and grass roof. Before the raja’s house, 
a light sun-shelter, its central pillar a carried marriage-post, shades a 
low mud-dais. It is here that men assemble to gossip and smoke, 
and the more formal gatherings for the settlement of disputes are held ; 
here the villagers sit to watch the young people dance on fine evej tings 
or gather to hear tire Pardlians sing the great Gond epics. On the other 
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sides of the square stand the houses of the Raja’s relations and rclations- 
m-law ^Ylth front doors givTng on to the piazza these housM has e their 
fenced m court>ards, cattle sheds and garden plots at the bacK, and it 
IS there that the svoraen do much of the house si ork But other houSM 
in the viUage have a different arrangement a gate in a strong svattle 
fence leads from the street direct into a courtyard, and round this tJic 


iieoiuy li a gioup ui siuau Moiiu. saucu to Auwai, me village Aloiner. 
This IS the ntual centre of Madura, and here the Gonds of Rajaguda, 
Punaguda, Chalpanguda, Pendurguda and Partsakiguda gather to per- 
form all rites concerning the ivholc community Close to the tamarind 
tree stands a high flag-pole in the centre of a square of munda posts 
where the Raja performs the Dasscra ntes. A fesv yards asvay, near 
a banyan tree, lies a small, , 
the idols of Hanuman and “ 
stand grass roofed shnnes < 

most of them far more elaborate than the santtuanes of the village dei- 
ties Near the Raja’s house there is a substantial square shnne of Jangu 
Bai, Its four comer-posts as well as the centre pole and floor are 
plastered with a special kind of white day The symbol of the goddess, 
an empty frame caned of wood, leans against the centre post and before 
the shnne flies a white flag on a white flag-staff The pnest of this shnne 
IS of Atram clan, but m another field not far atvay stands a very similar 
shnne, also containing the sacred symbols of Jangu Bai, but owned and 
tended by the members of a famUy of Maravi clan. 

A walk of less than a mile across Helds and through a small strip of 
jungle on the banks of a stream, which flows through a deep bed of soft 
alluvial soil, bring* * ♦-i . 

tall mango trees. ' • . . 

was refounded onl ■ , » ■ 


J , - me ivesu \viin mm came a 

^ time only these two families lived 
at Al^kaguda Three years agotheywerc jomed by five other families 
from Govcm, a vUlagc m the valley of the Moar River. The houses, 
S.U ^ eroup, arc smaU and far less solidly 

built than most of the dwelbni^- w. •bR. 'Trie -nasroi 

for this diSet^ IS easily found while the Raja and most other men 
MaSSn^'^ inhabitants of 
in brmsir ■ ' cceded 


^Vhc 
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who acts as village priest, but a Kolam of Pangri Madura, a Kolam 
village reported to be the oldest settlement in the whole valley. Only 
when tile Kolam priest is prevented from acting docs a son of tlie 
village-founder perfonn the customary rites. There is also a Hanuman 
stone in hlarkaguda, the remnant of some ancient, long-deserted 
settlement. 


Close to the houses stands an open shelter where a Gond black- 
smith practises his nois)' art. It is hardly distinguishable from a cattle- 
shed, and no taboos seem to render its proximity to the houses irksome 
to cither smith or villagers 

Markaguda too has a shrine far better in construction and upkeep 
than any of the dwelling houses ; it is situated in a field just outside the 
village and is sacred to Bhimana, whose cult rests in the hands of the 
descendants of the village-founder. In the same field stands a I'ecently 
deserted shrine of a Maravi elan-deity ; the elan-priest s brother, who 
lives beyond the hills in Dhanora, has removed the ritual objects to his 
village. 

All the six Gond settlements of Madura, the four that form one 
ritual unit, as well as Markaguda, Kokaguda and Chintaguda which 
have their own village deities, arc inhabited by families of many di erent 
clans and phra tries, and no correlation between the relationship of c ans 
and the grouping of habitations can be discerned.^ - , , , , * .mi 

About one mile distant from the main village of Madura, but stm 
in the bed of the broad valley, lies a small group of Kolam houses, whose 
inliabitants used to live high up in the surrounding mountains ; the recent 
inclusion of their old village-sites in the Reserved Forest has driven them 
from the hills and they noiv make a living by working for Gonds ot 
Madura. Other Kolams live in Pangri Madura, on ^he geritle slopes 
of the northern foothills separated from the open, cultiva e an y 
belt of forest Until the reservation of forests ^rced t^ose 0 
to close in on the habitation and the land of the Gonds, c) 1 P 
m the jungle, close to the sanctuary of a famous Bhimana . 

Here as in other places the distinction between the o emirs 

® broad valleys and on high plateaux and Kolam ^ 

and hill-tops has of late been blurred and now boA jnbes dweU often on 
very similar sites; but on the hills surrounding 
Kolams Ih-e still in their old style, evading as well as y 
from the resented forests. ^ between 

Travelling southwards from Madura, we cro^ branches of tall 

^vo densely wooded ridges. High bamboos an 

M M ^riaguda ihcre arc besides ibe Raja of Alram "jan.”’ The distribution 

aravi. Mesram, Kursenga, Kurmetta, Pandera, ^^^llAtram Arka and Kova; Punaguda— 

Alra ^**V**j scHlemenls is as f ollo^vs Chalpai^u ® 'puj-ka, Kurmetla, Arka. Soj^im 

and ?•’ Venna, Torosam and Kova; Portsakigu a f'utj.ran,. Kokaguda — Atram, Arka and 

Maravi. Alram, Kotnnka and Chikram, Kok.gu 

®> Chintaguda — Mesram, Kodapa, Kanaka and Kotnaka. 
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trees arch the stony cart-track tvhich winds through the undergrowth, 
green and fresh c\en m the cold season For the soi! in this narrtnv 
t alley long retains its humldit), and the pools in the stream-bed shine 
like tortoiseshell in the patchy sunlight filtering through the delicate 
foliage. ' ’ ’ • . . 1. . ' ' ^Ic 

thins, the 

One ^ ^ ill- 

ranges Forest and grazing grounds alternate uith large stretches of 
cultivated land which is shared by the inhabitants of four 
tillages, Ijang to either side of the \a!!e^ Three of these tillages — 
Moinda Gudipci and Gimmejan — arc. though the land is mostly in the 
hands of non-aboriginals, pure Gond settlements, but Sungapur is in- 
habited by Naikpods and by Kapus w ho came set cral decades ago from 
Telmgana 

Gudipet, a tillage of some twenty houses, is now the residence of a 
tnokashi of Marat i clan In the old times the Marati mokashi exercised 
jurisdiction otcr more than ih»t> tillages with his scat at the important 
village 01 niam But when unmigrants of non-aboriginal stock occupied 
the land ro’jnd Til^^ the present mokashi's grandfather moted from 
there and refounded Gudipet. which judging from the ruins of a small 
stone temple of unknmro origin, must once hate been a tillage of some 
thfS? ncttcomcrs that threatened 

A r, " ''>'““ 5 ''^' I'ieWanJ of l.ttio avail 

GuSTod V of the Village land of 

on., bSc" t “ri,^g:x'“,"ot'rxs zr. 

of astream slowlvfloAvlnmk ground within the sweeping bend 

the sleep bank we reach the soil. Climbing 

tniage^cLudl of Saic a^d ^^at gird the 

poles, and rank grotting crccDCTS emelop the high bean 

flank paths so narrow that oS^I^S^ v bamboo fences that 

of cuhCT hedge ono’s jmecs brush the leates 

of small lanes and squares wbwk ^ "' find ourscKcs in a net-tvork 

of most Gond tillages ’ ^ clean as the interior 

orfy some diU., years a'S^bf Sw founded 

die Gondsv ho felled the foren and cleSinri"'^ 

"bo land, much of it is to-day 
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claimed by a Brahmin of Asifabad. 

Outside the village lie the usual shrines of family and clan deities 
and in a field on a hill the shrine of Ford Pen (“ sun-god ” ) which faces 
east and contains a small plaque of a yellow alloy, showing in high 
relief the symbols of sun and moon. This is said to be the only shrine 
of Ford Fen in the District; kept until a fe%v yeans ago in the Gond 
village of Jendaguda near Asifabad, it was brought to Garelapalii when 
the influx of more and more people of other castes prompted the priest 
and guardian of the sacred objects to move it to Garelapalii, in the 
greater safety of the hills. 

Three miles over fairly level ground through forest and field 
brings us to Tilani, the old seat of the Maravi mokashi. There the ruins 
of a mud-fort, which contained his gadi or throne, and the old 
tamarinds in whose shade the bazaar was held, are still pointed out. 
But the glor>' of this ancient Gond village is gone, and to-day one passes 
though straight dusty streets lined by the houses of \^arious Telugu 
castes. Some are fairly substantial, but the majority, the dwellings 
of low-caste families, are so inferior to the average Gond house that 
one wonders why these populations are generally considered more 
* advanced ’ than the aboriginals. Five Gond families, living in a 
small quarter of their own, are all that remain of a once flourishing 
community. The wide plateau round Tilani, field upon field of rich 
cultivated land, belongs now almost entirely to Velma landlords from 
Telingana, and the Gonds have withdrawn to villages at the foot of the 
hills. 

One of these villages is Irkapalli, once a hamlet of two or three 
homesteads, now grown into a settlement of some twenty houses. 
Nearby stands the shrine of the great Maravi clan-god, whose priest 
claims that even in the day of Tilani’s greatness, the sacred objects 
were kept at Irkapalli, and not at the seat of the Maravi mokashi. A 
few furlongs from Irkapalli lies Chelmela, a very similar village, but 
if we continue to follow the valley southwards, we leave the cultivated 
area of the Tilani plateau and enter once more the forest. To the right 
lies Bugga and a little further on Mankapur, both villages belonging to a 
Velmfi, who employed landless Gonds and Kolams to fell the forest and 
then settled them together with some families of Telugu peasants as his 
tenants on the newly cleared land. 

From Mankapur the track rises through high forest into a wide 
cauldron, carpeted with undulating fields and ringed about with pre- 
cipitous slopes of sparsely wooded ridges. By spreading tamarind trees, 
that testify to ancient habitation, stand the three setetlements of Rom- 
palli. There is an atmosphere of cosiness and well-being about this 
village, and the fertile lands witSiin its horse-shoe barrier of mountains 
seem predestined as the home of a self-contained and contented 

1. Both the gad! and the bazaar of Tilani figure prominently in the legends of the Maravi clan. 
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commumty;. For many gonetrrtiom Rompalli has been the 

■ 37 ) 

* nbers 

of the mokashts and the clan pntsts family Another set of monu 
mtuB tallies the mofceifii aha ruled over Rompalli during recent genera- 
tions ra the diade of a tamarind tree at the entrandc of the wllagc cash 
ceueration of moliuita erects a brge mmda post in honour of 
Kanvar Maisama the Guardian of the Gate IVhen a new post is set up, 
a buffalo IS sacrificed, and the old post uprooted and leant against the 
trunk of the tamannd 

Rompalli has for lon^ been a large village, but its population ex 
penenced a further increase \ihen ttveKe ^ears ago a group of families 
from the plains of Lanshctipet Taluq sought refuge in the lulls after 
losing their land to a \ clma To-day the village comprises forty seven 
houses of Gonds twenty houses of Pardhans seven houses of Kolams, 
eight houses of Naikpods and three houses of Madigas Formerly die 
Kolams and Naikpods hved in small hamlets in the surroundmg moun- 
tams, but vshen the forest laws forced them to abandon these settle 
menu and their cultivation on hiU slopes, they drifted down mto the 
valley 

Some five miles south west of Rompalli the highlands fall sheer a 
thousand feet into the plains of the Godavan valley, and so let m turn 
north west and take the path along the hill slopes where bare patches of 
ruddy sod sometimes ranging to an astonishing lilac colour, alternate 
with dry bamboos and the fadmg gold of light deciduous forest But 
it is only on these wind sw ept hcighu that the forest has lost its freshness 
Abruptly one drops into depressions where moisture is long preserved, 
and trees and shrubs are clothed in deep green fohage In such a 
sheltered hollow has the village of Bhimpur been recently carved from 
the forest. The stools of felled trees force a tortuous course upon the 
ploughman, while here and there mango or jamun* trees have been 
spared for the sake of their fruits. All around the cleaniig rises hisli, 
straight boled and luxuriant forest, very much m contrast to the shrubby 
jungle round old viUagcs where fcllmc for o •'J •>ccessivc 

■ e houses 


' Velma, 

- b wuj, lii uic centre ol the deanng but sheds and pens for 
cattle are built at some distance on a nsing slope 

Emergmg from the dense forests round Bhimpur where many a 
Gond is said to hav c fallen victim to tigers, we chmb the long and stony 

W TuiwJ “»* •»«» • T»lnJd« or &j1>-i»-pecto» of Polie# 
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heights and reach at last a ridge of magnificent vistas. Eastwards range 
succeeds range, and the clearings and valleys where Gonds have their 
homesteads and fields are lost among the forest clad hills. For several 
xniles the track, strewn with stones and only just passable for carts, 
traverses the broken ground of a high plateau, and then it descends into 
a shallow bowl in which lies the village of Mangi. 

Circled like Rompalli by rising hills, Mangi village lies, however, 
on poorer soil and makes a far less prosperous impression. Since time 
immemorial it has been the home and ritual centre of the Rai Siram clan, 
and the village headman of Mangi and guardian of the clan-god stood 
in his capacity as poi-patel on a level with mokashi. 

The hill range stretching north-west from Mangi is now a wilder- 
ness. Grass and shrub have grown over the old tracks, which can no 
longer be used by carts, and even on foot or on horseback it is difficult 
to forge a way through the prickly thicket of spear-grass, often ten feet 
high. But before the forest-policy of the last decades denuded these 
heights of their inhabitants, several Gond and Kolam villages lay 
on the way between Mangi and the more populated plateaux of Utnur 
Taluq. Pairagarh, a lofty site overlooking the ghat where Gonds and 
Kolams used to live, and the many scattered Gond hamlets on the slop- 
ing ground of Deganguta, as well as numerous Kolam settlements, have 
all been disbanded, and to-day the first human settlement we reach is 
Jamuldhara, eleven miles as the crow flies north-west of Mangi, but a 
good sixteen miles on the winding jungle-paths. 

It is through a labyrinth of small narrow valleys, thick wth bamboo 
jungle, and over paths invisible under a swaying sea of spear-grass that 
we approach Jamuldhara. A draw-well with a tall beam and a trough 
for watering cattle in a shady dell signals the proximity of a village, and 
passing a solitary Kolam homestead and crossing the rocky bed of a 
stream we reach the Gond settlement. There are only seven houses, 
situated on a round hillock from which the fields slope down on 
three sides to the tree-lined stream. On the fields close to their houses 
the villagers grow maize, cucumbers and marrows during the rains, 
and later plant out chillies, egg-plants and tobacco in well ordered lines ; 
but for their main food crops ffiey rely on more distant fields. The Gond 
village of Jamuldhara was founded by the present headman Kursenga 
Buchi an old man bom in Marlavai who came many years ago to this 
out of the way place, till then only the home of a few Kolams. Even 
to-day the village-deities are still propitiated by a Kolam priest whose 
apociation with the locality is older than that of any of the Gond 
villagers. 

The founder and patel of the village lives generally not in Jamul- 
dhara but in Yellapatar a village some two miles distant, perched on 
the highest point of a ridge. This too was a Kolam settlement, and 
Gonds came later wddr Kursenga Buchi, who, acquiring land there as 
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well as in Jamuldhara, has ever since acted as patel for both villages 
While the Gonds have their fields on the top of the ridge and on the 
gentle slopes the Kolams living m various outlying hamlets practise, 
surreptitiously, hoc cultivation on the steeper hill sides, and eke out a 
ccasiorul field labour for their Gond 


IS a small v tllagc of only five Gond 
\ id is under the same headman as 

Jamuldhara it is in ntual matters an independent unit The setting 
of both \ellapatar and Jamuldhara in the landscape is very different 
from those of most villages in the Tilani hills ^S hereas there the settle 
ments and fields lie on more or less level ground surrounded by hills 
we find here the houses built on n^es and spurs and the fields of Gonds 
scattered over the slopes and valleys below, wherever a piece of level 
soil allows of plough cultivation 

Has the rugged country of hilk and narrow valleys round Jamul 
dhara been for long the home of Gonds or w as il only the flooding of 
the lowlands by immigrant populations which compelled the Gonds to 
push their settlements right into the least accessible hill-tracts’ 
lellapatar was newly founded it is true some forty years ago by the 
present headman but Jamuldhara though then deserted, has the tradi 
tion of old occupation by Gonds Evenmorc significant is the existence 
of an important cult centre at a distance of less than two miles from 
Jamuldhara There lies the sanctuary of a mother goddess known as 
Auwal to which Gonds from a 
K their seed gram and solicit the 

!. It® sacnficesof goats and chickens Motagudem 

of 1 *®® *“!i generations the seal of a poi patel 

cudem as pnests of the Mota- 

the Kanat, 7 'i" '=«" d««tcd, and 

deriS " i' "''h Motagudem has after long wan 

remS nod's .Lf"' Marlava, Thus® there 

of manv different Goods had the choice 

very heart of 

n,a„7‘rav'lS‘= X;rSl’ea'r(lI'"^'’”'”,''"?“Sh “>uMry broken b, 
jungle alternates with th^A t rocky beds and thick bamboo 

to swallow horse and v^hmff 
suddenly upon a very different IcnT” ^ ^ 

of the Utnur Platca!7 Rollmir h^n crown 

tdia^H™’” '“'I t 

Sides, or - . • 

the level 
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Nctnur, the first village of this group, is spread over a rounded 
mound, its twenty Gond homesteads scattered in loose groups of three 
or four betiveen fields and patches of waste land. There is no recogniz- 
able centre or village-square, and such trees as there are seem to stand 
too far from the houses to favour social gatherings in the shade of their 
branches. The whole layout of Netnur rings a note of haphazardness 
and although each individual homestead is spaciously arranged, the 
village as a whole lacks the homely atmosphere that peiwades so many 
Gond villages. Yet it is an old village, with inhabitants linked by close 
kinship ties to the people of the neighbourhood. 

Two miles over easy open country brings us to Pamelavara, a 
village of six houses standing in a single group on the top of a small ridge. 
Only four years ago tliere were forty households at Pamelavara, 
but the devastations of man-eating tigers, which within a short time 
killed five of the villagers, caused a stampede, and all but five families 
fled to safer localities. 


Within sight of Pamelavara, where the shoulder of a hill curves 
elegantly down to the massive dome of a huge banyan tree, lies the 
once important village of Sirpur, which in local usage still lends the 
whole area the name of -Sirpur patti. The rums of an old fort coi> 
structed of heum stone with a superstructure of brick tell of the Goim 
Rajas of Atram clan whose descendants possess still the original wnao- 
jdocuments granted by the Emperor Aurangzeb. Divested of their 
power, the Raja family became impoverished and, though within the 
memory of old men a village of more than hundred houses, Sn pur 
abandoned and only refounded recently by ten Gonds from the nearby 
village of Dhanora. Their houses cling to the cur\^mg slope, while 
sevefal Afaratha and Madiga families have settled on the lower ground 

close to the banyan-tree and fort. ^ j 

Here we are almost exactly in the centre of some hventy Gond 
villages, the farthest not more than fwe miles from Siyur, al set m 
similar- surroundings. In the north-east lies Pan^i, rest ence o .T^tigu 
Babu a member of another line of Atram Rajas and an important 
though somewhat controversial figure in the countp'- 
to-day of four settlements, tvi'o lying at the foot of the hills (Fig. 7) 
and two at a short distance amidst level, cultivated land , while a little 
way away dwell hm-cultivating Kolams. On a wooded peak not far 
from Pangri, but even nearer to the hamlet of Sitagondi, is the sanctuary 
of fhe greatit of all the Atram clan-gods to which no outsider may ever 
ascend Indeed, a small cave at Sitagondi is believed by local Gonds to 
be *e cave where in the past the divine ancestors of all Ac Gonds were 

Sr^tlements populated by Gonds and 
Pardhans, and favoured with a .grove of palmrya palms, Daboli, the 
home of both Gonds and a few families of Khatis and Pardhans, and 
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Rasimctta a village of more than forty houses closely grouped together 
in streets and squares all he on slightly sloping ground at the foot of 
hillocks mth some of their cattle sheds and pens built against the hill- 
side Thus situated arc also Busunetta to the north and m the «outh 
Polesar, Pitaguda Marlavai and Chudur Koinur, a village illogically 
called little Koinur though it comprises nearly fifty houses, while 
Persa Koinur ( great Koinur) is now a hamlet of only six households. 
Gumnur and Botijala still suffering from the tiger scare of four years 
ago have onK a fevN houses but Dhanora is a prosperous and crouded 
village vsith a large village square 

On the southern edge of this highland the situation of the villages 
IS slightly different Kanchanpalli the ancient residence of a branch 
of the Atram Raja family but now a settlement of a mere dozen houses, 
IS sheltered by hills on two sides and so snugly set between fields that 
at the end of the rams only the roofs, yellow with the flowers of clunbmg 
gourds emerge from the ivrcath of rustling millet and maize Not 
man> years ago the village stood on a site more v\orthy of a Gond 
chiefs habitation As one walks from the present settlement across 
fields of floivenng oil seed and round the shoulder of a hill a panorama 
ranging from the forest clad mount'>ins of Mingi across the plains to 
the distant hills of Karimnagar unfolds magnificently Here, overlook 
mg the deep valley, where the Godavari shining like a silver belt on a 
girl 8 blue tan fioivs through the fertile land of Telmgana, stood thg 
old vilhge of Kanchanpalli 

High abov c on a flat ndee well over 2 000 feet above sea lev el was 
situated the Gond villare of Phirangpatar In spite of scarcity of 
v^at^^ which throughout the hot weather forced the inhabitants to 
make daily treks to the well of Kanchanpalli Gonds and Kolams clung 
0 this elevated site where they cultivated their beloved light soils 
imtd Its indusiw m the Reserved Forest left them no other choice but 
Other vnllagcs Close to the old site of Phirangpatar the 
° '•"’if’"'' “nd from the lop of the cliff one 

li We “f tm oval cleannir, 

of green of ^tivation appear like 'o miny squares 

mSlTovcMhTr^f^ '"''“'"g the v.llage hnd 

peasants have "n "'''mm plains svhere Telugu 

MS, Cra^a b I've to day m tta 

once broVen by more clemncs "Probable that it syas 

Kolams and Naikpods ^ Islampur and peopled by Gonds 

ndge^Ku scattered over with stunted teat, the 

round m -v gnat horse shoe^cl« curving 

mtt Prom tbesontb 
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to both sides of a shrub-lined brook and small groups of houses are 
dotted along die foot of the hill-slopes (Fig. 33). The only settlement 
in the midst of the valley is a hamlet of six Madiga houses, ivhich stand 
close to the stream. At the head of the valley is a Gond hamlet of ten 
houses,^ three furlongs aivay, hidden by an obtruding shoulder, lies the 
homestead of two Kolam families and at approximately the same dis- 
tance but built against the opposite slope are three Gond houses." From 
tliere it is less than a furlong to the largest settlement of Seti Harapnur, 
where fourteen houses including that of the headman, are ranged along 
the gentle slope.® Separated from this main settlement by a small 
brooklet, lies a cluster of seven Pardhan houses. They are rather 
smaller than Gond houses and as most Pardhans are not engaged in 
independent cultivation, they have no subsidiaiy sheds for cattle, grain 
and agricultural implements. But some houses are neatly built, and on 
the white-washed tvalls of verandas some Pardhans have drawn an amus- 


ing motley of figures in red. 

Not far from the Pai'dhan houses is a banyan tree sheltering the 
stone idols of Hanuman and Mahadeo, and behind it cattle-sheds and 
a large open pen cling to the side of the hill. Beyond are two .more 
groups of Gond houses, one of four houses^ and the last, a good three 
furlongs from the main village of two houses.® ^ 

There is no recognisable correlation between the grouping and 
position of houses in Seti Harapnur and the clan-membership of the 
owners, and it seems indeed that the division of villages small 
hamlets is not determined by isolationist tendencies of mdi\ddua 
clans. It is rather near blood relations and families linked by ti^ or 
marriage that like to build their houses close together, and it is seldom 
tliat all families of one settlement or even one hamlet belong to one 
and the same clan. As a type of settlement the village split into scattered 
groups of houses is well established among the Gonds of Adilabad and 
there is reason to believe that in times gone by when th^ ^ j 
shift their fields to suit their pleasure from one part of the village-land 
to the other, such dispersed settlements were even rnore common than 
in these days of forest-laws and sanctioned village sites. 

- . The people of Seti Harapnur cultivate mamly on Ae fic^r of the 
valley, but some fields lie on the fiat tops of Ae surroundmg ridges ; and 
a similar distribution of arable land prevails in many villages of this area. 
The light soils of the plateau yield excellent crops durmg the rams juch 
as millet and oil-seeds, but such land requires long periods of fallow 

1 . Of .t. householder. 5 are of A.rorrr. 2 of Here Kumre. I of Kouate. 1 of Merev-l .n<3 1 of 

Kumra c!an. ^ . 

2. Of the houreholdens 2 are of Alram end 1 of Kumrs clan. 

3. Of I'^e householders 4 Includlrv? the palcl »re of ° 

Soyem. I of Verher.-r and 1 of Chthrnm and. a hide apart. ° ‘ rhilram clan 

4. Of .he householders 1 is of Atram. 1 of Verma. 1 of Kodapa and I of Ch.kran, clan. 

5. Of the householders 1 is of Pendur and 1 of Jungnaka clan. 
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after U\o or three years of cultnation Old men tell that in their father s 
time the Gonds of the uplands relied mainly on these hill fields and 
obser\ing a circle of rapid rotation reaped such abundant harvests that 
they paid little attention to cold tveaihcr crops grown m the heavy 
black, earth of the valleys. 

Country similar to that round Sirpur extends towards the north 
nrid north-east atwi the various characteristics of landscape and 
settlement arc typical also of the Manikgarh area of Rajura , but south 
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and cast of a line dra\vn through Koinur, Marlavai and Gunjala, the 
highland, witli hill-tops close to 2,000 feet and villages lying at an 
average level of 1,700 feet, drops to the open country of the Utnur 
tableland. Here the Gonds arc no longer the predominant population 
and their settlements have ceased to express the impulses of their own 
culture. For immigrants of Maratha, Telugu and Banjara stock ha\'e 
acquired much of the land, and the Gonds have settled wherever ground 
was left to them and whcre\'er they were allowed by their landlords. 
We may therefore close here our surv^ey of Gond settlements and turn 
to the more detailed description of the setting and structure of a single 
village. 

The Village of Marlavai. 


Marlavai, the scene of many feasts and ceremonies described in 
later chapters, was mentioned as early as 1654 ^ sanad of 

Aurangzeb. It belonged then as it does now to a group of vUlages 
centred in Sirpur, which \vas the seat of a raja, a group vvhich stiu 
forms a geographical and social unit locally knoum as the pahar pa h, 
the “ hill circle.” Gonds of the pahar patti pride themselves that here 
the old ways of life and the old customs are firmly upheld, but to those 
of the lowlands it is a tract of difficult communications and vast jung cs, 
far from bazaars and the .helping hand of sahukar, and worst of all, 
menaced by man-eating tigers. 

Set in the crook of the hills Marlavai lies between ridge and valley 
with the forest closing in on all sides of the cultivable land. The folds 
of the hill slopes, sweeping from the tableland into the flat bed of the 
valley, lend the landscape a pleasant irregularity, an atmosphere ot 
intimacy during all seasons of the year. Though Marlavai is a settle- 
ment of ancient traditions, different generations have witne^ed many 
changes in the viUage site. Indeed it seems that Marlavai, the noiv 
deserted Ragapur, less than a mile to the north-east, perhaps even 
Pitaguda, a hamlet some furlongs from Ragapur, all si ua e u 1 
compass of the same circle of hiUs, were but f Iternative ^lla^-s tes 
and that the village-community cultivated the land up and down 

^^But^the present generation knows of Marlavai’s history |j“le more 
than that two generations ago Kursenga Kosu refounded the village on a 
UcH Ld teS lain deserted. , High fe est toXThll s c'uS " 

Seleel'irft * " Kursenga Kosu and his people 

X c^e A^agaon near Netnu, , 

felled the forest and cleared the land, and in those da^s theie 

. 1 • iKe conditions in 1943: since then various 

i. The following description T?’ faUjjhinent of n Training Centre for Gond teachers 

changes have talcen place, partly caused by the establishment oj 

and n village-school. 

6 
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Forest Department to raise objcctiorK It is bclieretl that Kosu ato 
plaeed the Hanuman stone and the Sanii under the big ban>att tree on 
the village site but no one knows this for certam, nor whence he obtain- 
eti these stone seulptures ‘ Kursenga I^ ate brought his 
10 Marlavai and people from \ _ ~ ^ 

^ometuent) fivehouseboldi 

sons left Marla\ n dunni? hts , i. ' l l 

ind Buchi tKe younger founding ihc village of \ cllapatar of which he is 
still patel It is said that towards the end of his life Kosu went to Ji\c 
m Ragapur nevertheless he appe its to have been cremated m Marlav at, 
for under a tree near the stream a wooden tnunda post still keeps alive 
his name After his death the \ilbgcn of Marlavai dispersed, Bucht 
took the Kursenga Persa Pen to ^ ellapatar, and in a few years Ragapur 
and Piiaguda were abo deserted 

But the jungle had little time to reclaim its lost acres for within 
four or five years Kanaka Sungo who had lived at the now deserted 
V ilhge of Pauargudem some four miles to the north reoccuptcd Marlav ai 
and built his house not on the old site but beyond the stream on the 
other side of the valley He was ‘■oon followed by other settlers 
several families of Kodapa clan came from Pulcra a village sot miles 
to the north cast Mesram Lachu still one of the wealthier men of 
Marlavai, came from a village »>me two miles to the north, 

a family o' « •» » s,{e 

nine mile relations 

of the dci betw ecn 

Marlavai aua uinur and from loyagudam a village some six miles to 
the southwest As the village prospered more and more families 
gathered from other settlements, and Marlavai became again quite a 
hrge \ illage 
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returned once more to the site of Sungo’s settlement. 

Then came tlie reservation of forests. A line was drawn round 
the village outside which no cultivation was allowed. This ended shift- 
ing cultivation, and the Kolams, who for many years had tilled the 
steeper slopes surrounding the valley of Marlavai, fled to Revaligudem 
in the wild, rugged country on the border of Utnur and Asifabad Taluqs, 
where for a time they were safe from the interference of the Forest 
Administration. In the economy of the Gonds too the reservation of 
forests wrought important changes. While the people of Marlavai had 
ahvays cultivated the flat tops of the surrounding hills, where the light 
soils, when worked in rotation with ample periods of fallow, gave ex- 
cellent rain crops, the inclusion of most of these hill fields in the forest 
reseiTe led them to rely more and more on the rich black cotton soil 
in the bed of the valley, rvhich, often water-logged in the rains, yields 
good crops of "white millet, cotton and wheat in the cold weaker. 

Some years ago hlarlavai was shifted back to Kosu’s site of two 
generations ago, and the people built tlieir houses on the gentle slope 
iaelow the large banyan tree ^vith the Hanuman stone and here it has 

remained ever since. (Figs. 34, 35). 

When you stand in the shade of this huge banyan tree facing east 
\vith your back to the hills and to a short street of cattle-pens and sheds, 
the village lies before you bent over the shoulder of the hiU which slopes 
down to the tree-lined stream. Almost in the .rmddle of the village stand 
the houses of the patel. his nearest of kin and his dependent , the south- 
ern wing belongs chiefly to a kin-group centred in Kodapa Sonu, and the 
householders in the north ^\dng are relations of Kanaka Kodu, the village 
priest or devari. It is a pleasant village, with here and there a mango 
or a mahua tree to cast shade even in the hot weather, and a beautiful 
view up the forest fringed valley to Pitaguda with its fifteen Gond and 
Kolam houses set amidst fields high up on a wooded slope. ^ 

In a field behind the cattle sheds, the wooden posts erected in 
honour of Aki, the ViUage-Guardian, stand with their stones in front 
of a small shrub and downhill from the banyan tree, and close to the 
houses lies the sanctuary of the Village-Mother, the Nat Auwal; a small 
thatched shrine under the gaunt branches of a deca^ong Boswallia 
serrata tree shelters the sacred stones, marked with vemnlion, and the 
small clay horses dedicated in times of trouble to the ViUage Mother. 
Some five or six feet before it are two boulders beside which flies a small 
saffron-coloured flag on a slender bamboo pole. ... 

Between the banvan tree and the Auwal shrine is the chaurt or rest 
shed, where aU non-aboriginal visitors and especially mmor Govern- 
ment officials put up when camping in the village. Close by k a tall 
flag lately erected to commemorate the inaugurauon of the Marlavai 

bazaar. , , , 

Passing from the shade of the banyan tree down a narrow lane. 
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between a garden fence and the back-walls of houses, we come to a small 
square before the house of Atram Lachu, the pat el of the village, where 
a sun-shelter {mandop) shades a mud dais. The massive canned 
central post with a small imntda in front clearly characterizes this 
shelter as a marriagc-boolh, but its functions arc manifold. Councils of 
elders assemble in its shade, and in the evenings when there is singing 
and dancing spectators sit on the low steps. The dance place before 
the patcl's house is rather narrower than in most other villages, and 
Marlavai lacks indeed an adequate piazza for feasts and dances. 

Lachu Patel's house is large and comfortable; round the corner, 
in a narrow passage bct\vccn it and the house of his brother’s daughter, 
firewood is slacked on low stands, and in the oft-wetted earth round the 
large flat stones used as stools when bathing several plants of broad- 
leaved taro flourish. At the end of this passage-way is the thatched oil 
piress used by all the villagers and almost opposite the pateVs back door, 
nc.Kt to the house of his brother, stands the small shed where blacksmith 
and stone-mason %vork ^vhcn they pay their annual visits to the village. 

On the other side of the marriage-booth stands the house of Kanaka 
Kodu, Lachu Patel’s young brother-in-law, who to all intents and pur- 
poses is still a member of the patel’s household. Kodu’s house faces 
not the marriage-boot'h, but another open space, where a shelter of 
Boswellia serrata posts was recently built for the rites connected with 
the Kanaka clan-god (Cf. pp, 260-267). It is under this spacious and 
high shelter that not only at the Persa Pen feasts but also during the 
Dandari time visitors and villagers dance and enact comic pantomimes. 

■Whereas Atram Lachu is the secular head-man, recognized by Gov- 
ernment, Kanaka Kodu is the devdri or village-priest, not because he 
has any special qualifications, but because his father Sungo founded the 
village. The temporary abandonment of the village-land after Kur- 
senga Kosu’s death broke the continuity of the ritual performances, and 
Sungo had to perform new foundation ceremonies. It is therefore his 
son’s ta.sk to act at all rites for the propitiation of such village deities as 
Aid Pen and Auwal. 

The houses of patel and devari form consequently the social centre 
of the village, and Kodu’s house, though not particularly large, seives 
as a guest-house for Gond visitors from other villages who have 
no immediate relations in the village. Nearby lies a small boulder, 
enclosed by four stakes driven into the ground. It is the symbol of Podi 
Auwal, one of the village mother-goddesses. In the rains the irregular 
space before Kodu’s house is, like every other comer of free ground 
within the village, sown with maize and vegetables and' fenced in against 
the cattle. At this time of tlie year the houses are almost hidden amongst 
the tall stalks, but once the fruits are garnered it reverts for a full eight 
months of the year to the common use of the villagers as a place con- 
venient for gatherings and dancing. 
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Uphni from Kodu’s house runs a broad but short Street. Alwut it 
hanss an air of seclusion. It is almost liLe a tillage tvnthm a villag^ 
tsath fences barring both ends and gates let into the "^^tle ^v^\a 
that arc closed every e\-emng On the left is the House of Kursenga 
Madu, the grandson of Kosu , he is a bkaktal or s«r, and, as the only 
man in Marlatai capable of mtcrprctmg the voice of the gods, he 


; ■; life he 

' Oppo- 
site iMadus hou'e is a shelter for his plough-bullocks with bundles of 
grass laid across the roof poles lo aaford protection from the sun and 
the t\ orst \ lolence of rauisiorms 1 here arc three more small houses 
on Madu s side of the street , one no« sert'es hladu as a storehouse, 
and m this he offers asylum to .an old crippled widower, Gcram Ramu, 
who curiously enough was once the nclicst man m Marlavai cultKating 
wath ten ploughs and owning hundreds of cattle The third house is occu- 
pied b> AraLachu, who came some years ago from the Godavari valley 
and h married to the sister of Mesram Lachu, whose house lies a few 
j ards from his w itli three othcis on the opposite side of the street. All the 
houses on that side are built with their backdoors and their small an- 
nexes for menstruating women tovords the street, while their verandas 
gne on to courtyards set off from the fields by bamboo sff>rVadM. 


o • “ “**•- giaui, aim liiy 
luunua ana pulse, and the men take Iheir bath on great fiat stones and 
m the even^ smoke their leaf-pipes. On a hot night one can hardly 
p^ through this street, so crowded is it with men, WTjmen and children 
all sluing in the open on cots and mats or heavy blankets, 
f.™ “Kanaka men and their relations stand at the north- 

em »d of the village in a tieht el.Ki— ... , 


From th( ■ ■ * ' 

deep shaft Im- . • ^ . ' ' , ‘ 

To both sMes itTPtrK ft la e ''funded by a wooden railing. 

fuT-u “ hoUtiS sniw 
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This ■well, though containing by far the best water, selves only 
half the village; the people of the soutlr wing take •water during the 
rains and the early part of the cold weather from the stream that 
winds through the valley bottom. During the drier months they use a 
dra^v-beam to raise water from a well dug in the stream-bed, and this 
also feeds a large wooden trough holIo^ved from a single tree-trunk, 
from which the cattle drinks. 

The south uing of the village, dovetailing into the pateVs quarter, 
stretches along the gentle slope towards the stream above the level of 
the black cotton soil and is dominated by a group of families of Kodapa 
clan. Headed by Kodapa Sonu, an old man who came \\ith his father 
from Pulera in the time of the paid Kanaka Sungo, the Kodapa families 
constitute now a community which keeps very much to itself. Their 
‘homes are built on the pattern of separate homesteads; t^vo or three 
living-houses, a storehouse and a shed for plough bullocks arranged 
round a courtyard and enclosed by a firm wattle-wall with a gate. 
Kodapa Sonu’s homestead, protruding hornlike from the end of the •wing 
stands surrounded by fields and is enclosed by a bamboo stockade over- 
gTowii with manws's, gourds and beans. To one side of the small court- 
yard is his dwelling house and opposite an open shed where he keeps 
agricultural instruments, tethers his plough-bullocks and places a cot or 
t^vo when visitors come to his house ; a little to one side, also giving on 
to the courtyard, is a house which Sonu built as a storehouse and which 
is used by his daughter and her young husband, ^vho came from Daboli 
to join the household of his father-in-law. Adjoining Sonu’s are the 
homesteads of his son and his brother’s sons. 

Even single houses have sometimes wattle-enclosures, but the design 
of a man’s dwelling is a matter of personal taste and temperament. He 
may build it open to the public street with a wade veranda, or set it 
within its own courtyard surrounded by a fence, gaining thereby a 
certain measure of privacy. A glance at the sketch map will Show, how- 
ever, that the homestead rather than the isolated house is the most 
favoured. In contrast to plains villages there are no raised grain-bins in 
Marlavai, nor do hill Gonds like to store their grain in pits. The ordin- 
ary cultivator keeps his grain in his attic, filling it into large wattle 
baskets, mud-plastered against the rats; the more affluent set up 
separate storehouses, where sometimes young couples who still belong 
to the parent household make their home and where, in between the 
large grain bins, which stand on low piles, young stock may be snugly 
housed at night. 

Most of the cattle sheds and pens lie outside the village in the 
midst of plots used for such crops as need regular manuring. Some sheds 
are built and thatched like houses, but many men keep their cattle 
throughout the year in open pens "walled with bamboo stockading, high 
enough to afford protection from tigers. 
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Houses 

Dwelling houses from the large house of the patel to that of the 
poorest family conform closely to one pattern They arc rectangular 
buildings about twice as long as broad, with loss thatched roofs, mud 
walls but no special orientation They usually comprise kitchen, living 
room, a front veranda and a small annex at the back for women m their 
menstrual period and in the state of ntual unclcanhncss following child- 
birth But sometimes there is no front veranda, and a separate shed is 
used as a place of gathering 

Many houses have a dais built up of stones and mud, to a height 
of two feet above the dust of summer and the mud of the rams 
but in others the cow dunged floor is scarcely raised The roof is 
earned by two forked posts, spanned by a short ridge-pole, and these 
arc jointed by mortice and tenon, six or eight side posts support cross 
and long beams The roof is constructed of slanting wood and bamboo 
rafters clamped between honzonial suys, the thatch is laid from eaves 
to ridge pole m overlapping layers and held in place by n light super- 
itructure of lamboo The eaves hang low and protrude two or three 
feet beyond the walls, thus protecting the house against ram and sun. 
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Tlie \valls, built independently of the roof, ai’e not structurally import- 
ant and when the framework is complete, coarse \vattle screens are lashed 
to the house-posts and plastered \vith mud and cow-dung on both sides 
together %\nth the floor. "\'\^ith years of plastering the level of the floor 
rises and the walls take on an appearance of solidity, die joint bet- 
ween floor and wall being gradually evened out. Many houses have 
wooden door-frames and a few also \vooden doors rvith peg-and-hole 
liinges and iron lock and chain, but more frequent are doors of stout 
closely woven •wattle swinging on bamboo lashings. 

The front veranda {osiri) runs along two-thirds of the house; well 
protected from the glare by the low eaves and yet open to every breeze, 
it is the men’s favourite place of rest and ■work during the hot weather, 
but in the rains and the cold season it is closed in with bamboo matting 
and then it forms to all practical purposes an additional room, 
where the menfolk often warm themselves in the glow of a fire. 
A small door leads from the veranda into the main room 
Ibwira) which is as long as the veranda, and has two doors, one giving 
on to the street or courtyard at the back, and the other opening into 
the kitchen. In this room, let into the floor, are the stone mortar-blocks 
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where, with heavy pestles, the women husl: grain and the circular stone 
hand-mills on ^vhich the women, singing, grind the grain for making 
gruel or bread There may be one or two store-baskets in this 
room, and household implements are usually found leaning against or 
hung up on the wall Quite often there is also a ssring; this may be a 
wooden seat slung on iron chains frwn the rafters, but generally Gonds 
are content with a fenv looped lengths of rope. \Vomen do much of the 
household work in this mam room, particularly in the rains when the 
TOui^airi IS too muddy, and it is here that the family takes its meals, 
^band and ivjc usuall) sleep in ihis room, bin In households M-ith 

aliSsr, m!;, ' ! ■> 

including “'■'"Khnient lo me hoiv perhaps fifteen peisons, 

genSk '.“'“"P '' ■>' ■'■c house, 
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, ^ . • 'k room which 

. .ii.ti -w . . Gond women 

of hght and the curlinc smok?!. Wh 7 ^em to mind Uic lack 
prepare Md^cook the folk ^ 

entrance from outsSe,^h^i(^f **’' kitchen, but with a separate 
■hat children are bor,; and '' “ 
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by o . “ ?' ''ou'e -•■ ■, enclosed on the outside 

. • which may be extended 

u^Ily one or two MU w?th furniture. There are 
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Fig. X. Interior of the store-house of Lachu Patel of Marlavai. 
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find a carv'cd door and lintel. On the whole, howc\’cr, the Gonds of the 
hills spend little thought or energy on decorating their houses; a clean, 
well-plastered floor and smooth walls, a roof that does not leak, and 
perhaps a wooden door that can be fastened with padlock and key being 
all they demand of a house. 

In Marlnvai all thirty-six houses stand together in a single settle- 
ment, True there is enough space between the induddual groups of 
three and four for garden-plots and patches of Indian com, but even 
in the hot weather when these plots arc levelled, the fences dowui and the 
parched and dusty gardens become a common playground for children 
and young animals, the houses appear yet closely enough knit to give 
the imprc.ssion of a continuous village. 

In the fields to the north of the village near a large mahua tree 
lies a group of grass-thatched huts, the shrines of family deities worship- 
ped bv one or the other villager. Side by side stand two squaie huts 
with low pyrarnidal roofs, containing the peacock-feather symbols of 
Bh'mana, Rajul Pen and Daual Malkal, and the iron rod of Isporal. At 
a little distance a larger but very similar shrine wth a sun-shelter before 
it is de\‘oicd to Mora .Auwal, the family goddess of Kanaka Moti, lately 
brought from Tejapur near Asifabad. 

A rcctatumlar shed ^vith a gabled roof facing the two huts of 
Rajul and Bhi'mana once contained the ritual objects of a Kanaka clan- 
god that has since liecn taken to another village, ai^ the empty shed is 
occasionallv used tn store baskets and grain bins. The removal of this 
clan-god u'as .soon follotvcd by the arrival of another Persa Pen of the 
Kanaka clan, and the latter’s ritual objects are now kept a newly 
built but similar shed, a short distance from the village (Fig. AIII). 

Another hundred yards away in a field bordering on the forest 
lies the pen-^ara or feast place of the Kanaka Persa Pen; the 
serrate post/of the nvo shelters have all taken root and put forth fresh 

^°^'Tn the rich level bed of the valley just below the village lie several 
lomhs. One is still .sheltered by a thatched roof and a white flag on a 
high pole flies there in honour of the deceased. But it is only t^ tombs 
-^r more nreclscly cenotaphs-of those cremated, that he on he fringe 
of the village. The graves of those buned are m the jungle not all 
in one cemeteiy but dotted about ^rithln one or two furlongs of the 

^”^‘Tpart from the shrines and idols in and about the village site, there 
. are a number of sacred places in the suiTOundmg fields and forests On 
the rising ground to the west, where herd-boys often graze the cat le is 
the inconspicuous sanctuaiy of Rajul Pen, mar 'e y as e 
a small clondera tree, and there once a Yfri when the new seasons grfs 
has sprouted, a sacrificial rite is held. In the bed of the valley on the 
edge of the forest stands the kor mar a, an old mahua tree, where aftei all 
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funerals, and on certain other occasions, offenngs are given to the souls 
of the Departed And acro^ the stream on the path to Ragapur is a 
small shelter with two roughlj carsed figures representing Bhu Lachmi 
and Ma Lachmi the goddess of earth and the ^xldess of good fortune 
and wealth A little way aut) stands a pointed wooden post, the symbol 
of \agoba the tiger spirit, and a fetv fields further, where the path 
crosses a small brooklet, is the Siwa Auwa! of Siwa Bori, the boundary 

rfeit ‘ '--- - I . . » t . n 

of < . ■ . . 

communit) 

Beyond lies tlic land of Ragapur, an ancient but now deserted vil- 
lage and though some men cultivate several of its best fields, these re- 
main, for ceremonial purposes outside the village land of Marlavai 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MYTHICAL ORIGIN OF THE GONDS. 

T he social noiTOS regulating the tribal life of the Gonds are firmly 
rooted in mythology. They derive their validity from the rulings of 
culture-heroes and from the actions of deified ancestors recoimt- 
ed in epics and countless songs. The myths that tell* of the origin of the 
Gond race and the establishment of the four phratries are more than his- 
tory or folk-lore ; they are the pragmatic sanction for institutions that de- 
termine the behaviour of every Gond towards his fellow-tribesmen, they 
are the vital force inspiring the performance of the* great clan-feasts, 
and they define and authorize man’s relations \\ath the divine powders 
on whom his welfare depends. A relationship of mutual enlivenment 
links myths and ritual: as the myths lend significanec and power to 
ritual acts, so the symbolic enactment of mythical occurrences during 
the cardinal rites of the clan-feasts endows the myths with reality. 

A large part of the Gond’s cultural heritage is contained in his 
myths. To him they are of never fading actuality: they sanction his 
own doings, they are quoted by his elders when expounding tribal 
custom, and in Iheir dramatization his religious urges find expression 
and he feels himself one with untold generations of forefathers and with 
his divine ancestors. It is in the sacramental rites based on the clan- 
mylh that the imity of his clan attains realization. 

Without a knowledge of Gond mythology it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to understand Gond society. So before we can proceed in 
our' description of tribal life we must unroll the scroll of the mythological 
past and learn of those primeval events which are believed responsible 
for the main features of the existing social order. 

All Gond tradition is oral and consequently subject to almost as many 
variations as there are narrators. Guardians of the sacred lore are not 
the Gonds themselves, but their hereditary bards, the Pardhans and 
Totis, who recite at each of the major annual feasts the appropriate 
myths or legends ; it is largely the manner of recitation by a principal 
bard and his two assistants which must be held responsible for their 
successful transmission from father to son. 

From a common stock of myths and traditions, Pardhan families of 
different clans and localities have evolved their own version of various 
episodes, and, while in part coinciding almost to the point of verbal 
identity, some of these versions differ, and indeed contradict each other 
in what may seem to us essential points. But considering that the bards 
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who prescr\c the m>'ths b> oral tradition Inc in %videly scpantcd 
villages uith seldom an oppoitumty of listening to each others recitals, 
It would be surprising if no such inconsistencies o-isicd 

The present complex and elaborate form of most m>ths shows 
clearl) the pro'onged influence of a class of profession'll bards and 
stor^ tellers and many alien traits and motifs ha\ c graduallj been 
uo\en with old Gond tradition I cw Gonds arc thcmscKcs capable of 
reciting a ivhole injih in the poetic form in w hich it is sung b) Pardhans, 
but many are familiar enough with the one or other story to be able to 
relate it in prose and some men, and espcciaflj the priests of the c\an 
gods are so coir ersani with the songs of the Pardhans that the) hnow 
li a line is avTong or an episode missing WTien recording myths with a 
Pardhan informant I oficn noticed that the older Gonds present alw'a)'S 
knew exactl) what theme and sometimes what words should follow 

Besides the m)ahs dealing with the ancient history of Gond clans 
and the ongin of the cult of clan deities there are m)ths which relate 
to other aspects of Gond life often containing motifs common to mytho- 
logies of Hindu castes there can be little doubt that the Pardhans arc 
responsible for the introduction of these motifs into the ritual life of the 
Gonds 

In outlining the mythical background of the social organisation, 


vuj » lui lu coibiuer authentic 1 have at times found it necessary 
to quote two or even three versions of the same episode According to 
the clan of the narrator varying emphasis is laid on different passages 
in the myths and correlation is often difficult because all Pardhans 
assert that none among them is capable of rendering the sacred songs of 
any but his ow-n clan deity 


The Birth of the Gond Gods 

On the great mountain Menigin the gods were bom, three bun 
dred gods weie born and among them arose Papmiranjun Pen and 
^ke ‘ 1 am great , of all the three hundred gods I am the greatest 
"^cn arose Niraniranjun Pen and she too spoke ‘ I am great, among 
all the three hundred gods 1 am the greatest Papmiranjun Pen 
raised his head onp -vnfl •»«— . — «- — ‘V ' 

he looked ip front 
one greater than ' 
and her eye fell o 
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tliey united. Niraniranjun conceived and in the palm of her hand 
came a swelling ; one hour passed, two horp's passed ; ^vhen nine hours 
^verc full tlie 1 toil burst and a girl sprang forth, a god-like girl called 
Kalikankali. Rapidly she grew up, and lived in the house of her 
grandfather the guru,'- Nirankar Tapedari. Everyday she went to 
the sea to fetch water and evei-yday on her return Tapedari weighed 
her on a pair of golden scales against five mugri flowers." 

One day, the day of Durari, all the fifty-six crores of gods went 
to bathe in the sea, and Kalikankali going with her golden pitcher to 
the sea-shore also bathed and splashed about in the water. Then the 
gods looked at her and she looked at the gods, desire rose in her and 
from the god’s glances she conceived. Her body felt hot and she left 
the water ; she tied her precious sari of yelloiv silk, donned her silver- 
embroidered bodice and filling the golden pitcher, lifted it on her 
head. Nirankar Tapedari saw Kalikankali return and when she had 
set down her pitcher, he lifted her on to one pan of the scale and 
tlirew five mugn flowers into the other. And see, Kalikankali’s pan 
sank; high in the air rose the mugri flowers. “Worthless girl I” 
shouted Tapedari, “ your virtue is lost, and my life is ruined. Get 
out of my sight. Let me not see your face again- Go away, go far, 
far away.”® 

Weeping Kalikankali left her grandfather’s house and wandered 
alone through the land. Nine months passed and when her time was 
upon her she was alone in the vast forest of Waiboan. To right and 
to left, wherever she looked, there was jungle, and no one to give 
her comfort. On the ground she sat down and at her back up sprang 
a saj tree^ and before her and to either side trees of dondera, kursi and 
h*7n,“ all trees which would later be useful to man. Leaning against 
the saj tree Kalikankali gave birth to gods, twelve threshing-floors 
of Gond gods,® thirty-three threshing floors of Telugu gods, thirty- 
two threshing-floors of Maratha gods.' When she had given birth to 

1 . The word guru occurs in many Gond myths in the sense of ' divine personage ’ rather tlian 
its original sense of " saintly teacher." 

2. Mugri is a forest flower with fleshy white and purple petals and a sweet scent. 

3. In another version Kalikankali's pregnancy and consequent exile was caused by her chewing 
pun-leaf, which the god Rushisarad had used to clean his teeth and which she found floating in a stream. 

4. T erminalia lomenlosa. 

5. Bauhtnla racemosa; Crcrvla Rolhti; Mclia azaJirachia. 

6. The expression “ threshing-floor " is used to deno'e a large number, as many as can gather on 
a threshing floor. In this as in other myths the Gond gods are always referred to as Parenda Khara 
Koy.a "Wasi Penk, hut the Adilabad Gonds can g.va no explanation why the word Khara (threshing 
floor) is used so consistently in referring to the number of Gond, Telugu and Maratha gods. The 
association is evidently not only local, for it occurs also in Hislop’s version, and R. V. Russell menlitns 
that among the Gonds of the Central Provinces the tribal gods *' are sometimes kept at a Deo-khulla, 
which is said to mean literally the threshing-floor of the gods, .and is perhaps so called because the 
place of meeting of the worshippers is cleaned and plastered like a threshing-floor in the fields " 

(Op. cit.. Vol. Ill, pp. 98. 99). 

7. Another version of this myth runs as follows: 

One day Kalikankali went to wash clothes in a stream near the temple Devarasgudi. Now at 
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all these gods she rose and the gods whimpered and ^vhincd hVe small 
mice But KahkanWaU left them to thcmalvcs, for her stomach svas 
empty and she was hungry “ Where shall I go? said she to herself, 

“ Where can 1 find something to eat? 1 ■will go back to my grana- 
father.” ,, .-'fr.' 

Then Kali} T _ 

But his heart v ' ^ 

“ If you won’t g • • ' * _ ' 

but still Taped . * , " l i •• 

took a piece of glowing charcoal from the brazier and pushed it 
down her throat Immediately Kalikankah burnt to ashes . . 

On the mountain Mcrugirt> at the ninc-ivalled Dauragiri, Sn 
Shembu Mahadeo rose from his throne, saying: "I will ^journey 
through the lands of my earth , valley for valley I %viU see it.” Thcd 
he made ready his white bull Nandi ** I too will sec the world,” said 
Girjal Parvati. “It is not for women to roam about, but who vvill 
stay the wish of a woman or the whim of a child?” So speaking 
Shembu mounted the Nandi and took Parvati behind him ; they rode 

. n into 


• went 

d the 

wmmng, and whimpenng ol the forsaken Gond gods and following the 
sound found them under the wj tree, crawling about like lizards. 
Quickly she gathered them together and put them into the fold of her 
golden sari, then she returned to her husband and remounted the 
Nandi 

Back in Dauragiri Parvati suckled the Gond gods at her right 
breast and the left breast she gave to the Tclugu and Maratha gixls. 
Firm and sound remained the left breast, but her right breast shriv- 
elled and the nulk dried up and Shembu Pen looUng at his wife 
wondered why-she grew thinner and thinner; for he knew nothing of 
the gods whom all this lime Panati had kept hidden At last Sri 
Shembu decided to consult his great book in ivhich all is ivritten that 
happens in the w orld , there he discovered that it Was the Gond gods 
who ivcrc the cause of Girjal Parvati’s sorry looks “ What a fool ytiu 


tK.t temple four Te«d«! Y.d Roo, tU R.l Drti Jojot R.ur nd Soadev, but 

tOM to 4te oceon to tod lood for lb* youaj Good todt ^ ktti to >1* Mreoni Whoi 
nn»rf bet w to the ttroam oijb! of Ae Good sod, wrrt ooue’rt » « lie 6* in • o« 
BOl inovtini ’Him Bunnrr of bangt ibej were, pol Ihcv ta • ftW of S*« *on ond » 
Tipodaii (here dMrnb-J t, V ' i ■ . ■ i • • , . , 


they had all 
Kahiantali 
KiLtaskali, 


TOunj Gend *od. wer» left « th. (oreit 
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are,” he said to Par\'ati, among “ the gods whom you are hiding are 
Gond gods, they must not be fed with milk, but with solid food,” 

Then Sri Shembu himself prepared a meal; for the Gond gods 
he prepared rice, dal-cmry, lentil-curry, ghee and tamarinds, but 
for the Telugu and Maratha gods he prepared only cooked maize and 
dal-cuTTy. When the meal was ready he told the gods to go to the 
sea and wash and they sat down to eat. On the leaf plates of the 
Gond gods Shembu heaped rice and various curries, but to the Telugu 
and Maratha gods he served only maize and dal-c\xxxy. The Gond 
gods looked at the food and were pleased and each said to the other : 
“ God Shembu has done us well, but now we need liquor.” Sri Shembu 
overheard what the Gond gods said, and he caused the mahua tree to 
flower and as the flowers, blossoming, dropped to the ground, he ga- 
thered them and from them distilled liquor; this he set before the 
Gond gods. Lifting the cups they drank and soon all were merry and 
drunk ; and in their drunkenness they cried : “ This is all weU and 
good, but one thing is still missing; we have no meat.” 

Sri Shembu heard their complaining, but he had no goats to 
slaughter ; so he rubbed some dirt from his thigh, fashioned it into a 
squirrel, sprinkled it with life-water, and with the three fingers of 
one hand drew three stripes do\vn its back.^ Then he let loose the 
squirrel among the Gond gods, and idta tata it ran off. “ Look, there 
is meat,” shouted the tipsy Gond gods, and leaving their plates heaped 
with food tdta tat a they rushed after the squirrel. Tirk, tirk, squ^- 
ed the squirrel and ran for its life ; behind chased the Gond gods. Into 
the cave Sursuryadi jumped the squirrel and after it leapt the Gond 
gods, all the twelve threshing-floors of Gond gods tumbled into the 
cave. Behind, slowly followed Sri Shembu : “ Die you foolish 

rascals,” he cried in anger, “ for full twelve years here you shall 
remain.” 

What then did the God Shembu? A boulder, as big as twelve 
bullocks he placed over the cave and there he planted a palmyra palm. 
Beside the cave he caused a banyan tree to grow and in its spreading 
brandhes he placed the bird Ranisurval to guard the entrance to the 
cave. 

Then he returned to the feast, and he served the food prepared . 
for the Gond gods, excellent tasting dishes made with milk and ghee, 
to the Telugu and Maratha gods, saying: “Take and eat! When 
after twelve years the Gond gods are freed, they shall eat cooked 
maize and dal-cuxry off leaves of teak, but never again such food as I 
served them.” 

The Liberation of the Gond Gods. 

In the myths of the imprisonment of the gods in the primeval cave 

1, The grey Indian squirrel has three dark stripes running from head to fail. 
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the \ersioiis of all Pardhans agree m the essentiil dements, and even 
in the version recorded by Hislop front a Nagpur Pardhan, which con* 
tains on the whole far more Hindu traits than the mj tlis current m 
Adilabad, it is a squirrel let out by Mahad«j that leads the Gond gods 
into the subterranean prison ' Of the subsequent esents, resulting ulti- 
mately in the liberation of the Gond gods, who, though consistently 
described as Parenda Khara Koya \\asi Perk, arc rcall> the ancestors 
of the Goods there exist however, several sersions The two mam 
figures in these liberation myths are the culture hero Pahandi Kupar 
Lmgal and the goddess Jangu Bn but varying emphasis is laid on their 
respectne roles, yet no Adilabad Pardhan will, like Hislop’s informant, 
Ignore iltogcthei the role of Jangu Bai There j a strong probability 
that these two divine personages belonged originally to difTcrent mylho 
logical cycles, which o\erlappmg, resulted in the many legends that 
tell of their co operation The lack of clearness and consistency regard 
ing their position towards each other in the various versions betrays an 
uncenainty on the part of the story teller characteristic of myths whose 
loots he m several tliflerem spheres 

' a , - J 

concentrating on the beliefs current among Pardhans and Gonds of 
Adilabad District we find a remarkable diversity of views regarding 
his origm nature and ultimate fate, and the only point on which most 
myths agree at least m broad outline, is his role m the liberation of the 
Gond gods and the establishment of Gond institutions. 

The name Pahandi Kupar Lmgal 1$ to most Gonds void of any 
special meaning and they can give no other explanation than that it is 
the name of theu mythical hero But pafutndi is also the name of a 
shrub with a red flower and since Hislop s version tells how Lmgal was 
bom of a pahandi flower, there can be no doubt that Pahandi is an 
epitheton ornan* m— » t- n - • 

literally hair 1 

stvle of hair dr 

T 


paftondi tree Many Pardhans say that Pahani 
from th( foam that rises over the waters of a 
being of divine origin, he had neither mrent* r«r>r 


> \ji iiiA uiiiii near a 
Kupar Lmgal was 
whirl^l and that, 
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Lingal’s parents Jalkadevmadsor and his queen Hiradevi lived at 
Poropalar Bijiipura. There Lingal ^vas born with ling on his hands, 
ling on his feet, ling on liis throat and ling on his head,^ and when his 
mother sa^v his strange appearance, she refused to nurse him, and expos- 
ed him in the deep forest of Kuruwadip. There he was found by the 
sage Sonkhastar Guru, who discovered in his great book the prophecy 
that this child would attain great fame and perform great feats for the 
Gond gods, whose priest [katora) he was to be. So Sonkhastar Guru 
brought him up and taught him -wasdorn; when Lingal grew to man- 
hood his teacher gave him a book, a bow and arrow's, a gun and a guitar. 
Then he sent him to his parents at Bijiipura. There Lingal revealed 
his identity to his mother, \vho had in the meantime borne five other 
sons; his father Jalkardevmadsor too learnt of his return and handed 
over to him the rule of his kingdom. 

Yet another story tells how Lingal sprang from an egg laid by die 
mythical vulture Mohami, an egg from which also Pando Raja, the 
father of the five Pandavas, ivas born. 

Although there is no general agreement in regard to Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal’s birth or origin, it is commonly believed that he ivas not a Gond, 
and diat after establishing the social order of the Gonds he repaired to 
Telingana. But this does not seem to the Gond incompadble ivith his 
appearance in a myth recounting later events, nor does his description 
as a Lingayat seem inconsistent with his role as the sister’s son of a 
Gond chief. There is die strong feeling that being of divine origin he 
never died, but entered in some unknow'n w'ay the company of the 
immortal gods. At the rites of the Persa Pen, the clan deities, ivhich he 
is believed to have instituted, the w'orshippers invoke him in the general 
prayers ; and at certain sanctuaries of the goddess Jangu Bai iron spikes 
symbolize Pahandi Kupar Lingal and receive the same care and offer- 
ings as the idols of minor deities- But there are no shrines for Pahandi 
Kupar Lingal in Adilabad, nor is any special rite performed in his 
honour. 

Jangu Bai, on the other hand, is at least outwardly, a far less pro- 
blematic figure. She is a goddess and the term Raitar, resented for a 
small number of prominent deities, is often attached to her name. Though 
the myths of her origin is known only to her special ivorshippers, all 
Gonds realize that she w'as never anything but a goddess, and her pre- 
sence at Parandoli in the central highlands, her most important cult- 
centre, is common knowledge. Her exact relation to Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal and the degree of her assistance in the liberation of the Gond 
gods may be a subject of controversy; her essential nature is firmly 
established in Gond belief. 

1. Ling is no doubt synonymous with irngnm. the sacred phallus of Shiva; but the Gonds do not 
imagine Ungal as having a monstrous plurality of male organs, but think of the silver Ungam worn by 
Lingayats on a necklace. 
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Pahandi JCupar I.ingal ant! Jangu Bai arc not only ihc pnncipil 
f, cures of the ^acrcl m>ih, but form also (he subject of countless songs, 
the following short f^umela «»ng puls the function of Paliandi Kitpar 
Lingal and Jangu Bai in a nutshell. 


\vho IS ilic Gond gods pnest^ tVho 
is their pnest’ 

Near a poliandi tree s^as he bom, near 
a pahandi tree , 

lie IS Pahandi Kupsr Linga!, he u 
Pahandi Kupar, 

The Pandwen folk’s priest he u, the 
Sarpe Saga’s pnest 

In a silk cocoon v>as jangu Eai bom 
in a silk cocoon. 

The Sarpe folk’s pnestess she «, the 
Pandwen folk’s priestess 
The Four brother folk’s, 

The Five brother folk’s, 

Tlic S« biotlicr folk’!, 

Tile Seven brother folk's, 
tVe two viiJI free tlie gods, we two 
together vs ill free them, 

To Poropatar Dhanegaon wc’II lead 
them, to Poropaur Dlianegaon 
From the cave Aey brought the gods 
from the cavt, 

God* of four saga they brought, gods 
of four saga, 

To Dhanegaon the) guided them, to 
Dhanegaon, 

The way of this world they showed the 
gods, the way of this world 


Koja penkenof bore bhupial ha? 

koya penkener bhupinP 
Pahandi marataga pullor uor ba, 
Pahandi maralaga pullore; 
iVor Pahandi ICupar JJngal ba, 
uor Pahandi Kupar, 

Pandxen lagator andur bhuptal ba, 
Sarpe sagalor bhupial 
fioiana putia bai Jangu Raitor koiatui 
pufta ba, 

Sarpe lagata bai bhupial ba Pandjeen 
lagata, 

Kahen tagala ba. 

Sum aagata ba, 

Saruen lagata ba, 

Jeiuen lagota ba; 

Ijtir mrt mau penkun ate ba luir mht 

Poropalar Dhanegaon ale ba Poro- 
potar Dhanegaon 

Tadila} penkun leler ba yadilal 
penkun 

Kttlung sagota penkun ale ba netung 
sagattt penkun, 

Dhanegaon nende aU ba Dhanegaon 
ropo ba, 

Karpat kalita sari nende ale ba, nar~ 
puf kalila ba 


The myth of Jangu Bai stands, m its full poetic form, at the end 
of this chapter , it is the version told by the Pardhans of the Sarpe Saga, 
her nnrticular worshippers. The following story told by Manku,' a 
i ardhan of the Kanaka clan, on the other hand represents a more gener- 
al!) accepted Mcvv of the liberation of the Gond gods: 


m the lorest Rairukanj perhaps Pahandi Kupar Lingal will find me 
when he goes hunting.” 


1. Kuik* Muku. « 


bfer« 1 W li» epportaiuty of ntonLoc hw .. 

••i fir a CKipl.r V, ^ ty h 


PirdKui I Iuti md. £«] « 
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One day Pahandi Kupar Lingal went to see his gods’ rice which 
he had broadcast on unploughed land in the swampy hollows; he 
found that much of the crop had been eaten. So he looked about and 
came on the track of two sambar. At once he set out, and follo^^’i^g 
the spoor soon came up mth the animals and shot one of the sambar 
with his gun ; then he left the carcass in the forest and A\^ent to fetch 
his brothers to cut up the meat and carry it home. Walking through 
the forest, thick and dense on either side, his forehead brushed a kosa- 
silk cocoon ; Lingal looked up and thought : “ Never before have I 
seen such a thing ; I will take it home ^vith me.” Carefully he took the 
cocoon from the branch and carried it home. There he put it into 
a covered pot and asked his mother to clean the house with coAvdung. 
Then he called his brothers to go mth him to the forest and bring 
in the sambar. But hardly had he left the house ^vhen the cover of 
the pot moved and a beautiful girl emerged. Hearing his mother’s ciy 
Lingal returned; he recognized the divine nature of the girl and 
sprinkled water before her and lit incense. Then he asked her ^vhence 
she had come and for what reason. 

“ It is for you I have come,” said Jangu Bai, “ you are the priest 
of all the Gond gods, yet you know nothing of them. Where they are 
you know not, even their names you know not ; but if you promise to 
give me one kin-group (saga) of Gond gods, then surely will I help 
you to find them.” 

“ How can I give you a kin-group? If I give you one of the 
seven gods there will be only six, if I give you one of the six gods 
there will be only five, if I give you one of the four gods there T\dll be 
only three.” 

“ Do you care so little for your Gond gods? Go to the forest 
and search for them, and when you have found them, think of me, 
and I will lend you my help.” 

With these words Jangu Bai vanished, and Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal, obeying her, took his guitar on his shoulder and went away 
into the forest to find his gods. 

For many years he roamed the four quarters of the world, and 
whenever he rested, he played on liis guitar the eighteen tunes, hoping 
that the Gond gods would hear. Thus journeying he ^vandered 
from west to east and north to south, but no trace of the Gond gods 
could he find. At last, growing tired, he approached Sri Shembu on 
the mountain Merugiri. 

But Sri Shembu feigned ignorance of the fate of the Gond gods- 
To none of Lingal’s questions gave the god an ans\\ er and Paliandi 
Kupar Lingal, despairing, decided to end his life; he climbed a 
tree hanging low over Sri Shembu’s great ^veIl, and head do^vnwards 
hung from a branch by one toe, thinking; “If I cannot find my < 
gods, it is better to suffer and then to die.” 
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Then cam.. Sri Shcmbu’s elder uifc, G‘rjal Parvati, to draw 
water, and when she saw Pahandi Kupar Lingal hanging head down- 
wards over the well her heart softened, and she promised to show 
himthcwae to his Cond god^ Jojfully Pahaiidt Kupar Lingal clim^ 

cd from the tree and followed Gtrjal Par^ati to the palace At the 
gate he waited for her and whilehctvaitcd Sn Shembus younger wif^ 
Mandva Devi came out and asked him his errand “ I rnt in search 
of the Gond gods ’ replied Lingal, “ for twel'C years I have roamed 
the earth for twelve years I have sought the Gond gods, but no trace 
of them can I find “ Your gods I have seen,” said Mandva DevJ, 
the Gond gods rin along that path Co the forest, but they never 
returned 

Immefliatcly Paiiandi Ktipir Ltngn! set out The path vvas 
mrrow and stony and led through dense forest, when at last he 
reached a clearing he sat down to rest m the shade of a great banyan 
tree Suddenly he felt wonderfully happy and taking his guitar, he 
placed tuvws awd ssiddewly thett wav a rvuxvhUtvg va the. 




♦ 



FuJ XIV Guitar of fkr typt playtd hy Pahandi hupar Ijngal 


^ tuiiti «1 our Afltora ' 1 ull of nevv hope the 

Oond gt^ roused themselves, ibin and yellow they were, shrunken 
and weak after twelve years of confinement and starvation, some sat 
up, some st^ up, and some even danced to the joyous tunes, while 
Olliers, still hall asleep, swayed to the rhythm of Lingal s music 
n A Kupar Lii^al rejoiced He knew that at last he 

But how to free them^ How tobringthem 
kI ” remembered Jangu Bai and he called her 

T ’ n Hardly had her name passed his hps when 

Janp Bai stood Ufote bun « \fhy have you called me » sh?a^ 

whyhaveyouthoughtofmc^—Ihavefoundmy god^ My S 
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gods arc in this cave over which the palmyra grows. How can 
I tear up this tree? Hoiv can I shift the stone-slab?” 

Then Jangu Bai instmctcd Pahandi Kupar Lingal in all he should 
do ; she told him of the giant bird Ranisurval whom Sri Shcmbu had 
posted to guard the cave, she showed him tire bird’s nest with its t^vo 
nestlings in the branches of the tree under ■which he had rested, and 
she ad\dsed him to kill the small birds lest their shrieks betray his 
presence to their parents who were away searching for food. She 
bade him collect the resin of many trees and heat it in a cauldron. 
0\’cr the fire the resin turned to glue and Lingal filled a large iron 
ladle, thinking to climb the tree and seal the nestlings’ mouths with 
the sticky stuff. 

But try as he \\ould he could find no hold on the smooth bark 
of the tree. Then Jangu Bai leant against the tree, her face to the 
trunk and Pahandi Kupar Lingal, putting his feet first on her hips 
and then on her shoulders climbed up into the branches. But as he 
climbed the young birds saw him and uttered such terrific shrieks 
that the whole world tremliled and darkness enveloped the earth. 
In great fear I.ingal climbed dowm, but not as he had gone up on 
Jangu Bai’s back; putting his feet on her breasts and then on her 
hips, he slid doivn between her and the tree, bi*ushing against her 
stomach. Angrily Jangu Bai said: “ You climbed up on my back as 
my brother, but in climbing down you touched me like a man. No 
longer can wc remain within the same kin-group.” 

The Ranisuiwal birds, away searching for food, heard the shouts 
of their young and, each carrying an elephant in its beak, hastened 
home to the help of their brood. Catching sight of Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal at the foot of the tree, they fell upon him; but Jangu Bai seized 
them ; with her right hand she grasped the wing of the bird Ranisur- 
val and with the left hand the wing of his wife. 

“ Who are you to stop me ” shrieked the male bird, “ I am the 
servant of Sri Shembu Mahadeo, who set me here to guard the cave ; 
no one may enter without his permission.” 

“ YTiat do I care?” replied Jangu Bai angrily, " I am neither 
daughter nor son to Shembu, and I fear neither his anger nor your 
wrath. I have come to set free the Gond gods and no one shall stay 
or deter me.” 

With these -words she killed the two birds; then uprooted the 
palmyi'a palm and moved the great boulder, twelve times the size of 
a bull, from the entrance of the cave Sursuryadi. And out of the cave, 
came the Gond gods, first the hve-zven brothers, then the six-wen 
brothers, then the seven-wen brothers and last of all the four-wen 
brothers. Angrj' and famished after their long imprisonment the first 
thing they saw as they emerged from the cave was Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal and they ^vouId have fallen upon him and so satisfied their 
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hunger, had not JanguBai come bctucen them' 

When all the Gond go^ had emerged from the ca\c Sunur^adi, 
Pahandi Kupar LiOgal led them auay, for full twelve 
ioumeyed until at list they reached Poropatar phanegaon At 
the border Pahandi Kupar Lmgal left the Gond gods. ISovv' that he 
had Ireed them, what to do with than’ StiU ravcncMS and unvuly 
as they were, he feared that they would fall on him and so satisfy 
ihcir hunger So once more he went to Sri Shembu: “ Tor twelve 
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years you have kept the twelve threshing-floors of Gond gods shut 
up in the cave. Now tell nie what I shall do with them.’' But Sri 
Shembu replied that he knew nothing about Gond gods, and sent 
Lingal to his assistant Satwin Barma_, but Satwin Barma sent him to 
the god Nareda. Here too he found no help and Nareda advised 
him to seek the counsel of Bhart Raja, the father of KaHpursur Pen. 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal met Bhart Raja travelling tdirough the 
forest, — he and his wife were riding a horse while his old parents 
carried the luggage — and when after a little the party stopped to 
rest Bhart Raja ordered his mother to fetch water and cook food, and 
his father to cut grass for the horse, while he himself lifted his wife 
from the horse, placed her on a blanket and began massaging her legs. 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal was shocked and disgusted. And he 
thought to himself : ‘ I am the katora of all the Gond gods, if I 

approach so foolish a man all my power will vanish.’ He stood at a 
distance staring angrily at Bhart Raja. 

“ Gome here, Lingal,” called Bhart Raja, when he saw him 
watching from a distance. 

“No I will not come near — for you are doing women’s work, 
massaging a girl’s legs.” 

“ What fault is there in this? And why have you come here.” 

“ For twelve years I have searched for my Gond gods, and now 
I have freed them, they want to devour me. Therefore I am in need 
of advice.” 

“What advice can I give, — I ‘the massager of a woman’s legs?’ ” 
replied Bhart Raja, “ first go to the north and then come back.” 

So Pahandi Kupar Lingal went northwards, and after a while 
he came upon a cow which had just born a calf; but instead of 
suckling the new-born calf, the cow was drinking the calf’s milk and 
the calf was licking the mother. Greatly amazed Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal returned to Bhart Raja, who sent him next to the west. There 
he came to a place where an old woman was emptying one pot into 
twenty-one pots, and there remained still water in the pot ; then young 
girls emptied all their pots into the old woman’s pot and yet could 
not fill it. Wondering Lingal returned to Bhart Raja who told him 
to go westwards. There Lingal found a colt grazing ; but instead of 
eating the grass in the usual manner the colt picked the grass with 
his teeth and stuffed it into his rectum. At last Bhart Raja sent 
Lingal to the south and there he came to a place where huge moun- 
tains were suspended and swinging on ropes ; terrified lest they fall 
on him and crush him, he returned to Bhart Raja and asked for 
an explanation of all these miracles. 

“You blamed me for massaging a woman’s feet,” answered 
Bhart Raja, “ but this I did to teach you that in this world a man’s 
love for his wife is greatest, his love for his parents is less. In the east 
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■^ou sa%v the cov. and her calf, this is to sho^v you that in this 
cMdretv \v\ll teach their patents and parents drink their childrens 
wisdom In the. west ^ou saw the woman filling and ernptying pot*! 
this IS to teach >x)u that the lose ami cart parents bestow on their 
children is mexlnustiblc, lioweacr many children therO arc; but all 
the children together are not willing to bcsiou as much care on ihcir 
old parents The colt yoo saw in the north is hkt the wan vho brags 
about telling great things, but summoned to the council of fit c denies 
everything, makes truth into he and he into truth; that Is the way of 
the world from the mountains m the south you shah learn: there 
will be kings m the world and will rule ihcir countries by orders writ- 
ten on p ipcr, and on these ortlers on thin paper avjh swing avbo\c 
countries 

Thus "A I t .La f . 


parents, but Lingal, doubtlul what would happen, lagged a htllc be- 
hind ivhen the Gond gods s,aw the Ikaja coming they shouted: 

Pahandx Kupar Lmgai has brought us food’" And fbey Jeff upon 
Bhart Raja and devoured him, they ate his wife and they ate his 
pirents, and at hst they ate his Imre ‘ Tiicy were quite mad; they 
would not listen to Painndi Kiipar Lingal, but shouted: “ Now we 
wall eat you’” Pahandi Knpir Lingal qutclly drew a circle round 
himself He sst down m the middle and played on bis guitar; thus 
vvere the Gond gods charmed 

They became qutet and their spints were calmed Then Pab- 
andi jvuprr Lingal gave them the gods’ rice which he had grown in 
me V aJIc) Son Kurtiwa and said “ Go to the riv er, brothers, bathe in 
I svvalcrs, cook this nee and eat it Your hunger will be satisfied " 


The Crossing of the Rtier 

■:,r,A went to the river 

and bathed, they crossed the stream and on the far bank ht fires and 
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began cooking their rice. Tlic sc\-cii brotltcrs, the six brothers and the 
five brotltcrs all cooked their rice in water. Soon it was ready and 
they sat douai and ate ; and when they had eaten tltcy tvent to Dhanc- 
gaon. But the four brothers cooked their rice in ghee and it took a 
long time. They went to fetch leaves and began making leaf-plates. 
Then came a rainstorm, from afar they saw' it approaching ; quickly 
they sci-vcd out the rice, but alas! it was not yet tender; when tliey 
tasted it the grains were hard and half-cooked. The storm was upon 
them, and wondering what to do they looked about ; they saw a white- 
ants heap, they poured the rice downi its holas, wishing it should turn 
into white-ants.^ 

Then the four brothers turned to the river, and began crossing, 
but the flood waters rose and swept them away. In this calamity 
Fuse the crocodile offered his help and the four brothers promised 
that if Fuse carried them to safety they ^vould look on the crocodile 
as tlicir brother; in future ages neither they nor their descendants 
would kill him or cat him. So they sat on the crocodile’s back and he 
began to swim acro.cs. But in midstream the crocodile, the treacher- 
ous crocodile, began to submerge thinking thus to drown the four bro- 
thers. In anger the Gond gods seized its tongue, tore the tongue from 
its mouth and again they ^vcrc carried away on the current. Tlirough 
the foaming waters came Dame, tlic tortoise, and he offered to carry 
the Gond gods to safety and in return they promised to look on him 
as their brother never to cat him or to kill him. But the tortoise was 
no better than the crocodile and nearing the shore he too tried to 
drown the four brothers sitting on his back. So catching hold of its 
head they twisted its neck, and seeing Chisti Koval the monkey on 
the shore shouted out to him for help. In all future ages they swore, 
they would call him younger brother, no house of his would they oc- 
cupy, no -wife of his would they marry, no field he had cultivated would 
they till.- Chisti Koval the monkey heard their cries and he took a 
long trailer of the pivur creeper and threw it into midstream. Then 
all four Gond gods took hold of the piviir creeper and hand over hand 
gained the river-bank. 

In Foropatar Dhanegaon the seven brothers, six brothers and 
five brothers had been tiying to build themselves houses. The seven 
brothers put up seven posts, the six brothers six posts and five bro- 
thers five posts, but none were successful, no house was 
straight. At last came the four brothers, and placing four posts 
in four corners, they soon had a house standing. Then the seven, 
six and five brothers begged the four brothers to teach them how to 

1 . When at ihe beginning of ihc r.niny season the while-anls swaim and are collected and eaten 
bv the Gonds, the people of four-brother clans salute them with folded hands, remembering the rice 
of their ancestors which was transformed into this -delicious food. 

2. All these privileges are still enjoyed by the Kova clan, the youngest of tho four-brother clans. 

8 
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build houses But the four brothers refused “ You left us behind 
It the ri\er,’ they complained, “wh) should we teach you to build 
houses^ ’ “ It IS true, said the seven six and five brothers, “ then 
we deserted you, but nc\cr again will we leave you, be it a mamage, 
be It a god s feast, be it a pandiayat, always your word will w c hear ’ 
Then the four brothers helped to build the houses of the other km* 
groups, and ever after in councils of elders among the dead and the 
hving, and before the gotls the word of the four-brother dans was 
valid 


The Institution of the Persa Pen 

Now at last were all the Gond gods established at Poropatar 
Dhanegaon but Pahandi Kupar Lingal was not satisfied For the 
Gond gods had no km groups {sagay and no great gods {persa pen), 
and there was no order aiorAhm ‘ If 

ltapayas,heyar=> . •. | "XhcG”"" 

wiU be pateraal ^ brotlicre and 

Sd relrhn "la, be also maternal kinsmen 

S mi "> 81 ' c tkm km groups and 

sEoi ie lea, S''. '‘“P' b=nrbcos grerv only*^ an the 

LmgaP turaS to !h! a"'"? Kupar 

but all refused Then asked them to fetch bamboos 

bambL how loS shThe ' '' ' f'«'' «■= 
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^ search of 
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forty-eight ko^ from the nearest shore.” 

“ I have promised my brothers these bamboos, and I cannot turn 
back; will you not help me?” 

“ If I help you, what gift will you give me?” 

“ I swear by Sri Shek" that I will give you whatever you may 
desire.” 

“ Round your neck hangs a golden necklace; this give me and 
I ^vill help you to get the bamboos.” 

At once the Gond god took off his necklace, and the female bird 
himg it round her neck and ivas greatly pleased. 

Then the two Gui'pachi birds brought a basket, in it they carried 
the Gond god through the air; covering six years’ journey in barely 
four hours, they reached the sea-shore. There they set dovm the 
basket and explained ; “ The bamboos grow in the midst of the 

ocean ; you must cut tliem as we pass. The god held ready his axe 
and away they fle\v over tlie ocean. To and fro s^\aIng the basket, 
far beloiv danced the waves of the gi-eat ocean and the Gond god’s 
heart was so filled \vith fear that %vhen they came to the bamboos 
growing straight from the water and mo\dng in the vnnd krr-krr-krr, 
he was too teiTified to cut even a single stem. 

On the opposite shore the birds came to rest. “What of the 
bamboos?” they asked; and the Gond god had to admit that he had 
been' too frightened to cut even a single bamboo. “ That is your 
fault,” said the birds, “ but on the way back we wll fly very slowly. 
Be sure and cut at least a few from the clump.” 

Up into the air soared the Gurpachi birds, back over the ocean 
they flew and as they passed low by the clump the Gond god raised 
his axe and cut the bamboos. Back on the mainland, the Gurpachi 
birds bade farewell and the young Gond god ^velI satisfied set out on 
his homeward journey carrying the bamboos over his shoulder. And 
as he walked the seeds of the bamboos fell to the ground and that is 
why now so many bamboos grow in the jungles. 

When after another t^vclve years the youngest Gond God reach- 
ed Dhanegaon, his brothers and Pahandi Kupar Lingal gave him a 
great welcome. They saw the bamboos and all rejoiced, and Lingal 
ordered the gods to cut the bamboos into shafts, one of seven nodes, 
one of six nodes, one of five nodes, and one of four nodes.® 

When the shafts were ready Pahandi Kupar Lingal .bade the 
Gond gods summon a Wojari. a brass-founder; he was to make four 
sets of brass-bells, one vnth seven, one vnth six, one with five and one 

1. A 5s approximately two miles. 

2. The god who carries the earth on his head; cf. p. 360. 

3. It will be remembered that according to one myth Kalikankali was transformed into a cluster 
of bamboos near the sea; in another version of the above myth it is expressively stated that the bamboos 
used as shafts for the symbols of the Persa Pen \vere faken from the cluster of bamboos which svas 
Kalikankali. 
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\vith four bells ^ . ... ■ r - 

‘ All IS now read),” said Lingal, “what wc still need arc four 
whisks (fhfluujur) m Bupatkumva is a man who sells the tails of 
god s cows The^e shall we use ” From among the Gonds he bade 
one go to Bupat Kunma and bnng four chauwur: two white and 
tivo black And so it was done 

“Now we need cloth,” said Pahaodi Kupar Lingal; and he sent 
another Gond god to Son Kurinva, to the sage Chan Guru, bidding 
him bnng four pieces of cloth, two white and two red 

Then at Lingal s command, the Gond gods bound the chauwur 
to the bamboo shafts, the white ones to the shafts of the seven and 
four nodes, and the black ones to those of six and five nodes; to these 
thc) tied bells, to each as manj bells as it had nodes, then round the 
shafts they wTapped cloth, while cloths lo white chauunir and red 
cloths to black chauitur When all was completed they built four 
leaf shelters and mto each put one chauitur. 

In from stood the Gond gods, all the Gond gods stood with folded 
hands and worshipped, sajang “You arc our Persa Penk,” (t e. 
great gods) * Then they spoke among themselves* “ Now we have 
r*''* . pahandi Kupar 


• who kept bum- 

^ >i>^ ouiu mieneu lo me words of Whandi 

Kuptr Lingal and he took four iron spear-heads {sale) from the fire 
and told Lingal to give these to the four lun-gioups of Gonds ® 

It ith thc four (sale) Pahandi Kupar Lingal returned to Dhane- 
gaon He began dividing thc Gond go^ into four kin-groups ; 

as they stood up, he div ided them, the seven brothers together, the 
SIX brothers together, thc five brothers together and the four'brothers 
together, and as thc Gond gods stood up they turned from gods (pent) 
into men {wenk) Then to each group Lingal gave a chauwur and 
a sale, to thc seven brother group he gave a white chauwur and a 
sale* to the six-brother group a black chauitur and a sale to thc 
five-brother group he gave a black chauwur and a sale and to thc 
four-brother group he gave a white chauitur and a sale Thus he 
gave to the Gonds thdr Persa Pen 

Pahandi Kupar langal instructed the Gonds, no longer gods but 
men, in their relationship lo each other which were to be brothers. 


1 » . U,R mtde ef ,,l. Uit mtnbliox «}* nmooniil By-^Knli. beUemg 
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which brothers-in-law, %s'hich father’s brothers, which mother’s bro- 
thers, and Avhich to be fathers-in-Iaiv and sons-in-law, wdth whom it 
was lawful to marry. Then the Gonds celebrated marriages, and at 
last Lingal fetched Dan Guru, the Pardhan. The old man came and 
vnth him his four sons, Budra, Sudwa, Isru and Suka, and to each 
kin-group Pahandi Kupar Lingal gave one Pardhan. 

Other Myths of the Establishment of Persa Pen. 

While in the myths of the liberation of the Gond gods from the 
primeval cave, there is at least a certain measure of agreement, a con- 
fusing number of divergent tales explain the establishment of the cult 
of the Persa Pen among the Gonds settled at Dhanegaon. The following 
version was told by Marpachi Sukia, a Pardhan of a four-brother clan 
and I quote it here in oudine because it contains several motifs lacking 
in other versions. 

When Sri Shembu confined the tw^elve threshing-floors of Gond 
gods in the cave, he posted a maisamaf^ as tall as a palmyra palm, 
to stand guard, ordering her to devour any who dared approach. 

After twelve years Pahandi Kupar Lingal, the katora of the 
Gond gods came from his home- village Bijlipura and seeing the mai- 
sama, he put one of his feet on her head and pushed her deep into the 
ground. Then he opened the cave and let out the Gond gods, first the 
five-wen brothers, then the six-wen brothei-s, then the seven-wen bro- 
thers, then the four-wen brothers, and at last the gods of tliree-iwen, 
two-wen, one-wen and half-wen.^ He told them to go to a nearby 
river, bathe and eat, and then he led them to Dhanegaon where all 
built houses. 

But after some time the Gonds of seven, six, five, and four, wen, 
said to Pahandi Kupar Lingal ; “ Now we are no longer gods but 
men, yve must have gods ; where shall we find great gods \vhom we 
can worship?” 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal did not kno^v where to find Persa Pen 
for his Gonds ; so lie went to ask Sri Shembu. But neither could tlie 
god Shembu give any advice. He sent Lingal to his yoimger brother 
Barumdevi, and Barumdevi sent him to Shembu’s assistant Sat\d, but 
Satvi only suggested asking Kalipursur Pen, the father of Bhart Raja. 

So Pahandi Kupar Lingal sought out Kalipursur Pen and told 
of his errand. Then the god said, “ Go to the forest and there you 
will find a house, so built that not even a fly can enter ; inside are the 
gods for your Gonds.” 

1 . Mahama are deiliea of lower order, usually thought female; iheir typical function Is the 
guarding of gates or ejitrances. 

2. The teller of the myth explained that the three-tten Gonds are the Dhurwe Gonds. the Iwo- 
jven Gonds the Son-Dhurwe Gonds, the one-oen Gonds the Rup Dhunve Gonds foflen iJen'ttfieJ 

the Kolams) and the half-n-en Gonds the Korku Gonds. ^ ■dent.hed u,th 
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Accordingly Pahandi Kupar Lmgal w cnt to the for«t and found 
the house of «hich Kalipursur Pen had spoken Inside a "orna" 
slept She svas Agm Vanti,* the mother of the gods, and baidc her 
lay four golden stas es , these wre the gods Silently Pahandi Kupar 
Lmsal entered the house, took the golden Stas es and stole ayy Km 
at that moment Agm Vanti auoke, she took a r>re*brand from the 
hearth and thresv it alter Lmgal The flame touched his shoulder 
and the four stases, calchmg fire, burnt till they uerc black; this is 
why the s/i!^ arc now black and of iron 

These four sta\es Pahandi Kupir Lmgal took to Dhanegaon, 
he sent the Gonds to bring four fty-Vkhisks (chauivur), ordered 
a Wojari sets of seven, six, five and four bells, and asked of Gobdeo 
Raja, a hrothet of Sri bhctohu, four pieces of cloth Then he himself 
went in searcli of bamboo and coming at last to the duster, which 
had once been Kahkankali, ait from it four shafts Of all 
objects, ehauwur, sale, bclb cloth and bamboo-shafts be made the 
symbols of Persa Pen 

Then Pahandi Kupar Lmgal ordered the Gonds to prepare a 
feast, bring spurred cocis, homed-goats and two-year old cou-s as 
sacrifiaal ammab ^Vhcn all was ready he called the Gonds of seten, 
six, five and four-iuen and said "Now we must havcmuric, you play 
the fiddle, you the trumpet and you the drums ’’ But the Gonds re- 
fused . “ No 1 ^Vc w on’t play fiddle and trumpet," they shouted, “ if 
we play fiddle and trumpet we shall be told to sit aside at feasts Fmd 
some one else to play these instruments ’’ Then Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
himself made a fiddle and a trumpet, but who was to play them? 
Once more he approached Sn Shembu, but the god was in no mood 
to answer his question and said curtly ‘‘ Lankipatcr Havana has 
robbed tlie wife of Ramchandra, all work has stopped and my court- 
house IS closed I cannot help yx>u, but take Daniycvdan Guru w^th 
you to Dhanegaon, he will advise you." 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal returned with Daniycvdan Guru to 
Dhanegaon and there summoned a great panchay'at There numerous 
go^ foregathered, Bhimana Pen, Sn Shek, Chandra-Sunya, the sun 
and the moon, and many others They sat down and deliberated for 
a lo^ time, at last they decided that Daniycvdan Gum’s youngest 
srna. b* ta servarft toyaViandi Kupar Langal 

with the spe^ task of assisting m the cull of the four Pern Pen of 
me Gonds ^us Hirasuka became a Pardhan and, providme for hts 
penance, Pahandi Kupar Lin^ entitled him to collect from the 
Sd deaA fl?^*'^" abduction fees 

Next Pahandi Kupar Lmgal went to Nagarkot, the home of \Tas 


Agm VMh .ad DKartn a 
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Guru, and asked his daughter Hirabai in marriage for Hirasuka, the 
Pardhan. Then the Pardhan played fiddle and trumpet, and the 
Gonds beat the drums. ^ Pahandi Kupar Lingal led all the Gonds to 
the river, and there divided them into four kin-groups ; to each group 
he gave a chauwur and a sale, and then he taught them how to cele- 
brate the Persa Pen rites. But he did not give any gods to the Gonds 
of three-z£;en, two-wen, one-wen and hali-wen. 

None of the myths so far quoted ascribes to the four sale or spear- 
heads an origin explaining their sacred character. Such an explanation 
is contained, however, in 9ie great Creation Myth, the full text of ^vhich 
shall be ^ven in the relevant context in Book II ; here only the relevant 
episodes may find a place : 

When the wen of the four kin-groups ■were married they spoke 
to Pahandi Kupar Lingal : “ Now we are married, now we want gods, 
you bring us gods.” So Lingal went to god Shembu and asked him for 
gods to give to his wen. 

Now a long time before Shembu had sent for Reva Guru of Reva 
Isle, and ordered him to mould four sale, four spear-heads. Reva 
Guru had thought and thought. How could he obey the orders of 
God Shembu? At last he decided to slay his eldest son; from his 
head he formed an anvil, from his hands tongs, from his feet hammers 
and from his skin bello\vs. He Ht a fire and, melting ore, produced 
iron to make into sale; then he heated the iron in the forge and when 
it was red hot grasped it -with tongs, and put it on the anvil. But ere 
he could strike even a single blow, diere %vas a crash as of thunder, — 
the iron split into four sale and at once vanished from sight ; through 
the air they sprang and came to rest on the isle Kuruwadip. But 
Shembu, seeing that they were still fiery, picked them up and tiarew 
them to Agastape, the sky spirit. But the sky could not hold the four 
burning sale and he tossed them to the Cloud king. Still the iron was 
so hot that the clouds began to dissolve and so the Cloud King flung 
them into the ocean." Then the ocean began to boil and the fish to 
die, and so Patal Guru took the sale from the ivater carried them to 
his residence and there transformed them into small boys whom he 
put in a cradle. 

From the chips of lesser iron that remained from the virgin iron, 
Reva Guru the blacksmith forged munda (poste), four sale, spears 
with long blades, points for spears, swords, chains and clubs; these 
he threw into Kuruwadip to cool, but being still red hot they set fire to 
the forest. 

Now when Pahandi Kupar Lingal asked Shembu for gods for his 
Gond-wen, Shembu began to think : ' Wdiat gods shall I give to the 

1. According lo another version pdirasuka ihc Pardhan only played the fiddle: in the beginning 
iio Pardhan knc\v how to play the Irmnp^* it was only much later that Pardhans learnt from musicians 
of Mang caste how to blow trumpets. 

2, It is believed that the flash left by the sale in the clouds is perpetuated in the shape of lightning. 
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Gonds’ I shall guc ihem those We as gods, those sale fomied (list 
from the virgin iron vhich now lie uith Pan! Gum, these Gon u 
ire strong and bn\c, the taU of \irgin iron will Ijc fitting lOr 
them ’ So he said to Lingal “ In the ocean of sixt) sc« the saJe 
went to bathe, now the) arc with Fatal Guru La^ hold of tlicm an 
r,il r them to the Gond-icen whoare devout and piPus, tmly they arc 
worth) to worship these sale . 

So LingaJ went to Fatal Guru and said “ Guc me those sale 
who bathe in rour realm’ Fatal Guru did as he wished, through 
.* » ^ I u— i-j os-cr 

. . ! legaon and 


• ' ( pera Guru, 

the spider spint, who was the first to spin and to weave 

Sext he went to SomaraurDanuraur, the brass founder in Reva' 
dip and received from him bells and spoons for the four km groups. 
Then be fetched bamboo staves from Jagas Guru in tlic ocean of the 
SLxt) seas Fmall) he w cni to Pon Dip and cut off the tail bur of the 
gtsi scows [pen mura) and made the hair imoGonjamaw chemexir 
\S'hen he had brought all these things to Poropatar Phanegaon 
he vrtnt to Fata Dip , there lived Gudral, the I»ame Man, and Gudi, 
the Blind ^Noman To them was bom a son vsith four horns, and 
when Lingal approached he found the mother roebng a cradle and 
singing 

\\1th bis dhoti flapping about the ankles, 

H» hair tied up m a high knot, 

T> t t ■» 


I ’• nan. “ W'ho are >ou’ ’ 
she aafcLU — I ahv uve pnesi oi uic twelve tnreshmg floors of Condi 
uvn, I have brought for them gods and all that is ncccssar) for the 
acred ntes , now 1 have come to find them clan pnests {latora) *’ — 
“Take my son Imgal,” replied the Blind woman, “but treat him 
with honour* 

So Lmgal took the boy on his arm, and in a flash the boy turned 
into tour katora I ingal led them to Dhanegaon and married them to 
the daughters of Rekegaure Then he established at Poropatar Dhane 
^on four gods places [pe^ gara), four feast places {warazLargara) 
four flags, four munda posts, four caves (yudi)' and instituted four 
rcbgious rites [jugadi) * 


nk.i, ^ *“ t »1 e{ Soicoowli. *e pntttrj t,ve b«4, 

a -4^ 4* G«4 pa rt lb. p«rf« of ^ 

lo»| t*> •' nr Ae Mlcnr w whath • child B Uthrd »fl<r lirfi uj 4 b 

** fim, J ntt, »od Jhe nc« « tb. 
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But when tlie Gonds began to \vorship the newly won Persa Pen, 
and sacrificed fowls and goats before tihe four sale, the earth opened 
suddenly and the four sale disappeared and returned to Patal Guru, 
saying diat they would not stay witli the Gonds. So the rite eame 
to an abrapt end and Lingal went once more to Sri Shembu to ask for 
advice. 

Sri Shembu told him to go to Kurneva Dip where the sale, spears, 
swords and axes made by Reva Guru of the iron left over from the 
forging of the original sale ^\’ere still burning in an enormous fire. Try 
as he might, Pahandi Kupar Lingal could not approach the fire. So 
he sought the help of Laudas Guru; the sage approached the fire 
and promised Agin hlata, the Fire Goddess, to give liis own head 
and blood, if only she suffered him to take the sale. At last she yielded 
to his entreaties and Laudas Guru drew the sale out of the fire, and 
went wth Pahandi Kupar Lingal to Dhanegaon. 

There the new sale were installed and the Gonds resumed the 
interrupted feast. But the rite had hardly begun, when Agin Mata in 
the shape of a fiery monster, appeared at the feast place. Blazing and 
roaring she filled the space between earth and sky, and trees and 
bushes were singed by her breath. Threatening to devour Laudas 
Guru, Pahandi Kupar Lingal and the Gonds, she demanded the blood 
which the sage had promised. 

In terror Pahandi Kupar Lingal ran to Sri Shembu for help. 

“ Go to Mune Guru,” said the god, “ and ask him to give you his 
youngest son; he. will help you.” 

Now Mune Guru had four sons, Dhani, Audhani, Nidham' 
and Hira. He consented to send Hira with Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
to help him and the Gond gods in their danger. But Hira’s mother, 
Hirabai, would not allow her yoiuigest son to go unprotected, and in 
order to be always Avith him she transformed herself into a /cingrz, the 
Pardhan’s fiddle, and rested henceforth as a guardian on his shoulder. 

When Pahandi Kupar Lingal and Hira reached Dhanegaon, Hira 
stepped before the terrible shape of Agin Mata and began playing 
his fiddle. As the bow glided ki-ki-ki over the chords, a movement 
resembling the cutting strokes of a knife, he threatened Agin Mata to 
cut her head off, and spell-bound by the fiddle’s magic sound, the fiery 
goddess desisted from harming the Gonds and returned to Kuruwa 
Dip. Thus Pahandi Kupar Lingal and the Gonds could resume the 
interrupted rites.^ 

Yet another version of the events that followed the establishment 
of the Gonds in Dhanegaon and led to their ultimate dispersal is con- 

1. According to another version of this myth, it was not Agin Mala the Goddess of Fire, who 
threatened to devour L.ingal and the Gonds, but the Persa Pen whose lerrmc, tmlamcd power endangered 
the Gonds and had to be exorcised by the Pardhan's magical music. Most Gonds believe indeed that 
the Pardhan*s play on the ^ingri during the Persa Pen rites is necessary to tame the fierce god and 
preserve the worshippers from any evil. 
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tamed m the myth of Jangu Bai, uhich is told b> Pardlians of the Sarpe 

c- , .. . p 

■ ■ • ■ ■ [bira- 

. d m a 

golden temple on an island in the sea With promises of sacrifices of 
cows and offenngs of maliiia liquor the Gonds helped b> Pahandi Kupar 
Lii^al and the Pardhan Hiraman induced the four brothers spear-head 
to dwell with them at Dhanegaon, but the father Persa Pen, remained 
on his island 


The Origin of the Sarpe Saga 




■ I J 

WW constituting the Sarpe Saga, assert tliat they 

I'cd at ='> suggeaUems that they 

Ume cult K ®"8'" Bat, 

EaSwS k.a Aci ;;; I..1.C the ebna of the 

™u™t«halnc"' t'’™- "« btttnboo shafu used at thetr 
their r tSl nh, ecu "odes and a set of six brass bells arc among 
n “h SK onm&oih tP«>- t>f no conneetion 

the eoddcss^antui ahtays of the ‘ eight houses ' attached to 

boolof Mi&Kuoar LmSaT ‘‘'“y'* “'?=!>■ •'“’8“ ^ 

of the Gond sods she ’ *** help in the liberation 

first PmZ4°t' pverr whXrr\'“;®"''J “tl ‘'"’'‘’“Sh 

w^r- m„. T T Whatever she desired, once the Gond gods 

. f unable to guc her a saga Ac- 

■ p no) she left Lmgal m anger 

• strength she ssould 

lut. uumier in which the ‘ e.evk. i, . general agreement on 

sions gloss over the break taivcm 

nmes It even appeals Aat Lineal ivat Jangu Bai, so that some- 

Bai tviA wonhi^ ““•^mental in furnishing Jangu 

Pardhan Veu'Sa™™ Pit'ebaSra Bai, as told by the 

only contains the full story of Ac SSI Talnq; not 

intervenuon in the fortuuB of Ae j“’T ="“• her 

accounts of several epuodes ui mdudes also 

™th Jangu Ba. or hir euS ° connected 

It IS reeoAed here m lU comnkte u W’' “f n “fib of origin 
amount of rcpetiuon, “dSiito^??!,"” a eertSin 

myths m the repertoire of Pard£?„*|,S“‘ °{ among Ae 
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The Myth of Jangu Bai 
The Birth of Jangu Bai 

A spirit^ was boin, Prabhu Niranjan Guru was born, 

After his birth, ^rater came into being, 

Then spread (lie water, a mighty ocean, 

It spread and all tlie spirits were bom. 

After the spirits came the earth into being, 

The Earth Mother and Aktak the father, 

Hamran, the grandsirc, the daughter Earth, 

On the ivater’s surface rose Earth. 

Nine parts were water, one part was earth. 

In the middle was earth, round it was water; 

Then fifty-six crorcs of gods came into being 

Suraj, the sun and Chandui', the moon came into being. 

Then tmto each god was given his realm, 

Bhagwan assigned to each god his realm. 

Then was bom Nirumchari Nirumdhari, famed for his penance,^ 
On the isle Kaiabhandar dwelt the god Sardur 
His son was the god Kosejartar; what did he say? 

“ Worms and ants have tlieir mates, I am without. 

To ask for the reason I’ll go to god Shembu.” 

He made himself ready, saddled his tvinged steed. 

A Thursday it was ; he mounted the flying horse, 

Rode on the tvings of a raging storm, 

Hills were upturned, and trees were derooted. 

The stones on the ground flew into the air. 

From Mount Dhauragiri, god Shembu saw him 
Saw Kosejartar cross sphere after sphere. 

Ere he reached the mount Dhauragiri 

So great was his force tliat it shook the mount Dhauragiri 

Where fifty-six crores of gods were seated in council ; 

When the moimt shook, they pressed round god Shembu: 

" Who is this perwerful god, who is coming to see us?” 

1. * Spirit ’ here translates the word guru which in Condi mythology hai not its usual meaning 
hut i» uied for supernatural being* *vith divine attributes. . 

2. This ‘ guru ’ h«* the attribute T apedar, which means literally ‘the one who perform* penance 
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Abruptly m micl air halted the horse, Kosejartar dismounted, 
Boued to the gods and greeted them ** Ram, Ram 
Bhagauan blessed him, “ Ram, Ram” bade the assembly, 
Then Bhagawan turned to the god Kosejartar! 

‘ Leaving >Qur throne on the isle Kaiabhandar, why ha\c you 
come’ 

“ In search of a mate I have come 
Sp3ITo^vs and larks are in pairs, 

^Vo^TlS and ants arc m pairs, 

\\hy should 1 lue alone’ Without a mate 
“ How shall I further my line’ ’ Thus he questioned 
Bhagawan called the four Brahmadevas, told them to bnng 
The book seven )ards long and as broad as the sk), 

The book of men about to be bom, the siKcry book 
Look in jour book and tell Kosejartar where is his mate ” 

The B^ahmade^as opened the book and started to search 
From morning tvi,el\c hours passed, but nothing they found. 
Dusk was coming, lighting their lamps they continued to search, 
But still found nothing midnight passed, jet jn vain tvas the 
search 


Again next day they went on searching from morning till noon. 
Another day passed, three daj-s and four daj"? passed m searching 
At last, on the fifth day they found the word and announced 
« meets thcivatcr, there on the water's surface 

" Is Jara Dip with fourteen palm trees, there water nscs, 

yean old dances and play's on the spouting 

« ^ ^^*_^unowmg fan she tosses pearls and golden mohurs, 
her mother the goddess Kankani, 
^^^eir dau^ghtcr’s name Surebhangral Jaramoti,' 

'IS m e book is it written,’ so said Brahmadev to the god 
f^osejartar 

f so, then depart, if not, then return to the isle 

Miabhandar 

That K your matt”_“ J, ^ falsehood’ ’ ashed 

rvosejartar 

‘ My book dots not hc"--WeJl then I wiU go,” 
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P^^strated 

God Shembu gave him his blessing and told him to go. 

He mounted the horse, it rose and took the way of the stars, 
A rising cloud, a threatening storm, 

Hidden he was from the girl. 

His hands did not touch her, only his shadow fell on her 
Above her the horse stormed past, 

Kosejartar rode on to the sea to bathe, 

IVashed away his desire, then took tlie road to Kaiabhandar. 
Fire seized Surebhangral Jaramoti, 

Fire burnt in her loins, fire ran through her body. 

^^Why does my body bum? Twelve years have I played 
Yet never before has such a thing seized me. 

Gould I but see it, I would grasp it and thrmv it away. 

Is it a god or a demon, a ghost or a ghostlike being?” 

As she spoke, she gave birth to a girl. 

Before I was born, you called me ghost and demon ! 

Yet, you are my mother.” Blazing the child stood up. 

Gro^NTi to a girl of six years, before her mother she stood, 
Agindhud Janguwen Raitar, 

- Sardur her gi’andfather, Kosejartar her father, Surebhangral 
Jaramoti her mother. 

What did she say to her mother? 

Such names did you call me ! I won’t look on your face !” 

Mine was the fault,” admitted the mother and tried to 
console her. 

Grandfather and grandmother came and spoke to her. 

“ No, I won’t listen; here I’ll not stay.” 

Anger seized her; persuasion was fruitless. 

From the nine-Tvalled Jara Dip, descended Jangu the goddess, 
To Patar Dip of nine countries, descended the goddess. 

Went straight to Patar Shek. 

Batar Shek balanced the earth on his head. 

To him she went and greeted him “ Ram, Ram.” 

“ Who are you girl?” asked Patar Shek, 

“I am Janguwen Raitar,” — Who aie your parents?” 
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' Sardhur my grandsirc, Koscjartar my father, Surcbhangral 
Jaramoti, my mother* 

Patar Shek lifted bis e>es and beheld her, 

Bnght as the sun was her beauty, his sense failed hmi. 

Blinded Patar SVich trembled vnth fear. 

And the Earth too trembled and shook 
Regaining his senses, he steadied himself 
“ ^Vby did you come girP*’ 

" Your home shall be mine , here shall I sit in a swmg , 
Therefore I came — Patar Shek pondered 
' With her mother she would not icmam; how can she stay here 
svith me^’ 

Such thoughts he turned in his mind, then spoke aloud 
“ Your fame and your realm,’ I will show y<M " 

* ^Vhy do I need a realm *^ To btc here tvjth you I have come.” 
No Future ages tviU witness your fame 
‘ Thus have I spoken, and now I shall show you your realm.” 

“ Well, then shovr me what realm there may be.” 

Pint what realm did Patar Shdt show to the girl’ 

The land of golden mugn flowers, he showed her 
“ This is one realm , docs this please you*” 

No, hett I won’t Uvo, ’ she Sard, and to he Wt it' 

Then he showed her Sidkoi Nagvcli Giroti, 

Would yvu like to live here “ No, I won’t live here " 
Then the third realm, Hirakhani, he showed her. 

And after that, the realm of pcark and gold 
“ Would you like to li\ c here, oh mother* ' 

“ ^Vhy do yoit press me agam and agam* There T won’t hve 
“ If I am angry, seven and seven worlds 


“ I shall set on fire and utterly wrrcck them.” 
Wrath seized the girl, lightning flashed , 

She smashed the v\'alb of Nankhand Patar 
Nakanur she chose as her seat. 

Saw the land and made it her ow-n, 

Between seven mountains the deft 
Between twelve hills the valley. 


t Bhir 

iKra . 


ir ■ obIji BiMcunU]; 
Urte tract of coqnlry 


(I(.ccpi)laiBrd town nted by n duet 
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Manikgarh Fort in Rajnra, Parandoli her seat 
There she chose to reside. 

There ivas a swing with golden chains and a golden shade. 

For play and enjoyment a parrot in a golden cage, 

In other cages minahs and starlings, 

To speak to her there Avere minahs and parrots. 

Jangu Bai’s palace rose at her seat Parandoli. 

Then rose the palace of Gaimuldi Shek, 

Then rose the palace of her friend the Porcupine woman, 
Near it the palace of Puli, tlie striped, clawed tiger. 

Four palaces stood completed. 

Then the coavs of the gods and the buffalots of the forest came 
Henceforth to stay at Parandoli. 

Six inner -chambers, like sister’s contained Parandoli 
For bathing, there Avas a deep rock)' pool, 

For the Avashing of hands a basket shaped pool, 

For the cleaning of lentils a spring, 

For the draiving of Avater a stream, 

For the drying of clothes the serrated battlements, 

For the drying of hair the mighty door post. 

This she took as her seat and her realm. 

“ Hoav shall my' name become famous?” 

All the gods she imdted, sending them Avritten letters. 

In the Avhole Avorld, there is no bazaar, 

“ If I hold a bazaar, I Asill become famous.” 

Shops of jcAvels and bangles w'ere kept by the gods 
At ChilaidcA'apur Avas held the bazaar. 

These are the things she purchased from the bazaar, 

Buying from every god’s shop, she brought sugar, lentils and rice. 
Then AA'ith her purchases prepared a meal. 

Feasted the gathering of gods, and in this Avay celebrated 
The foundation of her seat Parandoli. 

And then all the gods returned to their homes. 

The Birth of Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
At Poropatar BijUpura, — -Avho lived at Bijlipura? 


BXL c&4r A 
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Jalkadcv, the husband, and his queen Hiradcvi, 

Hiradevi gave birth to a son 

On the hands hnf, on the feet Img on the throat a Img, on the 
head a Itng 

\\ hat then said Htradevt the mother 
I will not nurse him , on the hands and feet he has knots, 

Such a child I tvon’t nurse She took the boy to Ivurutva 
Dip, a thicket deep m the forest, 

Left him there and returned to her home 
The boy i\as left crying, deep in the forest Kurtiiva Drp 
^Yho heard his crying’ In Nankhandpatar Dip, the sage 
Sonkastar, 

‘ What noise do I hear’” The sage set out, 

Came to th< source of the noise, came near to the boy 
What crying 13 this’ Lo* a noble bom bo\ ' Why was he 
left here’ ’ 

Took the boy m hts arms, took him home to his house, 

Washed him and fed him wth sugar and water, 

Then he took from his chest a book of silver, 

Began to read in the book And there he found 
‘ His name is Pahandi Kupar Lw^al, 

His parents Jalkadevmadsor and Hiradevi, the mother, 

Lo his name and dan shall be famous m future 
Twelve threshing floors of Gond gods will be bom, 

When they arc bom, he will be thar pnest * 

So he took care of the boy As tbc boy grew. 

He taught him knowledge and reading, taught him wisdom 
Grown up he was, still the sage taught him, 

All his knowledge he gave him 

“ Go now to Porapatar Bijlipura ” How did he equip him’ 
Gave in lus hand the book of the Parenda Khata Gond gods. 

A bow and arrows he gate him, 

A gun with a powder horn on his hip and smaller horn round 
his nedc 

A guitar ivith twelve stops, widi strings of silk and a gourd of 
the god floiver (as sound hot) — ^Thus he equipped him- 
hingal bowed at the sage’s feet “ Now I am going 


by LiC>{iy«h 
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“ To mother and father at Bijlipura I’ll go.” 

Went there and stood in the court-yard. 

The mother did not know him. 

On the veranda he stood, the mother saw him, but did not 
know him. 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal spoke to his mother, — what did he say? 

*' Who am I, mother?” — “ I do not know who you are, son.” 

“ How many sons have you mother?” 

“ Five sons are in my house.” 

“ Did you give birth only to five? Remember well, mother.”’ 

“ I gave birth to one more, him I exposed in the forest.” 

“ I am he, mother. Remembering my home I have come. 

Tell me the names of your other sons.” 

“ Aha Raur, Maha Raur, Tete Raur, Junga Raur, Hira Raur.” 

“ I am the sixtfi, I am the eldest, I am Pahandi Kupar Lingal, 
oh mother.” 

The father learnt too that he had six sons, 

Heir to the throne was Pahandi Kupar Lingal. 

Ill 

Kalikankali 

On an island in the ocean, thereon stood two temples, 

In one temple a male god, Niramiranjan the god. 

In the other temple dwelt a goddess. 

Full twelve years the two gods dwelt there. 

But neither saw the other’s face, neither came near to the other. 
Then they came out, both gods came out. 

From afar in the flash of their eyes they united. 

Their hands did not touch, 

From afar they beheld each other. 

Through the flash of their eyes the goddess conceived. 

Two lives were in her, 

Nine months passed, nine hours passed. 

Her pains started, and a girl was bom. 

“ Why had this girl to be born? 
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Gone IS m> power and my \mue 
This girl I u-on’t nurse” 

Seizing the child by both legs, 

GaTTarrara she \'.hulcd her around, threw her far off and 
into the sea 

The girl s father stood watchm ^ — ** Wv> did >ou fling her 
atvay^ — 

"If yoM iiant her, go and fetch her yourself” 

The father uent waded into the sea and brought back his 
daughter 

Took out a pair of golden scales and brought five mugn flou'crS, 
Made the child sleep and placed her on one of the pans 
Dropped on the other the five mugn floai cr^ 

He lifted the scales and lo* the five fioi'crs were balanced 
‘ My daughter is blessed uiih high virtue,” he said, 

And so he gave her the name of Kankali 
Then he asked the mother to nurse her, 

The girl sucked the milk and grew, 

Thus she grew to the age of twelve years, 
leiched from the sea, water tn golden pitchers for mother 
and father 

Twelve ytuirs passed, and daily her lather weighed her, 
Equal remained her weight to that of five mugn flowers 
Thus twelve years pasted while the girl served her parents. 

In nine walled Dhauragin dwelt the god Shembu, 

IVith him lived fifty six crorcs of gods 
Shembu Mahadeo, what did be say^ — Friends' 

ToKlay IS Thursday, let us go to the sea and bathe ” 

So they made ready, and went on their way to the sea 
Reaching the sea, they bathed m the ocean. 

Then emerged and sat on the grass by the shore. 

Fdty-six crores of gods sat on the grass, 

Like mugn flowers, like yellow gourd blossoms, 

Rubbed sandalwood on their hands 

Then, who appeared’ With golden pitcher and 

Silver cushion KalikankaU came to fetch water. 

Put down the pitcher, and took off bodice and san 
a* 
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As she dropped thenij they fell in the water. 

Then she bathed splashing the water. 

As the girl bathed, god Shembu and .fifty-six crores of gods 
looked on ; 

The one asked the other: “ '\\Tio may this be?” 

’V\Tien the girl came out, all the gods saw it was Kalikankali. 
They clapped their hands and shouted with laughter, 

Then the girl saw them. — ‘ I am disgraced.’ 

Thought Kalikankali, and hurriedly donned bodice and sari. 
‘ My parents will scold me for this disgrace.’ 

She filled her gold pitcher and lifted it up. 

Daily with ease she had lifted it on to her head ; 

Today she can’t lift it, hands and feet feel too tired. 

From the knee to the chest, and the chest to the shoulder 
she lifts it up to her head. 

Daily the shore bank, three palm-trees high, she had climbed 
in a moment, 

Today the girl was soon short of breath. 

With her hand pressed to her side, she breathed heavily, 
Slowly she climbed up to the temple, 

And put do^ATi pitcher and cushion. 

Her father took out the golden scales. 

Took five mugri flowers and weighed his daughter against 
tliem. 

When he lifted the scales, do\m went the girl. 

And up went the pan with the floivers. 

Dropping the scales, the father grew angry. 

“ Off with you girl ! Never again look on my face 
“ Your virtue is lost ; go %vhere you please.” 

Crying she went to her mother. 

“ \\fliy are you crying, oh! daughter?” 

“ Father has sent me away ” — What did he say?” 

“ Father said : ‘ Off ^vitll you, go. Never again look on my 
face.’ ” 

From tlicre the girl "went into the 'world. 

Folloived'a patli along tlic shore of the sea. 

She walked and Avalked till nine months had passed; 
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In Kunn\a Dip she came to a forest, 

Sat do\»Ti to rest in the forest 
T"o li\es v^cre in her. 

She leant acainst a saj tree,* before her «as a kursi tree. 

Nine months and nine hours had passed, to bear a child she 
sat riowTi 

Oh Bhacs'^ an ' \\ h did she think ’ 

No one behind, no one in front, what did she think’ 

Thus the ts ehe thrcshwi: floors of Gone! gods were bom; 

After them Maraiha gods \\cre bom, 

After them Tclugu gods v\ere bom. 

Fifty'Six crores of gods svere bom 

Leaving them there the Rirl look the road to her parents 

Bathed in the sea and came to mother and father, 

“ Ram, Ram, father Ram, Ram, mother,” she said. 

“ I have come, oh father, I have tv-ashed and b3th‘*d 
" And the gods I bore I have left behlntl ” 

“True vou have come >ct a svvord loses Its sharpness but once, 
“Likctvnc >our virtue is lost for ever 
“ Go where jou vviU but don’t remain here ” 

Crying she left for the wide v>orld — WTicrc did she go? 

To Benares and to Ramesvvaram ; hoping to find shelter 
She w-andered all the world oier, in all four dirtctitHis she 
roamed, 

But nowhere found shelter. 

“ If )-our parents won’t keep jw, neither will vve!” 

ealcncd bj childbirth, her hair kept on falling. 

And wherever it dropped terua and sukra grass sprouted 
Thus did she wander, where did she go’ 

7b /angu jSai’s «cat Farandofi, near Sfanikgarfi anrf Kajura 
To Jangu Bai she went, greeted her ” Ram, Ram, oh Bai.” 
‘‘^^’hcnce have ^-ou come girl, roaming around?” 

“1 bore twche threshing floors of Gond gods, 

“Tclugu gods and fift>-SLX aorcs of Maratha gods. 

“ Iviy parents say 1 haw lost tny virtue and they drov c me away 

2- 
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“ So roaming the Avorld I hav'e come. 

“ No god gave me shelter.” 

“ Then stay girl. Stay here without fear. 

“ Here nothing is wanting. 

“ Food, sugar and dal we have in plenty. 

“ Sons you have born, to visit you they ivill come ; 

“ Sweetened offerings they will bring you in future. 

“ Here in the sacred place is a pillar to Lachmi 
“ That carries a light.” 

IV 

Sri Shembu and Parvati adopt the Gond gods. 

At Dhauragiri Shembu Mahadeo and Girjal Par\'ati 
Mounted their white bull to roam the world. 

God Shembu sat in front near the head, 

Pan^ati sat behind near the tail ; 

All over the world they rode, all the four quarters, 

North and south, east and west they saw. 

On their way home to Dhauraghi, they passed through the 
forest of Kuru\s'a Dip, 

There under a saj tree' were all the Gond gods, 

Chaia, chaia their whimpering sounded, as the Nandi 
approached 

“What cry is this, husband?” asked Parvati 

God Shembu said : “ It may be the ciy of young birds ; 

“ Would you like to see?” He stopped the bull, 

“ I will see what cry this may be,” said Parvati. 

He turned the bull and came to the place of the gods. 

“Who are these, Lord?” — “These are gods. Queen.” 

“ If I leave them here and go, I commit a great sin, 

“ Let us take them with us.” — “ If you want to nurse them, 
take them oh Queen.” 

She dismounted and drew the silver embroidered sari 
From her head and put the gods in its fold. 

Then she mounted the bull and they started on the road to 
Dhauragiri, 

1 , Terminalia (omentosa, 
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There they dismounted atid taking the gods 

Parvaii lay do\''n to rest on her col 

“Lord, what food shall I gne to these gods?” 

“ To Good gods give the mill of ^our right breast, 

“To the Tclugii and Marathi gods g!sc the milk of >our 
left brtasi ” 

She started to suckle the Go«d gods. 

From her left breast drank the Tclugu aiul Mamlln gods 
So she suckled them dad) 

Six months and twchc montlis passed; 

\Vhcn there Wsis milk the Gond gods sucked, and s\Iicn 
blood came they kept on sucking. 

The right breast of the go<Idcss Girp shriv died, 

But the left breast uhicli she ga\c to (he other gods remain- 
ed firm 

They too drank her milk, but tvhen blood came they stopped 
sucking 

One da) god Shembu sat on his bed, before him stood Girja 
Parvati 

God Shembu saw his queen and his eye fell on her breasts. 

“ Oh svhat is this This breast is shrivelled. 

“ And this one remains healthy What is the cause? 

“ These gods ha\c no sense Now what shall we do?" 

What did he say to lus queen’ " Prepare a meal for the gods, 

“ Vegetables from eighteen gardens, rice and lentils, 

“ Sugar and butter, and tamarind relish, all that prepare ; 

At the feast e will see what is wliat *’ 

God Shembu called the gods and told them; 

“ Go, ^vadl>ourscl\csandcomcbackl” — All gods W'cnt to bathe. 
All went to bathe in the river Penganga 
\Vhen they returned god Shembu laid leaf plates, and imited 
the gods to be seated 

Girja Par\aU served out the food on the plates 
Rice, lentils and sugar, butter and tamarind relish 
hlahadeo sat watching and bade them begin ; 

Happily they partook of the meat 

\Vhat plan Mahadco had in his mind, the gods did not know. 
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The next day, what did he do? In what shape appeared 
God Shembu? 

He left the shape of Mahadeo and took the appearance of 
Krishna; 

He came and sat on a palas leaf. 

When the gods came out to throw away the leaf plates 
They saw the Loi'd Krishna, — ^whence had he come? 

“ Ram, Ram,” all the gods greeted him, 

“Whence, Maharaj, have you come this morning?” 

“ Your fathei', Mahadeo, is giving a feast, therefore I came. 

“ What kind of food did he prepare?” asked he of the Telugu 
and Maratha gods. 

“ Oh, Lord, excellent food, we enjoyed it heartily.” 

Then he asked the Gond gods: “ Did you also enjoy it?” 

“ It was not to our taste, we hardly enjoyed it.” 

“ WTiat do you eat then?” — “ The food that pleases us, 
where shall we get it?” 

“ Speak out, why don’t you tell me?” said Shembu. 

Then they started to tell : “ To our taste is juicy stewed meat, 

“ Maize well cooked and curr)^ of meat. 

“ That is what we call a good meal, 

“ And really strong liquor we like.” 

Krishna rose from his seat, changed back into the shape of 
Mahadeo. 

What did he say to Parvati : “ This is why they have drained 
your breast, 

“ Blood eaters are they, these Gond gods.” 

Then he took a blank sheet of paper, — ^vhose address did he 
write? 

He wrote a letter to Poropatar Bijlipura 

‘Pahandi Kupar Lingal send me at once a pot of pure liquor. 

Go, shoot a sambar, and send me its hind leg.’ 

He sent off the letter and it reached Pahandi Kupar Lingal, 
Who took the paper and read it. 

He told the distiller to keep ready a pot full of liquor. 

Then he went hunting, went to the forest, 

Shot a sambar and brought the meat home. 

To Shembu Mahadeo he sent one hind leg and a potful of liquor. 
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When It amvcd, food vns prepared, maize ground and meat 
curry cooked 

What did Shembu say to the Gond gods " Go, bathe, 

“And on pur way back bring Icaxes as phtes for the meat 
All the Gond gods went to bathe. 

Jumped mto the deep pool of Sirmal, shouting Chabo ' 
Quickly the> bathed and came out 
Now what leaves shall we lakc'^ let us take teak leaves’ 

The teak leaves they plucked and earned them home, 

“ Have pu all come’ Sit dowm in the open, 

“ Sit down m a line and take )our leaf plates 
“ 111 serve the food ’ They sat dovin w’lth their leaves 
The pot with liquor he placed before them 
With a gourd ladle god Shciubu poured liquor mto the lcaf*cups 
Dnnk and taste it,’ he said , to each god he gave one cup 
Gond godv of all four km groups were there 
They drank, and after the fourth cup, were drunk 
He served them with well boded mauc 
With a handful of men heaped on each helping 
Quite tipsy, they began to talk all at once 
“ Give us permission to start on the food '* 

“ AU right novv you may eat • 

This IS the right food, such a meal vve enjoy’*' 

“ Fools, that you arc, if it's such food that suits you ’ 

* Sucking her blood you have withered Farv all’s breast ' 

At once he rubbed dirt from hts left thigh. 

Kneading it shaped it into a squirrel 

Then on its back he drew three lines w ith his fingers, 

Poured life essence on it and let it out where the gods were 
catmg 

“ What Creature is this’ It is rurming shouted the Gond gods 
LcasTug ihcir leaf plates, all the gods chased it, 

Ahead ran the squirrel, the gods ran behind 
Running they came to the cave Pattasur Vadi, 

Into the cave jumped the squirrel. 

After It jumped the Gond gods, 
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All the twelve threshing floors of Gond gods. 

Jumped into the cave. 

Shembu Mahadeo follmved, saw them entering the cave. 

“ Foolish gods, for full twelve years will you stay in this cave.” 
He shut tlic cave with a stone, seven yards long 
Made sukra grass to grow over it, and 
Plated a palm tree, which grew to great height. 

Then he made t\vo Kauli birds. 

Fashioned them male and female; 

Tire beaks he made a foot and a half, the cla^vs a foot and 
a half long. 

Then he jxiured life ^vater on them and thus made tliem live. 

“ Why did you make us, Shembu ?” asked the two birds. 

“ Whosoever comes to this ca^'e, kill and de\'our him. 

“ Suffer none to approach. 

“ Dwell in this tree ; remain always on guard. 

“ Fly to the sea and feed on pearls, but return, 

“ Or eat elephants, and live here in peace.” 

Thus spoke Shembu and returned to his throne, 

To create and to bring destruction. 

He said to his Queen ; “ You breast they have withered 
“ Eaters of flesh and drinkers of spirit are they, 

“ As such I have banished them into the cave. 

“ There let them remain for twelve years. 

“ I cannot master them ; your blood they have sucked 
“ And no one on earth can control them. 

“ They are not to be freed ; ants shall carry sukra seed 
“ To the cave as food for those gods, their drink shall be 
“ The water that filters through cracks.” — ^Thus ordained 
Mahadeo. 


V 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal shoots a Sambar. 

At Parandoli the town of seven hundred akara, nine hundred 
betal. 

What did Jangu Bai tliink to herself? She pondered : 
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‘Kalikankah gave birth to Gond gods 

But there js no sign of them HI go and find them. 

They were with god Shembu Shall I go there ^ 

To whom shall I go first’ 

At Poropatar BijUpura h\es brother Pahandi Kupar Lmgal, 
Shall I go to him’ '-She saddled her flying steed, 

Called all the gods of her household and told them 

” I am going m search of the gods 

It ivill take rtvelve years, you guard the hrfnl’ 

The god of the gate the gods of the boundary, 

The betat stone at Karandetvara,”* 

Instructed her friend the Porcupine woman. 

Instructed Sri Shek and after him 
RaiamoU the striped tigress, and 
Finally forty five fnends Told them all , 

‘ Guard my betal and my home until I return ” 

She mounted the Sonpakar horse of four legs and tivo Wings, 
Up iient the horse — where came it to earth’ 

Came down on the boundary of Poropatar BiiUpura , 

Where Pahaitdi Kupar Lingal was felling the jungle 
Heaping the wood and setting the heaps on fire 
The jungle burnt, he smved rice m the clearing 
Rice to preptre oflenngs of food for Gond gods 
All round the clearing he set hedges of thorn 
If hares eat the nee he kills them in snares, 

If mice cat the nee he kills them m traps, 

He mil not allow the rice to be damaged 

Thus in the morning Lingal told his mother, Hirabai, 

“ I wll go and sec how is my nee 

He fastened his powder horn to his hip, and hung round his 
neck a case mth gun powder 
Tied a Hanuman scarf round his ivaist. 

Stuck two knvNes into the scarf and then took his gun. 

The guitar of twelve stops, of silken strings and god flower 
gourd 


I is Sawa, HilU, 
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And put Iiis book into his pocket. 

What did Jangu Bai, the goddess, turn in her mind? 

‘ Unmamed is my brother, and unmarried am I, 

I won’t approach lum just as I am, but in different guise.’ 

She formed a silk cocoon like a small vessel 
And stuck to a tliorny bush. 

That same night what animals came? 

Perageshri the sambar and Raigeshri the sambar, 

Uncle and nephew sambar came from tlie jimglc 

The nephew ■what did he say? — “ Uncle what a wonderful 
smell? 

“ What may it be? This is the smell of a blossoming tree.” 

He goes to a tree and smells, but it is not that smell. 

He smells another tree, but neither is that tlie source of 
the smell. 

“ It is not the smell of a tree in blossom, 

“ But whate’er it may be, it’s an edible tiling and delicious.” 

“ That is true, son. It’s the rice of Pahandi Kupar Lingal, 

“ The rice which he offers his gods,” thus he explained to his 
nepheiv, 

“ Never mind, let us go and eat just a mouthful, come uncle!” 

“ Fool, if a hare eats his rice, he ensnares it, 

“ AH round the field is a hedge of thorns, 

“ Sambar or deer he kills with his gun.” 

Then said the nephew : “ We’ll stretch our necks over tlie hedge. 

“ Standing on stones we’ll leave no track.” 

Thus they ate one mouthful of rice after tlie other. 

The uncle ate timidly just a little, but heartily ate the nephew. 
The old sambar saw it: “ This is the property of your father ! ” 
Struck liis horn into the nephew’s flank. 

Perageshri vomited a mouthful of rice, and as he 
Withdrew his head, saliva dripped doi\m, caught on the hedge, 
And full on the stones ; from there the saliva drew out in a thread 
Over four miles. Under a piisi tree the sambar rested, chewing. 
Rising next morning, Lingal went to inspect his rice-field. 

As he went round the hedge, his eye fell on the thread of saliva. 

“ What can this be? It looks like the thread of a spider?” 
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He touched it and found »l was stocky 
\\ hat can it be^ ’—He opened the gate of the hedge. 

And searched inside , sau the sali\ a and all that the sambat 
had eaten 

“ Damn it ' Satnhar have eaten my rice 

Came out through the door and looked for their tracks, 

But could see no track on the stony ground 

Stooping he walks fifty steps, finds on the ground the foot prints 

And follow’s the track 

Nephew sambar was standing and said to his uncle, 

“ Now he comes he is on our tracks ” 

' You are too young to die whatever we do he’ll not let us 
escape 

' Once his gun fires spices lor cooking must be kept ready 
' Such IS Lingal ' As thiescs wc are caught ' 

But you at least shall survnc 1 11 remain here 
What does u matter if I die’’ Lifting his tail he rm 
Pahandi Kupar Lingal saw him, set up his gun rest. 

Steadying his gun aimed at the sambar 

He fired and the sambar fell dead 

Who heard the noise’ Lmgal’s brothers Jieard it 

They were fivc,^ — six Lingal included 

They said to each other “ Our eldest brother has made a 
kill 

‘ Let us go ’ — So they came, md followed the footprints 
“ Hch brother ’ they called , Lingal heard them 
They went to him. “‘What « it brother’ ’ — 

“ Sambar ate my rice, which I keep as offerings for gods 
One sambar was here, I shot it Cut up the meat and bring 

It 

“ 1 11 close the gate and return You follow after ’* 

First give us fire, brother,” his brothers begged him 
My torch has gone out, I ha\e no fire 
“ But nearby \i\es old Caure 
‘ IVho has fire in his jungle cicarmg 
Go, address him as uncle, ask him for fire and bring it 
“ I shall come after abutUng that gate ” 
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One of the brothers went to bring fire. 

For fire he begged, but Gaure grevY angrs-. 

“ Lest the virtue of my field depart, I won’t give the fire.” 

So speaking he lifted his torch of bamboo. 

The boy ivas afraid, and came back. 

“ Brother, he won’t give me fire.” 

“ I’ll go myself ” said Pahandi Kupar Lingal. 

VI. 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal visits Gaure. 

What did he do? He saw a palas tree and went there. 

Sat down on the edge of the clearing, near the old Gaure. 

And leant his gun against the tree. 

Then he took his guitar with Uvelve stops, 

W’hat tune did he play? A dance tune he played. 

Just then seven sisters, the daughters of Gaure came 
Bringing gruel and a vessel of water; came to tlie clearing. 

" Father we have brought your breakfast, come father. 

“ Come and drink gruel, come ^vash your face.” 

He washed his face, then drank gniel. 

And as he drank, what sound did he hear? 

He heard the sound of the guitar with twelv^e stops. 

“Ababa, what beautiful music! I feel like dancing.” 
Grasping his bamboo torch, he started dancing. 

Behind a cloth flap an arm and a half long 
In front a cloth flap^ an arm and a half long. 

Sdrap, Sdrap, Sdrap, he danced to that tune. 

His daughters, seeing the father dancing. 

The seven sisters began to dance too ; behind him they danced. 
As they danced Lingal could not keep serious; 

He bur.st out laughing. — ^“What’s that?” said the old man. 
And then he saw Lingal “ Whence did you come Lingal? 

“ And ivhere are you going my boy?” 

“ I came to look at my rice field, 

l. Gaure w described as wearing a iangoli, a long, single piece of clotb drawn in belween ihe 
legs and lucked inlo a belt front and back, ibe loose ends hanging down as daps. This is still Ae 
usual drees of Kolams. 
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" Sambar have eaten the nee and I followed their track. 

*' 1 shot one sambar iben my brothers come running 
“ But I had no fire nor had my brothers, 

“ So I said ‘ Go to uncle Gaure and ask him for fire ’ 

“ He came but you jumped at hun, ready to beat him. 

“Mo, no one came here, but you saw me dancmg 
“ And this makes me embarrassed.” 

“ Gn e me fire uncle * said Lingal 
Gaure the old man, ordered hts daughter 
Go bnng fire, for Lmgal your brother-in-law” 

Two of them went to the fire, cupping their hands 

They took fire and gave it to Lingal m the palms of their hands. 

Ht took the fire and put it into his scarf 

Tying u up in a bundle as though he were tying up gram, 

And threw the fire over his shoulder 
‘ I am going uncle Come and lake home some meat ” 
WTiat did the girb say one to another *‘ ^Vc have always 
thought 

" Much of our inborn power 
“ But he put hvmg coals m his scarf and tied it up 
‘ His pcn^ cr must be great * ” 

Luujal went to the sambar and gave to his bro*hcrs the fire, 

“ Cut the meat up and then bnng it home, I'll go ahead.” 

VU 

Jangu Ba: appears to Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
Lmgal went to the rice field andwa.lked through the ncc. 
And as be came out his preaous turban caught on a thorn 
of the hedge. 

Pahandi Kupar Lmgal turned, saw a sdk cocoon 
“ Abitba, what large cocoon is this’” He detached the cocoon 
And tied it up m his scarf, then shut the gate and turned 
to go home 

Ha mother saw him "My sons have come'” 

So saymg she took water m a long necked goblet. 

Set a brass plate vsath five aiit bghts. 
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With these in her hands she came out as Lingal entered the 
courtyard. 

She put dowTi the footstool and ii^ashed his feet. 

Then she touched his forehead wth new pearls, 

Showered him with old pearls, and tlwew over him 
Balls made of millet flour and balls made of dung. 

Then she went inside ; Lingal followed his mother, 

Leant hiS gun against the wall near the hearth. 

And tied to it the powder horn and piowder box. 

Then he sat down on the cot, and called to his mother. 

“ Come mother.” — ” Why son?” — “ Have you ever seen 
“ Such a cocoon?- Did father ever bring home one like this? 

“ See, I found this.” He untied the scarf, and put the cocoon 
in his mother’s hand. 

“Have you ever seen such a big one?” — “Never son,” 

She looked at it from all sides. “ I never saw one so big.” 

“ Bring a new pot, mother, we’ll put in the cocoon and place 
it in the god’s comer.” 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal took a bath, ate his dinner, and went 
to his court. 

He had already left when the cocoon burst and 
Out came Jangu Bai, as a girl six years old. 

A golden swing appeared in the house, and in a hammock 
of pearls 

She began to swing, sat sivinging in the hammock. 

Kurr kurr creaked the swing ; what did she say to the mother? 

“ Mother!” The sight of her dumb-founded the mother, 

“ What god may this be?” 

“ God or spirit, what does it matter. My brother is not married 
“ And neither am I,” said Jangu Bai. “ How could I look 
at his face ? 

“ Therefore I came here inside a cocoon. 

“ Twelve tlireshing floors of Gond gods were born, what has 
become of them mother?” 

“ Your brother may know, I knmv nothing.” 

“ How do you celebrate the eating of first fruits. 
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‘ Wc bnng new sama millet,' and pound it, 

“ Then your brother takes some outside, all six brothers go 
‘ And offer the gram to the gods of the four kin groups 
‘ Then we cook sacrificial food, and your brother 
“ Offers some to the gods of the four km groups 
“ ^S'hen he returns we put some food on the roof top 
“ Then the brothers and all the men sn doiMi to their food 
“ Lastlj, when they ha\e Brushed, we women cat too ” 

“ Such a rule ^ou observe, and is brother content with that’” 
At these words, Hiradevi svcnt, took the road to the court house 
“ Heh son’ Pahandt Kupar LtngaM” she shouted loudly 
He rose and came to his mother, standing before her he 
asked ivhy she had come 

\ou told me It was a cocoon, but who knows what god or 
spirit It is' 

Gone is the cocoon, and a girl six years old 
" Sits and swings m a hammock 
” About gods she has asked me, and I told her ho\s we 
celebrate the rite of first fruits. 

" But she said ‘ Hoiv can he be content with that’’ 

If such a rule is observed, where arc the gods, docs be kntn’* 
So he went home He washed m a bucket and 
Still with wet clothes entered and said “ Ram, Ram, oh 
goddess” 


There was a curtain and from behind it, she said 
Ram, Ram, brother,’ -Then she spoke to Lingal as she 
had spoken to the mother 
^we must search for the gods, oh brother" 

Soon I shall go ’ —For two days he stayed 
n a Thursday he prepared himself to start 
pmed a golden bax and put on all his ornaments, 

’c round his head a preaous turban, fastened 
^ a powder 

“‘I' '■“"S h« 
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Near the navel he wore two knives and a dagger, 

And into his pocket he put the book from which to read the 
sacred lore of the Gonds. 

He went near the curtain : “ Ram, Ram, I am going sister.” 
He turned and touched the feet of his mother. 

Bade farewell to the brothers and told the villagers. 

“ Till I return, may the folk of the village live happily together.” 

VIII 

Pahandi Kupar LingaVs Search for the Gond gods. 

Lingal set out — What did he say : 

“ The gods were with Mahadeo, him I shall ask.” 

He went to Mahadeo at Dhauragiri. 

The court was seated, the court of fifty-six crores of gods. 

Going up to Shembu, Lingal bade “ Ram, Ram.” 

Shembu gave him his blessings : “ "Whence did you come, 
Lingal?” 

“ My Gond gods were here with you uncle.” 

“ Yes truly, twelve years ago they were here. 

“ But then they said : ‘ We have our priest, ‘ and went to you. 

“ ‘We have our katora, let us go to him,’ so saying they left.” 

“ W^here have they gone?” — “That I don’t know.” — 

“ I am going. Ram, Ram, uncle. Ram, Ram, all you gods.” 

So saying Lingal went away. 

He came do^\'n from Dhauragiri, and then — ^where did he go? 
He went to Yevdapur, to Kanoba at Yevdapur, 

Said “ Ram, Ram ” and asked : “ Have my gods been here?” 
The answer was no. 

Again he started; Avhere was he to go? 

“ I shall go to Kashi Rameshwar, may be they live there.” 
There too he enquired, but they had not been there. 

So he started to search the mountains. 

Searched the north, searched in valleys and hills, 

But found no trace. So he ^\’ent south. 

Searched valleys and hills, but without success. 

From tliere he went eastwards and 
30 
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Searched valleys and hills but found no trace 
At last he Nsent west, searchmg valleys and hills 
Still found no trace of the gods 

Lmga! grew weary IVandenng through the four quarters 
Had tired him out and he retraced his steps to Dhauragui 
Agam he asked Shembu Have the gods cotne’” 

“No,’ ann\ered Shembu 

Lmgal left and went eastwards, there came upon a white 
palas tree 

Within sight stood a palm tree, one and a half measures high 
He sought the shade of the palm tree 

Lifted the gun from his shoulder and leant it against the tree 
Took ofi his powder case, knife and dagger and put them 
denvn near the gun 

Then spread his scarf m the shade and sat do^vn 
Through his mind went the thought, ‘ Now I have roamed 
for four comers 

In search of the gods, but have found no trace. 

What shall I say to Jangu Bai’’ 

Give me a sign of your presence, gods ” he prayed, folding 
his hands m exhaustion 

* If they were above ground they would appear to me 
But they arc not on the e-mh, they arc mv isiblc 
I will toitme myself and make them appear ’ 

He took out his dagger and rested it point upwards, 

Stood on It on one leg, and folding his hands twiddled around 
“ O gods, show mercy and appear to me, sec I endure torture’” 
Thus Pahandi Kupar Lmgal prayed to his gods, 

Then he stepped down off the dagger, 

Lay down on it, the pomt touching his stomach 
“ Give me a sign of your presence,” he said 
Then he grew weary and said “ Lmgal is beaten ” 

He rose and put the dagger back m its place 
“ The gods cannot be found, now I shall go ” 

He took the book from his pocket and read the lore of the 
tjond gods. 

^ he read he tuned the guitar with twelve stops. 
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And began playing the Persa Pen tunc, 

Who heard the tunc of tiie gods? 

The gods themselves enclosed in tlie cave. 

Some ■were sletping and some were half standing, 

Without food, without ivater. — “ Brothers, this is the Persa 
Pen tune!” 

When he had finished the first tune, he played the tune 
Sora Dhemsa, striking the guitar. 

The gods were as dry as a mat, as yellow as prawms. 

They lacked strength, yet hearing the tune they rejoiced. 

Those ivho were sleeping, moved in their sleep. 

Those who were sitting, swayed as they sat. 

Those Avho were standing, danced as they stood. 

The gods were happy. 

Lingal lay still, face upvards and looked at the palm tree. 

And as the gods danced in the cave, the palm leaves shook gently. 

‘ Before, this palm tree did not move.’ 

Now why does it shake?’ thought Lingal to himself. 

Putting dmsTi the guitar, he rose and went to the palm tree, 
Close by grew high sukra grass. 

“ Why is it shaking? I shall soon see when this grass is removed.” 
He grasped the grass and tore it out by the roots. 

Between the stone slabs appeared cracks. 

He knelt down and saw through the cracks the gods looking 
like stars. 

“ What kind of beings are these?” he said to himself. 

So he wondered and finally asked them; “ Who are you?” 

“ We are the Parenda Khara Koya Wasi Penk.” 

“ Arre,” he cried and started beating his chest. 

“ Twelve years have I wandered about for your sake.” 

" "WTio are you then?” inquired the gods, 

“ I am your priest.” — “ ^^fi^at luck you have come. 

“ Here we are starving, wdthout food, without water ; give 
us something to eat.” 

“ What a terrible thing I I have no food. 

“ Silver and gold I have, but nothing to eat. 

“ What shall I do?” Pahandi Kupar Lingal rose. 
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Wrapped his turban round his neck, folded his hands and spoke ; 
'* O fiery goddess Jangu Bai, appear here at once ’ 

IX 

The Z-iberflUon of tke Gond g<3ds 
She heard his prayer and said to herself 
“ It is tuelvc years today, that the brother left 
But ne\ er once did he give me a thought 
“ Now at last he recalls me *’ 

Riduig her flying horse, she came, stood beside Lmgal 
"Brother why have you called mc^” 

“ Goddess, today I base found the gods, 

"No food and no water have they, and they say they arc 
starving 

* Neither have I any food so t called upon you ” 

She dismounted ‘ The gods complain they are starving’ 

‘ \Vhat shall we do^ 1 have no food” 

Jangu Bu made a b'lsket of bnnjai flowers 

Of pahandi flowers she plaited the handle 

To the forest she went to gather wild fruits 

Collected chironji ‘ 6i6a and beP fruit 

Fruit of the lefta* and the fcejfo* tree 

With these fruits of the jungle she filled her baskcL 

Then her brother gav c the fruit to the gods 

“ O gods, hold out yt)ur hands, cup your palms 

“ I'll gn e yxtu fruit to eat ” By' handfuls he dealt out the fruit 

The gods took It, all he gave them, and the gods ate 

After eating the fruit what did they say^ 

“ Now we are thirsting for water, water we want, 

" O goddess we long for a drink ” 

Kt once 3angu Rai took golden goblet and silver pad 
Lifted them on to her head and went for water 
“ If I bring w ater from tank or w ell the gods wiU lose dn me 
\ irtiic 

*’ Thcir virtue must remain unassailed " 

1 C«l„mana lai^oU 3 

2 AtiU 4 Cfl*a ftj 
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Where the Penganga flows into the sea, there ^vent the goddess. 
Stood in the "water and washed her hands and feet. 

Filled the pitcher and lifted it on to her head. 

Then she returned and ga\'c to her brother the water. 

“ Give it to the gods.” Lingal said to the gods; 

“ Cup your hands and I’ll give you water; drink.” 

The gods drank and felt happy. 

“ Now ^vhat should be done? What ruse shall ^ve use to 
set the gods free? 

“ To free them is a difficult task, 

“ In this palm tree are two birds, set there to guard the gods. 

“ Bendo, the she-bird, and Gohdal the male, in the nest two 
young ones. 

“ When you arrived they had gone to fetch food for their 
yoimg. 

“ Crossing the sea they flew to bring food of pearls and diamonds. 
“ Soon they’ll retui'n, and then they "will kill us. 

“ Let us discover a way to destroy them. 

“But first let us kill their young.” — “ How shall we do it?” 

“ Lingal you take this brinjal flower basket and go to the forest, 
“ Gather the resin of wedma and serka trees.” 

He went and collected the resin. 

Then they took a big iron pan 

Poured water f^'orn the goblet and put in the resin ; 

Placed the pan on a fire and boiled the resin to glue. 

“ Now Lingal, take it on your head and climb up, 

“ Pour the glue into the mouths of the birds, 

“ Up in that branch is their nest. 

“ Thinking their parents come to feed them, tliey’ll swallo^v 
the glue and die.” 

Thus Jangu Bai instructed Lingal. 

With the pan on his head he climbed up. 

Grasping a branch he stood near the nest but could not quite 
reach. 

“ I can’t reach the nest,” said Lingal. 

Then Jangu Bai mounted her flying horst . 

Flew up near Lingal, and halted under the branch. 


S.U. CENT. LIB. UDAIPLW 
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" Now hold my shoulder, and place >our foot in the stirrup 
\Vhat did he answ cr “ You arc my sister, 

“lam your brother, a sm n \viU be, if I grasp your shoulder 
“ ^Vhen ) ou come dov\ n, I shall teach you the means to blot 
out the sm ” 

So he placed his foot on the siirrup, with one hand held 
Jangu Bai’s shoulder. 

As he stood there the young birds opened their beaks, 

He poured the glue mlo their mouths, the beaks 
Stuck fast and the birds died 

Taking them m his right hand, Lingal llircw the birds doivn, 
Then he climbed doim and Jangu Bai dismounted 
At once the brother touched her feet 
“ Tell me’ Now how shall it be’” said Lmgal 
“ YOUR AND MY KIN GROUP MIGHT HAVDBEEN 
ONE, 

“ BUT HENCEFORTH YOURS SHALL BE PANDWEN 
SAGA 

" AND MINE SHALL BE SARPE SAGA 
“THUS IS THE SIN REMOVED 


Now came the parent birds 

“Keep ready your arroxv* Take aiml” 

First came the mother, behind her the father 

Luigal held ready the arrow 

As she came, what did the mother bird say’ 

“ My children arc burnt, my children are killed,” so crying, 
brr, bTT, she flew from afar 
“ Tell me where is the seat of your life’" 

The bird said “ My life is m my nght wing ” 

Lingal shot at the wing, the arrow hit and the bird fell down 
Lmgal grasped his kmfe and rushed to cut the bird s throat 
“ Sparc my We ” cried the bird, " and 1 11 live on this earth 
as a bird of omen 
“ Don’t cut my throat. 


J»Bju Bii trt pp 109 no 2M 
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" Wherever people wll go, be it to found a new village, 

“ Be it to ask for a bride, if I pass to their right it will be a 
good omen; 

“ If I fly from left to right, the omen is bad 
“ And people should abandon that plan.” 

So saying, she changed into a tire bird, 

He spared her life, and she flew away. 

Then came rushing tire bird Juguasgohdal. 

“ Hch, you scoundrel, you have killed my children and robbed 
me of my wife!” 

Then what did Lingal say? 

“ Where is the seat of your life?” 

" My hfs is in my left wing.” 

Then Lingal released an arrow and the bird fell to the ground. 
Grasping his knife to cut the bird’s throat Lingal rushed 
forward. 

What did the bird say? — “ My Rani’s life you have spared, 

“ Spare my life too. On this earth I will be a chaichal bird, 

“ If I pass to the right side it is a good omen 
“ If I pass to the left side the omen is bad. 

“ If I cross the path, you should not go on.” 

Thus all obstacles were overcome. 

“ No^v the gods must be freed. 

“ How, shall we free them?” 

“ Tell the gods to strike at the rock of the cave, 

“ Brother, tell the seven brothers to strike.” 

They struck the rock of the cave from below, 

Khannanna it rung, but the rock did not move. 

Again they struck. “ The rock does not yield,” 

“ Never mind brother, tell the five brothers to strike.” 

He called upon them. “ Strike at the rock!” 

The five brothers struck and struck once again 
As they struck, the rock of the cave gave way. 

The five brothers, striking, came out. 

Behind them the six we'n} came out. 

1. It is noteworthy that here for the first time in this version the imprisoned Gond gods are 
described as H’eir and not as pen. 
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On all fours the six wen emerged, 

Like cats craivled out the seven wen, 

Came catlike crawling forth 
After them the four wen came out, 

The dividers of all, the four wen came out, 

Four caves, ‘ four rites, four brother tale, 

Four comer stones, four thrones. 

Four flags, four munda posts. 

The gods’ gathered m one place 

What did Jangu Bai say^ — " Brother, I leave >ou 

“ You take the gods to Poropaiar Dhanegaon ’* 

W ith these words, the goddess departed 
W hat did the gods sa> ^ ** Bhupia,* w c hav e stars ed for 
twelve >cars 

‘ Only leaves have we eaten.” 

Lmgal told the gods , “ Make ready Rest for a while and 
recover ’ 

Taking an arrow he drew a circle around them. 

‘ Do not cross this line* Beware* 

“ I U go to god Shembu to ask about food , 

“ He may tell us what you should eat , I am going ” 


X 


Pahandt Kupar Lmgal meets Bkarl Raja 


Then Lmgal went to the nine wallcti Dhauragin,* 

Went to the Court and stood at the dcxir of Dhauragtn 
Pahandi Kupar Lmgal greeted Sn Shembu with '* Ram, Ram,’ 
“ Be blessed,” said Shembu, “ from whence have you come’” 

” I have found my gods, but tell me what food shall they eat’” 
” WTiy did you free them’ They might v.eU have remavsved 
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Of their food I’ll say nothing; go to him ^s•ho sits in the 
Mango grove.” Lingal turned and went to Bhart Raja. 

Just then Bhart Raja massaged the legs of his wfe. 

"What can he say?” Lingal said nothing. 

Why should he greet him Ram Ram~he stood there in silence. 
“ Who arc you?” asked Bhart Raja. 

" I am Pahandi Kupar Lingal ” he said. 

" What thoughts do you turn in your mind ? 

“ ‘He who massages a tvoman’s feet, what can he say.’ ” 
Pahandi Kupar Lingal kept silent. 

“Why did you come to me Lingal?” 

“ I freed the gods and ivent to god Shembu, 

“ To ask him where to get food for the gods. 

“ But he only replied : ‘ Go to him who sits in the mango 
grove.’ ” 

" I will tell you, but first go to the west and then return here.” 
Lingal went and saw how a cow gave birth to a calf; 

The calf, hardly born, began licking the cow and the cow * 
drank from the calf. 

Lingal saw it; " Abbabba, what a scandalous thing. 

“ A cow suckling a calf I have seen, 

“ But never a calf suckling a cow.” 

Lingal returned and told of the cow and the calf. 

“ Now go to the east and come back again.” 

He went and ivhat did he see? A colt one year old. 

Plucking garka grass ^vith his mouth, but eating it by way 
of the rectum. 

“ What an extraordinary thing ! Eating by mouth I have seen, 

“ But eating by the rectum I have never yet seen. 

“What an extraordinary thing!” 

From there he returned and told of the colt. 

“ No\v go to the south and then return.” 

He went and sa^v t^vo silk cotton trees and between them a wire. 
Seven large hills swung, suspended from the wdre. 

“ Abbabba, a hairlike wire, and below it an army of thousands, 

“ If the wire should break and the hills fall dowTi, that army 
win die. 
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“This IS indeed an extraordinary thing’ He turned and Avcnt 
back 

And told of the hills that s\%'ung 

‘ Now go to the riorth Tlicretihat strange thing did he sec^ 

Sixty pots and one well of dressed stone, 

The water of sixty pots was poured mio one pot 

And yet the pot tvas not filled 

AH pots IN ere of equal sire \\ atcf fitjni one pot tvns 

poured into sux, >et some water remained 

Lmgal saw it " Abbabba. what an extraordinary thing! 

“ All the pots are one size'’ Lmgal returned and told what 
he had seen 

Bhart Raja said “ \ott blamed me for massaguig the legs 
of my avife, 

“But m this world fl man’s lo\c for hiS 'vifc is greatest, bis 
love for his parents is less 

“ You went westwards and saw the cow and the calf 
‘ In this world children avdl teach their parents, parents, 
will drink of the wasdom of children 
‘ You went eastwards and saw the coU eating through h« 
rectum, 

“Thus m the world vvill men take their mouth full, 

” But called to a council of five will hide their great words m 
shame 

“ You went to the south and saw mountains on strmgs, 

** Thus m this w orld great kingdoms will hang on the edicts 
inscribed on thin paper 

“ You went to the north and saw the one pot fill sixty pots to 
the brim- 

“ Thus in this world parents will lavish love on children and 
grandchildren. 

“But all children and grandchildren together will bestow less 
love on the parents ’ 

Finally Bhart Raja said 
“ Fahandi Kupar Lmgal, where are the gods’ 

He saddled the horse, ate some food, 

Then started to go to the p>ds 

He lifted a basket on to the head of his wife, 
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And made his parents sit on the horse. 

He himself carried the cot in his hand, and held the horse’s 
bridle. 

“ Come on, where are your gods? I’ll show you what food 
they shall have:” 

He walked behind, his horse went in front. 

What did Bhart Raja say to Pahandi Kupar Lingal? 

“ Among all these trees, which is the greatest?” 

Lingal looked searchingly round, saw a taU palm tree. 

“ The palm tree is greatest.” — No Lingal ” said Bhart Raja. 
“ You say so because it looks tall, but it is not the greatest. 

“ The mahua^ tree is the greatest Lingal. 

“ Gold is obtained through it, liquor distilled 
“ Thereby wealth is gained through the mahua. 

Of all the trees, that is the greatest. 

“ Of all the forces which force is the greatest?” 

Lingal was thinking. “ Of all forces, the greatest is the 
force of the elephant.” 

“ No Lingal, of all the forces, the force of the wind is the 
greatest;. 

“ Trees and hills it upsets and scatters. 

“ Now of all terrors which is the greatest?” 

“ Of all terrors the tiger is the most terrible.” 

“ No, Lingal, of all terrors small-pox is the greatest. 

Men die, the doors of houses close, 

“ Of all terrors that is the greatest. 

" How many are you gods, the gods of the four Idn-groups? 

“ For the gods of the seven men, there shall be seven puja. 

“ And one in front, in the middle ; 

“ For the gods of the six men there shall be six puja. 

“ And one in front, in the middle. 

“ For the gods of the five men,, there shall be >five puja. 

“ And one m front in the middle. 

“ For the gods of the four men there shall be four puja. 


I . Datsta laltfolia. 
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“ And one m front in the middle * 

So talking they %vem, came near to the gods. 

As they approached. Bhari Raja explained Nvhat food they 
should ha\e 

S%vect wheat bread sugar and pulse that was to be the g s 
food 

Then he told Lingal “Thediidcen 
“ For the sacrifice must be cut upwards, into two halves 
And he said, ‘ Give them young cows ” 

Tliey went nearer, nearer the gods. 

Swaying the gods rose , “ Our priest 
Brings us something to cat ” 

They dev oured the horse, finishing « complctel) 

XI 


Anastrar. 


“ Oh gods now let us go to Dhanegaon ” said Pahandi Kupar 
Lingat 

‘ Let us go, oh priest” , they started “ Great is our hunger ” 
Ualktng, walking, where did they go’ 

They came to Kailas Dip Who was there’ 

The son of Bhui Lakshmt, Raja Sirar, the King of the peasants 
They went to a mango grove 
“ Stay here, gods, remain m the mango grov c, 

“ While 1 ask for your food ” 

He went to Anasirar “ Ram, Ram, Sirar ” 

“ Whence did you come, Lmgal’ ’ 

“ My gods have been shut m a cave, 

“To feed them, give me provisions ” 

“ 1 11 give you provisions, but only for cash” 

“ I have not a single pice wuh me” 

“ Then leave something with me 
Leave a gold bracelet, or your silver belt ” 

“ tVhy should I leave anything’ ’ 


I TKu rel«t« lo ^ iiumK*n ol kcaptf ol crwH«d nll«t or 
^BCtiScul Til^ 10 honour ol d,, cUn'dAbe 4 meu tuu 01 ttfM 
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PahEndi Kupar Lingal went outside folded his hands. 
Whom did he invoke? 

“ Hail fiery Jangu Bai, come here this hour. 

‘ I am in trouble.” — She heard his call 
Why should he call me?” So she made ready, 

Mounted the flying horse and came. 

“ Why did you call me, brother?” 

** The gods say they are hungry, sister. 

“ So I came to Sirar to ask for provisions. 

“ But he asked me to pay him in cash. 

“ Or to leave him a golden bracelet or silver belt. 

“ This, Anasirar wants to keep as a pawn. 

“ I would not give it, and called upon you,” 

“ If that is the case, give me as pawn to Anasirar. 

“ Take away the foodstuff.” 

Letting Jangu Bai go ahead, he went to Anasirar. 

“ Ram, Ram, Sirar, I won’t leave an ornament, 

“ But I’ll leave my sister as pawn. 

“ Now give me provisions.” — “ All right. It will do.” 

Taking a measure he entered his store house, 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal called the gods and they came. 

“ Spread out your turbans to receive the provisions. ” 

With a seer measure, he dealt out provisions. 

To each god eight seer of rice, two seer of wheat flour. 

In this way he gave eight seer of rice to each god of the four 
kin-groups. 

Gave them also sugar and ghee ; they tied it into bundles 
And took from him earthen cooking pots ; then they departed. 
Anasirar kept the girl as pawn. 

“Remain in this storehouse and sit in the swing!” 

For five hours she stayed. To feed the Gond gods 
The rice in the store basket was emptied a foot and a half. 
The pulse had shrunk by a foot and a half. 

The vessels of ghee had been half depleted. 

Sugar and wheat flour had all been reduced. 

All this Jangu Bai replenished in full. 
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The vessels vvith ghee o\erflo\v<^ 

All stores were replenished smd doubled 
After five hours she went awaj 
From a distance Anasirar saw her going 
“Is this w'oman a stranger^” said Anasirar, and tvent to the 
storehouse 

He entered and there there vvas no one. 

But he saw that his stordiouse was filled to bursting 
Saw that all had been doubled 

* ^\ho^oa) thatbe’ Perhaps jt was Jangu Bai who has filled 

my storehouse 

“Oh' I have gravely erred' ’ 

He went outside and washed with a whole pot of water 
Then folding his hands and wrapping hiS turban round the 
neck 

He flSkcd for forgiveness ‘ Keeping you as a pawn 
‘ I have greatly sinned, pray forgive me my fault ” 

The goddess was aware of the prayer 
What shape did she take^ 

In the shape of a bee she spoke into Sirar’s right ear 
“ Do not ask money of Fahandi K,upar t-mgal, 

‘ I hav c replenished your goods ” 

Then she went to Poropaiar Bijhpura 

XU 

The Crossing of the Rtv«r 
The gods went to the nver and bathed 
Afterwards they budt hearths. 

The gods of three km groups cooked iii one place, 

Seven iten, six wen, five u-en, cooked lA one place. 

Boiled nee in v%ater and added nulk and ghee, 

Their food was soon cooked 
But the four brothers did not finish their cooking 
In ghee they cooked iheir nee, fet it simmer 
Then took some to taste. It was not cooked 
It was stiB quite raw 
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The gods of tliree kin groups made leaf plates, 

And began to eat their meal. 

“ Have you finished or not, brothers?” 

“ Our rice is only half cooked.” 

“ We have eaten our food; when will you finish?” 

The gods went away, took the road to Dhanegaon and 
With them went Pahandi Kupar Lingal. 

But the rice of the four brothers would not cook. 

Just at that time clouds gathered 

And further upstream it rained ; the river began to swell. 
They too prepai-ed leaf plates. “ This is no good. 

“ Now let us eat ; up there clouds are gathering. 

“ If it rains there will be floods ; let us huny.” 

They put the food on tlie plates, the rice made a grating 
noise, S(Lrar sarar. 

They tasted and it cracked kutur kutur ; it was still half cooked. 
" What shall we do?” The river was rising, 

The water came down in flood 

They gathered the leaf plates and sitting on an ant-hill, 
poured in the rice. 

From the pots they poured in the rice. 

Into what did it turn? It turned into white ants. 

To remain as a sign of the four brothers. 

When this was done, the river was in full flood. 

^“Let us go, brothers!” — ^They were seized by the flood. 

'' Brothers, our kin-group is drowning, the four brother folk 
are drowning,” 

Pong, pong, they were swept away. Who then emerged? 
Dame, the tortoise came to the surface. 

Arere I brothers you’ll be gone; sit on my back, 

“ I’ll cany you across the river.” They sat on his back. 

“ What reward will you give me, brothers?” 

" We of the four brother folk will not eat you, 

“ We’ll call you divine brother.” 

Carrying them he dived into deep water. 

Oh brothers, he tried to drown them, but as he dived they 
escaped. 
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Then \\ho emerged’ Fuse, the crocod !c 
“\Vherc arc j’Ou going brothers’ Come to me, 

" III cany yoti safcl> across.'’ Thc> wtnx. to htm. 

And the> sat on his shoulders 

“Tell me, uhat res^ard Mill >ou gi\c me’*’ 

“^Ve svill call >ou divine brother and respect )X>u, 

“Our bn group Mail gne ^"ou affenngs*' 

But he too dived, and took them under the water 
The i\*orst had happened, the four brothers Mere drowTamg 
But once more tht^ escaped and were caught by the current. 
Then who appeared’ Kisti, the monlcey with the red mouth 
Standing on a tuft of grass, nhich made it appear he Mas 
Mcanng a skin. 

He cut a piiur creeper, and threw it, 

“ Brothers catch it ’’ He threw 

The four caught hold of the creeper, and he pulled 

What did Kisti, the monke> say 

“ Tell me, Mhat shall be my retvard’’’ 

** Among us four brothen. Me mHI call jou small brother, 
“IVe’ll make >ou one of us and pa^ >00 respect 
“ The field >ou abandon that we Mon’t till 
* The wife >ou divorce her we vvon’t marry 
“ If Mc do, the sm wiB be ours.” 

‘ Promise, or I’ll cut the creeper” 

“ All this respect w^ Mil! show you ” 

XIII 

The Cond gods settle at Dhanegoon 
The three itm groups reached Dhanegaon, 

Dfian^gaon of the light forest of anjon trees,* 

Dhanegaon of the dense forest of anjon trees, 

Dhanegaon of the forest where bor fruit npens, 

Dhanegaon of the forest of fig trees, 

DInnegaon v\herc nee needs no huskmg, where pulse needs 
no gnnditig. 
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Dhanegaon on the stony hill witli the siirines, 

Belo^v it Small Dhanegaon. 

The wives are to live in Small Dhanegaon. 

The gods are to live at Poropatar Dhanegaon on the hills. 

But the gods knew not how to build proper houses, 

They built only huts close to the ground/ 

Gods of three kin-groups were there, 

They worked hard, so^vdng samar and bari^ 

And reaped their crops. After the harvest 
They said : “ Let us go and fetch them, brothers.” 

They went to bring the four brothers. 

“ Ram, Ram.” — “ Damn you, you went ahead. 

While we were all but swept away by the river. 

Thanks to our luck, won through.” 

“ Now we have come to take you with us. 

“ Without you all our work is held up.” 

“ "VVTiat work is there to do?” 

“ We will treat you with honour.” 

“ What privileges will you grant us?” 

“ Be it in the council of five, be it in the darbar, 

“ In every court and in every dispute over Avealth 
“ We will respect your word. 

“ ‘ Let us go to the four,’ people will say, 

“ Even though you may not be there, 

‘‘ In your name alone will judgement be passed. 

“ You are liars,” they said, and would not listen; 

“ Ram, Ram,” they bade and turned to go. 

The gods of three-kin groups touched their heads ; 

“ We are at fault for going ahead, but come now, 

“ Without you the houses cannot be completed. 

" The seven stood at seven points, but the plan for the house 
could not be made. 

“ The sbi stood at six points, but the plan for the house could 
not be made 

1. Shehctts williout walls with the roof coming right down to the ground; Kolams 5lill build »uch 
huts in temporary settlements. 

2. Panlcum miliare. 

3. Eleasme coracana. 

n 
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“The five stood at five points, but could not make the plan 
for the house 

“ Therefore with coaxing words we praj >ou to come “ 

So they all went, 

^Vhcn the four brothers stood at four points 
The plan of a square for the house was madc- 

XIV 

The Marnage of the Gond gods 
There they lived, and twelve >ears passed 
They acquired wealth, had gold, silver houses and food 
Rice and pulse filled large store baskets 
“ Our store is filled, but we have no wives 
Hear Pahandi Kupar Lingal, we have no wives 
“ You must wed us.” 

“ \our marriage I’ll solemnize gladly, but where are the girls’ 

“ Go and search for bndes ” 

" We will start at once.” The gods of four lun groups 
Began to wander and roam the whole world 
Those who had daughtcR what did they say’ 

“ ^Vho are jou’ ’ — We are the Gond gods.” 

“Who is your mother’” — ^“Our mother is Kalikankali” 
“And ynur father’ ’—“We do not know ” 

^\ e v\ ill not give you our daughters ” — ^Thcy returned 
“ ^Vhat has happened’ ’ asked Pahandi Kupar Lmgal 
‘ ^Vc roamed the whole world, but those who had daughters 
“ Asked for our mother We told them the name of our mother 
“ Told them that she is Kalikankali ” Then they said 
“ ‘ Tell me the name of your father ’ — ^Ve don’t know,’ ” 
we said 

“ So wc returned ” 

“ Nenv what shall I do’” said Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
“ Let us go to god Shembu ” 

The gods ol the four km groups and Pahandi Kupar Lmgal 
\S ent to god Shembu and stood there with folded hands. 

‘ Why have you come’ Pahandi Kupar Lingal, why have 
you brought your gods’ ' ^ 
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“ My gods say: * Ho\v shall our lineage continue? 

“ We are unmarried ; perform our marriage.” 

" Well then perform it,” ansirered god Shembu, 

" ‘ We cannot find brides ’ say the gods oh Shembu.” 

“ If they can’t find brides, what shall I do?” said Shembu. 

" Tell us where girls can be found. 

We roamed the \vhole world, but could find no brides.” 

* ’^Vhom shall I give you to help search for girls?’ 

Thought Bhagwan ; these were the gods whom he had shut 
in the cave, 

Ha\Tng made them suffer, he must now reveal the truth. 

\Mio was working for Shembu? 

Sudhamuni, Budhamuni, Hiramuni, Sukamuni. 

They are the sons of Parbhu, their mother is Rameshwar Bai, 
So Shembu Mahadeo told Hiramuni to go. 

“ Where to?” — “ To the palace, to the Parenda Khara 
Gond gods,” 

“ And wherefore?” — To help them in the search for brides.’^ 
Then what did god Shembu say to Pahandi Kupar Lingal? 

" I am sending him. Your gods are in trouble. 

“ But tell me first, what privilege and reward %\'ill they give him?” 
What did the gods say to Pahandi Kupar Lingal? 

“ If he finds us brides and solemnizes our marriage, 

W e wall give him marriage dues. 

" Sons and daughters ^viIl be born to us, 

“ At their weddings they \vill give him bride-dues and 
“ Dues for the mUk of a bride’s mother.. 

“ When a girl remarries he will get his due, 

And if a wdfe runs off he’ll get divorce dues.” 

Then they came to Dhanegaon, bringing Hira with tliem. 

Then where did the gods and Pahandi Kupar Lingal go? 

They went to nine-waUed Patal Dip. 

What sage lived there? — Sonkhastar Guru. 

To him they w^ent and bade Ram, Ram. 

What did Hiramuni say? “ Guru, our gods w-^ant to wed. 

“ Show us where we may find them brides.” 



Thtrc are some gitk but it wil! not be cas> to get them 
Daughters of Pataf Shcl, daughters of Raja Shek, 

‘ Daughters of Sri Shek daughters of Shek Bojun 
These four Shek ha\c daughters 

Jf you ask for the girfs in mamige, the Shek wU not give tticm 

\ Qu must smg and dance to draw the girls out 

But h<rw to do this^ —The sage made "t para drum, 

One liiefe drum and one gumela drum, 

1 aught the gods how to play them and 
To dance the Dandari of Dnali 
He taught them hors to click the dance sticks 
Taught them gumela music and the music of songs, 

\S ithm a fortnight they leami how 
To dance Dandan dances and gumela dances 
Non make jourseJf read) ' — ^TTic) went to ihc darbar 
Tuned all their drums and gathered the dancers. 

They played joyous music. 

The girls came out to see the spectacle 
^^hat trickery did the sage teach the gods^ 

WTicn I whistle, each catch hold of one girl ’ 

They began to dance, a perfect gumela dance a perfect para 
dance 

Great fun it was to see the dance, and all girls came out to 
watch. 

^Vhe^ all were there the sage gave the sign 
Immediately each god caught one girl, there were 
Twent) two gods of the four km groups and 
Each of the twenty two captured one girl 
Then the sage Senkhastar, Hiraman and Pahandi Kupar 
Lmgal 

Solemnized the marriages on the spot 
The girls’ fathers came and shouted 
You rascals, what are you tfomg’ Have >ou done it already’ 
"Ves v\e have done it already But do not gnevc 
‘ In the future these pxis will be rajas, 

Their names will be famous 

Then they made off and took their vmes to Dhanegaon 
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The gods d^velt at Great Dhanegaon on the high ground, 
Belotv in Small Dhanegaon dwelt their ivdves. 

XV 

The Gond gods obtain Fersa Pen. 

“ Now we need sale !*’* To fetch them 
The gods ■\vent beyond sixty seas to an island. 

There they went but they could not bring sale. 

The heat burnt their bodies, — the sale would not let them 
approach. 

So they returned and told Hiraman: 

“ The^f would not let us approach.” 

But Pahandi Kupar Lingal had the book of the Gonds’ Great 
God, 

And he gav'e it to Hiraman, the sage. 

What then did Hiraman do? He took a spear and a fiddle 
What did he say to the gods? 

“ Take one pot of raahua liquor, and take a cow.” 

They went to the island beyond sixty seas and 
Hiraman played eighteen tunes, twelve melodies in sixteen 
keys, 

He played the tunes for the sale, who hearing the music were 
pleased. 

They were in the midst of the water in a temple of gold. 

The father Persa Pen, the four sons, the sale. 

Enticed by the tune they came out. 

At once the Gond gods gave them liquor, pure and strong, 
Then slaughtered and gave them the cow. 

Pleased was Persa Pen and so were the sale. 

“ To take you ^vith us, we have come,” said Hiraman. 

“ You say, you won’t come, but we will render you worship. 

“ In the months of Bhawe and Pus and at 
Dassera we will worship you. 

“ We’ll take you to the sea to bathe, 

“ For your food we will sacrifice cows. 

1. Sole is a ipear-head used as the sacred symbol of the Persa Pen or * Grent god* of a 
Gond clan. 
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“ Four km groups, four priests and four Pardhans 
“ ^VJll gather to cclcbritc >our rites ’* 

Then they took the Brother Spearheads to Dhanegaon and 
Pahandi kupar Lingal called the fifty six crorcs of gods, 
Invited god Shembu and spoke 
If they are to live m this world the Good gods must be 
gi\ en estates ’ 

“ What ha\e you m mind Lmgal^" said Shembu, 

‘ Give them whaie\cr estates you choose” 

Tlien they celebrated the ntes, the rites of the Brother 
Spearheads 

The four brothers for one Brother Spearhead 
The file brothers for one Brother Spearhead 
The SIX brothers for one Brother Spearhead 
The seicn brotiicrs for one Brother Spearhead 
Mahadeo took four nee grains, and 
Gave them as ofTcnnp to the four km groups 
The nee tamshed and became eggs 
The four eggs he placed on four altars, 

The four eggs burst and vanished 

And four black cocks appeared 

These he sacrificed to the gods as palchar chicken. 

Then he gaxc offerings of food, and told them the names 
of their estates. 

The name of the seven brothws’ estate 

Apachimen Tupachikcn, Kakasghadola 

Cold silver hladola, Satiasrcia hlotiadjela 

Sonpakar ^Vajwarbhin, Golden Chipota 

Bhasc Dongur Hill, Bliurmal Hill, se\ enty seven 

Bhourjarmachua this u the name of the 

Seven brothers estate 

The name of the six brothers’ estate 

Chachnal Gadial, Pclkmar Pcrim 

Jamtokorvehkinagur, that is the six brothers’ estate 

The name of the five brothers’ estate 

In. view on a plain Gudmasur Patera, 

In vjeiv behind Sardur Fatem 
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The name of the four brothers estate; 

Kelchar Bamiii; where without husbands tlie women conceive, 
Where ^^dtIrout bulls cows are in calf. 

The shining Ramtek Bamni where the millet stalks rustle. 

After the fifty six crores of gods had performed the rites, 

Those who lived there returned to mount Dhauragiri 
Then the Gond gods %vent from Dhanegaon to their 
Oum estates and built there villages, 

And %\dth them they took their god.^ 

XVI 

The Origin of the Sarpe Sage, s 
Pahandi Kupar Lingal returned after tivelve years, 

Game to Poropatar Bijlipura, ^vhere in the siring sat Jangu Bai. 

“ Ram, Ram, Bai.” — “ What have you been doing brother?” 

“ To the Four kin-groups I gave then estates, and they have 
gone.” 

“ Have you not kept one to serve my cult?” 

“ What shall I do, oh sister? 

“ If one is taken from among the seven, only six ivould be left 
“ If one is taken from among the six, only five would be left. 

“ If one is taken from among the five, only four -would be left. 

“ If one is taken from among the four, only three ivould be left 
“ From where shall I take one?” 

“ For full twelve years I struggled for the sake of my cult. 

“ Yet you gave none for my service. 

“ How could you forget, oh brother!” 

In the flash of a moment she leapt from the siring. 

Mounted her flying steed and started; 

What did she say to herself; 

“ How can I return to my house empty handed? 

“ To the nine-walled Dauragiri I’ll go.” 

She rode to the nine-walled Dauragiri and found 
God Shembu and fifty-sbc crores of gods sitting in court. 

1 . While the Gonds are here still referred to ns Parenda Khara Koya Pent, the god " whom 
they took with them is simply referred to as Railar. 
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“ Ram Ram,” she greeted, “ Ram, Ram. sister,” they answered, 
“ All these days ytsu never came, what has happened 
“ To bring you here? ’ asked Mahadco 
“ I need a pnest for my cult, therefore 1 have come 
" Wherever he may be, give him to me.” 

At once he summoned Brahmadev , 

” Open the book, seven yards wide and nine yards long, the 
book of all births 

“ Find out wlierc is the priest of Jangu Eai ” 

He opened the book and searched, but the whole day passed 
and he searched in vain- 

Two days passed white Brahmadev searched m the book 
But the priest of Jangu Bai could not be found 
On the fifth day at last, he found the word. 

The sinped and clawed tiger his father, Raia Moti the mother 
lathe palace is Raia hfoti thus said the book. 

‘ To them a boy wiU be bom, m your palace Parandoh 
'* Now the nine months are full and the chdd is about to be bom 
Now' go,” said the book 
Then god Shembu told Jangu Bai 
" Your priest wall be bom in Parandoli, your scat ” 

" Is It truth or a falsehood’” asked Jangu Bai 
‘ The book never lies,’ said god Shembu 
“ He vvill truly be bom, go now. Ram, Ram, mother ” 

” Ram, Ram oh gods, I am going ” 

She went and alighted at Parandoli 
Dismounted but did not enter her house 
Instead she went to the house of Raia Moti 
And said ‘‘Will he be yours or mine’” 

“Neither youn nor nunc will he be” 

Nine months and nine hours were full 
And a boy was bom to Raia Moti 
“ 1 have just bom a son, oh goddess ” 

“ Bring hun here,” said Jangu Bai and undid her golden jun 
She wrapt up the boy and took him to bathe 
In the deep pool Sungatikasa 
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On the fifth day she performed the birth rite under a mango 
tree. 

She brought up tlie boy, and he grew to manhood within 
twelve years. 

When he was to be married, so that sons and daughters 
Might continue his lineage, 

Jangu Bai took the boy to Asasurkota. 

There ruled the Raja Maravi Gajba 
And his daughter was_Gadal Somo. 

Jangu Bai left the boy in the garden and told him 
“ If people ask you tell them ‘ I am a Gond Raja.’ 

“ If they ask your clan, tell them you are of Sarpe Saga.” 
Then she went and left him. 

The Raja’s men saw him and asked; “ Who are you boy? ’ 

“ I am a Gond Raja of Sarpe Saga,” he told them. 

For Jangu Bai had taught him wisdom. 

The men brought tlie news to the Raja. 

“ In the mango grove is a Gond boy of Sarpe Saga. 

" The boy is as handsome as a god. 

“ But whether he is god or man we know not. 

When the Raja heard this, he went to see for himself. 

Truly there was the boy, as handsome as a god. 

The Raja said to his men: “ He is a good looking boy. 

“ And %vx)uld be just right for my daughter.” 

Then they asked him, who was his god, and ^ 

The boy replied ; “ My god is the fiery Jangu Bai. 

The Raja told his men : “ Take him by the hand and bring 
him to me.” 

So they took him and led him to the Raja’s palace. 

Then they brought two pots of marriage liquor. 

And offered a cup to the, boy. 

But he said: “ I do not drink, for my god does not drink. 
But you, all who have gathered may drink.” 

-Thus the wedding rites started. 

The boy’s name was Jalai Jakal, Jalpati Jakal. 

Gadal Somo was married to him, and 
The wedding rites took five and five days. 
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The son m Iiw tooh oitr the rule oi the Vmg6om 
But the father jn law fcnincd the throne 
Gada\ Somo gasc bitth to a son A.jpau Singafj 
After him to Gajpaii, then to BhuapatJ, 

And at last to Toduntian Singh 

Four sons there tv ere, and iU the four 

\N ere marned to gitb of Marwi dan 

To the daughters of Sn Shek they were nwmed 

The eldest daughters narne was SheVa^pofo 

The others were called Shckalrambho, Sbekabiro -and Shckaltaro 

From Shckalpolos \s-omb were bom Tumrain, the eldest, 

After him Rai Siram and after that Kodapa 
From the womb of Shckalrambho, tverc bom Rajaghar 
Salam md 

After hun Portghar Sonbhar Veti 

From the womb of SheValsiro were bom 

Sri Wagdev Marapa and Sn J-ai^dcv Here Kumra, 

From Shekaltaros womb tvas bom Tan Mandan.‘ 

XVII 

7he War between the Serpe Saga Gondi and the Afanas 

Thus eight houses were founded 

From them eight brothers took their families 

And went to Pochendra Hura Parpatgarh 

There they built bouses and culuv'ated fields and gardens. 

What symbols did they put up for Jangu Bai ^ 

A jawan millet ear of gold, weighing scsen maunds. 

A stalk of silver weighing seven imunds. 

Mirgao, the spear seven yards long 
Then they erected two pointed piUais 
And the eight brothers performed the rites of the spear Mirgao 
At the end they tied the spear with a hair rope to a dondera tree. 
Thereafter twelve ycais passed, and they forgot the cult of 
their god 
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1 . 

Jviow 


No rites were performed in her honour. 

What then did Tumram, the eldest do? 

He went to the liquor vendor Jami and drank liquor. 

By his example all learnt to drink. 

Then tliey went hunting, ate meat and fat 
And drank strong liquor. 

For their god they cared nothing.^ 

The goddess grew angry; whose shape did she take? 

She took the shape of a Brahmin. To whom did she go? 

She went to the Manas of eighty scores 
And told them mischievous lies. 

Told them tliat the brothers of Sarpe Saga were dangerous 
scoundrels, 

Told them tliat Tumram, the eldest had a daughter, 

Dama Moti Kania, ■svhom they should capture. 

That they should rob the t^YO pointed posts 
And all the god’s ritual objects. 

Thus she gave them mischievous advice and then went away. 
But the Manas made leady and set out for Pochendra Hura 
Parpatgarh. 

When they arrived the eight brotliers were hunting ; 

In broad daylight tlie Manas captured Dama Moti Kania, 
Carried off the tvvo pointed posts 
And kept them in tlieir own house. 

Kept Dama Moti in the upper floor and with her the two 
pointed posts. 

As they carried them off, crying and wailing 
Rose from the village of Pochendi'a Hura Parpatgaih. 

When the hunters came home and rested their loads on the 
village border, 

They heard the cries and wails in the village. 

“ What noise can that be? Listen brothers.” 

There were cries and wails. 

“ Let us go!” They left their loads and went to the village. 
“Hehl Fools.” shouted their wives, “ what is your game? 

The deity whose cult is neglected is referred to alternatively as Raitar and pen. but .t seems 
that both these terms stand for Jangu Bai. 
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" Vour strong liquor and >()ur meat and fat, let it bum 
Then their wives told them, how the eighty score Minas 
Robbed Bama Mou and the two pointed posts 
Then at last they remembered their god 
And they lighted dried cow dung, w'ashcd their hands and 
their feet 

Went to the Spear Mirgao put incense on the fire 

The god possessed rumram (and spoke through his mouth) 

No one is guilty ol robbery, 

I Jangu Bai have done this ’ 

They took up the god and beating a tlrum u ent to thePenganga 
Qh goddess, they pray’cd, they robbed our daughter 
and the two point^ posts*' 

The goddess said Don i be afraid, I am coming with jou ” 
Thus spoke Jangu Bai and beating the drum they went on 
On the bank of the river tbc> halted, and when they were 
ready to cross 

W bo appeared on the opposite side’ 

Riding an elephant came the Raja of eighty score Manas 
Fnghtened by the sound of the drum, the elephant turned 
What did the Mana say 
“The Gonds have made a drum of U'ood, 

‘ Of iron they have made a god 
' My elephant refuses to drink 
We shall give them a beating, from head to heel we wjll 
beat hem” 

The Gonds heard him ‘ From bead to heel we shall 
“Beat them, of wood the drum, of iron the god, so said 
the Mana ” 

“ What shall we do"^ Between flovw the nver, 

There is no way to cross Let our Sarpe Saga be drovvned ! 
“Shoutmg Uahohoi well jump into the nver' 

“ There is no way to cross. Let our Sarpe Saga be drowned ' ” 
They jumped and the water reached only up to their knees 
They crossed and broke into the Klanas’ town. 
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Galled out to Dama Moti, and from tlie upper storey she replied. 
Bringing the t\v’'o posts with her, the girl returned home. 

She was led away, but Here Kumra and Marapa 
Remained behind in the towm. 

They stole ttvo small Mana boys and carried them off in 
their arms. 

They came to the Penganga and hid the boys under a basket. 

. To their brothers they told naught of the boys. 

At the ritual place they erected the sacred symbols, 

; Then %vent to the village and brought 
Vermilion, incense, goats, cows and cocks. 

Returned to the feast place and Tumram performed the rites , 
They sacrificed what they had brought, and then said to 
Here Kumra and to Marapa; “ You two stay here and cook 
The food for the offerings, -we will go to tlie village and 
Perform the rites for the 

So saying they went, and Here Kumra and Marapa 
Brought the Mana boys and sacrificed them before the god. 
But the Mana army advanced and surrounded the feast place. 
"Their god and their daughter they might have taken; 

“ But why did they steal our boys?” 

So saying the Manas came to give battle. 

Here Kumra and Marapa, seeing themselves surrounded 
Were struck with terror and trembling prayed to the god. 

What did Marapa say? t -u ^ 

; “ Hail Raitar, I’ll never eat goat again, though sheep I wi ea . 

" This will be my punishment, but now save my life. 

" May the boy’s head vanish, and the head of a goat appear. 

So praying" he fell on his knees. 

What did Here Kumra pray? 


^ Hail Raitar, I will eat neither sheep nor goat, 

' Let there be the head of a goat, and the head of a sheep. 


" Now we go to meet the army ! . , , . i ^ 

With these words he covered the heads wit is s iav\ 

And the boys’ heads changed into heads of goat and she p. 


1. The deified anceslore, Cf. p. 292. 
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The Manas came and stood before the gods, 

“ You have sacnficcd our bo)’s to ^our god 
“No, ue ha\c not, replied the Wo 
Tliey drew a\va> the shawl, and see’ 

“ Have a look uhat heads v.c liavc here *' 

The heads of a goat .and a sheep svcrc there 
Marapa said '* You have belied us ” 

Anger seued him and across the riser he chased the Mana 
host 

Then he returned to the feast place and started cooking the 
food for the offering 

\\ hilc he IV as cooking the brothers returned from the snllagc 
^Vlicre they hid svorshipped the salt 
Then Here Kumra and ^^arapa told how the Manas 
Had come to cut ofl their heads 

‘ ^V^ly did they come> ’ — “That we have not yet revealed, 
c brought from the Manas two boys to sacrifice to our god, 
And they came for revenge 

^^e stood before the god and swore never agam to cat of 
a goat or a sheep, 

‘ Then the boys* heads vanished, and the heads of goat and 
sheep appeared 

* From today goat and sheep is by us forsworn ^ 

“ ^Vbc^ the Manas came the heads of the boys had vanished, 

“ And we showed them the heads of goat and sheep 
“ Then w c fell on the host and diased them across the nver ” 
Then all gave offenngs to the god and after the offerings sat 
down to the feast. 

Danced the whole night and made merry 
Rising early next mommg they put the god in the pen gara. 
Then returned to the villagp and. v>rash«i tiyas £ect 
X\TII 

The Migration of the Sarpe Saga 
In the evenmg they ate the rest of the feast and rejoiced 
MTiat then said the goddess^ **A feud has begun 

tiu <{i> Bd nt «<Mt. •ad tli* Brmlcn of ifw Here ki>mr» cl«» 
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** Betu^een you and the Manas. Leave tliis place and 
“ Garry me mth you.” 

So they made ready and set out, taking -uath them, 
Their goods, the goddess, their cattle and all. 

After three montlis, where did they get to? 

They reached the forest of Dariagaon 
But they had no food and nothing to eat. 

Then what did the goddess say : 

“ In Khaldoni Warpani live the Kurmetas 
“ Their Raja is Pen Pulum Potal, called the Blind Potal 
“ From his birth he has had no eyes, blind he was born. 


“ As a blind man he became Raja, 

“ He has rice, sixty fields of rice, ready for harvest. 

“ Go there at midnight, take sickles and carts.” 

They went, women and men went at night, 

Reaped and threshed the rice, and took it away in carts. 

In a single night they reaped fifteen fields and took away the 
grain. 

Again the next night they went and reaped the rice of fifteen 
fields. 

Thirty fields they reaped, thirty fields tvere left unreaped. 
Their carts formed a track, and in a bag of the last cart 
The fiery goddess Jangu Bai made a hole. 

They husked the rice and all had a meal. 

After three days, the Raja’s men saiv what had happened. 
Great was the outcry and they ivent to tell the bhnd Raja. 


The blind Raja came out to the rice field. 

“Where did they reap?” he asked, and felt the stub e. ^ 
“True, they have reaped here; now look for the footprints. 
The foot-prints were found, and also the track of e ca 
On the track they saw the trail of the gram 
That had dropped from the hole. _ 

They followed the track, then the god c^e m sig _ 

Th/blind Raja ac«.mpanied them and h.s men taw the god. 

" Lord, here is someone’s god,” they said. 

. ^ fnr lire visitle sacred 5>'mboIs of ihc deit}, not for 

t . Here as elsewhere ‘ god (pen) stands 
Jangu Bai in her divine form. 
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“ Take me to the god ” Thc> led him before the god 
At once he fell to the ground, lay prostrate before the god 
\S hen he rose again he could see 
“ ho IS the priest of ihis god’ Search for him " 

One man went to call the pnest 
Come all of jou, the Raja calls youl” 

Thtrj cime and fell down before the god 

Then Tumram was possessed by the god 

And he spoke “ The deity says we brought stolen ncc ” 

The blind man said " I don’t call you thiCT cs. 

From birth I have been without sight 
But today I am seeing 
‘ ^ou I will not call thieves 
I wiU bring goats and ncc for your offerings ” 

And he sent for a goat and sacnficed it , 

Then he said to them Come to the village " 

They packed up Uietr luggage and went to the vilhge, 
From the forest they went to the village 
There they lived for four yean 
Then what did they say’ 

Brothers here we will stay no longer 
‘ Here we are too many, let us go 
And live m a separate village. ’ 

What village did they select’ 

Yctajara Jajara, Lmlc Chunkj, Great Chunki, 

Kanaii Vihiri, Mmkore Bhamana 
The goddess was to dwell at Latdcvi, 

The rajas were to dwell at Yadbhat Parandum Bhin 
The Khamk posts were to be at Khajmana 
Pama Moti Kama was to dwell at Temepura 
And the satt Were to be at SauU 
They returned and packed up their belongmgs, 

Took with them their cattle and goods, 

They established their gods and founded the village 
'Vhen the village was founded they dwelt there and twelve 
years passed 

They buiU court houses and built a two stoned house. 
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XIX 


TJie Quest for the Sacred Bamboo 


I. 


Then, what did Jangu Bai do? 

She came to Dama Mod Kania and said; 

“ Sister, ask from your father and uncle a present." 

" For what gift shall I ask, all that I want I have got.” 

“ ‘ Jangu Bai is in need of a kati,^ I am in need of a palanquin 
handle ’ 

“ Ask for those gifts.” 

To ask for these gifts she went to the court. 

Her father and uncles sat in the court. 

“ Ram, Ram, father.”—' Whence have you come daughter? 

“ Never before were you seen here in court, what has brought 
you today?” 

“ Give me a gift.”—" I’U give you a gift; 

“ Do you want gold, silver or horses? 

“ Do you \vant cows?” 

“ I want none of these.” 

“Do you want an elephant?”— " No, that I don’t want.” 

“ Then what do you want? 

“ You won’t give it!”— “ We will. 

" If we don’t give you your gift we’ll do penance in the sky 
of sun and moon 

" In the underworld of Shek Nagoba we’ll do penance. 

“ By them ive sivear, we will give you your present. ’ 

“ For my goddess, I want a sacred kati, for myself a palanquin 
handle.” 


At these words, they all said: 

“ A kati you say, we have never seen one. 

“ Brothers what shall we do, now ^ve’re in trouble. 

“ This kati you mention, no one knows of it.’ 

■■ I won’t go unless you give me a hatiS- And so she rematned. 

“ Brother Tumram, you go and search for a katt. 

“ No, I can’t go.” ' , x » 

“Brother Rai Siram, you go!”— I cant go. 

A bamboo slave, Cf. pp. 114, 115- 
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‘ Brother Kodapi, you go’ ‘ No, I can i go 
‘Brother Salam you go’ ’ — *^No, I cant go 
Brother Vcti, you go’” — ‘No I cant go 
‘Broihci M inpa you go'” — ^“No, I can't go ^ 

Brother Here Kumra yon go’” — “No, I cant go 
‘Non, vho mil go^’ The list brother is Mandan 
‘Little brother Mandan wc have all proxed too "cah 
“ \ ou must go son 
\ ou arc my elders, you tell me to go 
” One says he 11 cut grass and sends another to sell it 
‘ No one can clear up this trouble, ilicreforc you have brought 
It on me 

“ I shall go, but wlnt honour xmU you accord me” ' 

"^^hcn you come to our sesen houses, xsc'tt honour you 
“And ucllhonout your wife 

“ Sart and bodice we 11 gi\c her, and to you turban and scarf ” 
Round Dama Moti’s nccL 'xus a necklace worth nine hkhs 
“ Daughter take off that necklace and give it to him *’ , 

She took It off and put it round the neck of her youngest 
uncle Mandin 

“Now 1 am going,” he siid to all sons, daughters and 
sister in law. 

And the wives of his brothers touched his feet 
“ Now I am going, until my return twelve years will elapse 
“Thereafter you shall wait for me five days more 
“ If by that time I have not returned perform the funeral 
ntcs”‘ 


He went, first roamed over earth, then over sand, 

Thus one year passed, and next he roamed over mother of 
pearl. 


Next he roamed over floating leaves and thus 

Came to the sea Thus six years passed 

In the sea was a golden temple — ^Vho dwelt there” 

Waterspirit, Turmeric spirit, Mi^ spirit, spirit of the Swing, 

Kamkabudowelag, the King of the Water, to them he came 

IZ* 
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They asked him: “ Who are you brother?” 

I am Mandari, and I have come for the divine kati/’ 

“ Where AYill you find it, brother?” 

He stayed there five days and they gave him food. 

From there he started to search the water 
Where did he go next? 

There was a floating pounpali leaf, 

On which lived the eagles Ranisurvalik 
Here he came and sat down. 

The birds of the place had gone to feed on pearls and diamonds. 
When they returned, they wondered and asked: 

“Who are you, you in our home?” 

“ I am a man.” — “ And why have you come? 

“ By yom’ coming you have defiled our god’s place.” 

“ I am in trouble and therefore I came.” 

“ What is your trouble?” — “There is a daughter of mine. 

“ Who wants as a present for Raitar, wants a sacred kati. 

“ In search of this I have come.” 

“ Oh fool, where will you find it? Until death you won’t 
find it.” 

“ Give me advice, sister,” so saying he fell at her feet. 

“ O stupid man, truly I’ll tell you, but where will you go? 

“ There are three hundred and sixty gods guarding the 
“ Divine kati, which is on the head of the AVater-spirit 
“ It is there, but how can you get it?” 

“ I’ll give you a present, but get it for me.” 

“ What reward will you give me?” 

From his neck he took the necklace worth nine lakhs. 

And hung it round the female bird’s neck. 

This was the reward. “ Yet another reward shall you have. 

“ Among our eight houses you shall be revered. 

“ When in Bhawe month and in Pus we give offerings to 
all the gods and to Raitar, 

“ We will think of you too.” 

“ Now make yourself ready, Mandari 
“ Leave your belonging here and take only a knife. 

“ Tighten your belt and put the knife near the navel. 
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“ Tie )Our scarf round jour cars so that the Avnnd may not 
harm you, 

“ Sit firmly on us ' 

Then the male and the female bird put their Avings together 
The right umg of one and the left wing of the other 
The> placed together and on them Mandari sat. 

‘ Listen brother %sc will do three flights and wathm 
‘ These three j’ou must get it , if jiau fail 'vc 11 
‘ Do a fourth flight on that jou must get Jt with jour knife. 
' Hold on carefullj So they told him and he sat dos'H. 
Then they began to fly, rose into the skj , 

To the place where the katt gresv, steering straight they 
swooped down, 

Tkw lov, but just one wmg beat wide of the lati 
They turned back, but again flew wide of the keti 
‘ Oh curse why can 1 1 catch jtm'” 

Again they turned and this time were four beats wide. 

But on the fourth flight he gripped the bamboo 

Drew his knife and slashed it off 

“Have you cut it, son’”-— “^es, now fly back*’’ 

Swiftly they rose and he took u away 
It turned to e\cmng and life left the waters, 

The gods were hushed in silence 

GttTTairarTa the birds swooped doism on their nest. 

^V hen thc) alighted, he too got down from their wings, 

And he looked at thc bamboo Lo' it had seeds. 

“Brother wall this kali suffice or not’” 

It svill do, It will do,” and he fell at the feet of thc birds. 
‘ Now go brother,’ thej said 

He tied It up in his scarf, and taking it on his shoulder, 

He took the road to his country 

XX 

^fandan’^ Home Coming 
Six years he had been <mi his waj 
Now after another six years he approached his home 
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Twielve years had elapsed, and five days more passed. 

When five days had passed, they began performing the 
karum rites^ 

Just then he arrived and put down the kati at the sacred 
feast place.” 

Then he entered the courtyard. 

During twelve years his beard had growm one and a half 
feet long, 

The hair on his head hung dowm in long strands. 

When he entered the courtyard nobody knew him. 

“ I went to bring the divine kati” Then they knew" him. 
They embraced him and began to weep. 

“ Do not weep. I have come and have brought it.” 

“ As you instructed us, so w^e prepared your' funeral and 
started the rite.” 

There was a feast and he partook of the meal. 

When he had eaten, they cut his hair and shaved off his beard 
And dressed him in new clothes. 

He appeared as he had been before. 

XXI 

The Establishment of Jangu Bat’s cult. 

The goddess then said: “Take up the Devnar kati and 
bring it to Parandoli Bhir^var.” 

Mandari carried the kati, carried it to Parandoli Bhirwar, 
That is Jangu Bai’s residence, and 
There he sowed the seed; 

Sowed enough for Jangu Bai’s kati, and enough for the 
palanquin’s handle. 

The seed sprouted and grew in the soil, 

All over the earth it spread, every\vhere it spread. 

Jangu Bai’s kati stood up, and tire girl’s palanquin handle 
was made. 

The handle of Dama Mod’s litter w'as made 

They dressed the goddess’ kati, and when this was done 

1. The k°ntm rile is a ceremony which has to precede the pifrc, the memorial feast. 

2. At the pcn-gora. 


S.U. caft. UB. UBAIFU* 
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The goddess spoke 

‘ Now ^ou eight men go to eight \ iliagcs 

TO THE EIGHT MEN SHE GAVE EIGHT SPEAR- 
HEAns 

TO EACH SHE GAVE ONE. TO THE EIGHT SHE GAVE 
EIGHT SPEAR HEADS 

THESE SHALL EAKF MA NAME J,\NGO S SPEAR- 
HEADS 

JANGU S KATI THEA SILALL BE CALLED 

Non go sons Eadj look Ins belongings “ Co, said ibc 
goddess 

^\hen she had spoken Tumram received the village Latdcvi, 

Rai Siram received the rule of Pai Muruoda, 

Kodapa received \ adbhar Paramlun Bhvn, 

Rajghar Salam rcceiv ed Siunuk Sonan Gharolca and Sontokni , 
Sonbhar \ cii received \ehgaon kehgaon Angaon Godni 
and tUvari Nawargaon ns his estates, 

Marapa received Arc Arli Sagda, Sangh, \Nogcrc and Pareva, 
Here Kumra received Kuruskhoji and Dhanmadhampura , 
Mandari received Satie, Kurki Gangcjnri \ncjan and Sone 
jan 

Then tne^ bade fareneU. Each took his kith and km and 
went to his vahage 

Jangu Bai took the spear Mirgao and the two pointed posts 
And went to her palace at Parandolt 
Riding her winged horse she brought her own there 
She arrived at her scat Parandoli, 

Dismounted and put spear and posts inside 

The goddess had come, so all gods bade Ram, Ram, 

The Rajub bade Ram, Ram the Betals of karandewara bade 
Ram, Ram 

Her frvends ei Ioysy hvt milages gathered and bade Ram, Ram, 
kalikankah bade Ram, Ram, the Auwal residing at Parandoli 
bade Ram Ram. 

Mahankali Auwal of Chanda bade Ram Ram 
Patera Auwal and the Village Guardians of four directions 
bade Ram, Ram 

The qwar ht»dK laU are be c cbeKwI; ■»« 6x afinbolt cF »»pi ale loJe. but of JaBm Be 
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Gaburaki and Podimascmal bade Ram, Ram. 

Podi Markc bade Ram, Ram. 

Jangu Bai sat on her throne and 

Received the offerings and worship that came from all sides. 

If asked for food, she gave food, 

If asked for wealth, she gave wealth. 

Received th(; offerings that were brought. 

Now the seven brothers came for a kafi. 

Came to her seat and giving her offerings, 

Asked for a De\Tiar kati and took it away. 

To tie their god to the kati. 

The six brothers too came with offerings, 

Begged a kaii for their god and took it aivay. 

Tile five brothers too came ndth offerings, 

Begged a kati for their god and took it away, 

At last came the four brothers with offerings. 

They too begged a kati for their god. 

Received it and took it away. 


n 


ACCENT. L!B.UDA!PUn 
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THE MYTHIC \L ORIGIN OF THE CLAN DEITIES 

T he m>ths qiven in the preceding chapter have brought us is far sis 
the establishment of the first Gonds in the village of Poropatar 

phra 

tries, u 

«hippe- 'i ' 2I pro- 

r r V u t> _ « great god 

hed to each 
uidclj the 

T. 'T I t 1 , 1 rC 


tral home of the Gond tribe, where the foundations of the social order 
were laid and the Gonds taught how to worship their tribal gods. They 
are equally unanimous that the ancestors of the Gonds did not dw ell long 
in Dhanegaon, but soon dispersed, each of the four phratnes setting 
out to found separate villages Ov er the names of these first four \ illagcs 
there is also general agreement but bttle is said as to the actual 
circumstances of the establishment of the villages. 

The following version of the esodus from Dhanegaon was told by 
KanaV.a Manhu a Pardl an of Pulera 

So the Gonds were divided into four km groups , the sev en ttvn 
group were the Paiuor brothers the sue iten group the K.omda 
\ ojahr brothers the five aen group the Raur brothers and the four 
rten group were the brothcrejangedeva BomredcvTi Korerava and 
Korebira.' And all these four kin groups lived at Dhanegaon But 
soon they b^an to quarrel For the seven brothers said We arc 
the greatest to our word you must listen. But the six brothers 
claimed to be even higher likewise said the fi\ e and the four brothers , 
so they qga.cre.lled ani there vras tws end to strvfe nnd discord 

At last the eldest Panior brother said I am your headman, 
but since will not obey me I will leave you. Then more quarrels 
broke out and at last the Gonds decided to invoke Jangu Bai and 
her adv icc. The goddess possessed the pnest and spoke through 
his mouth If you remain m Dhanegaon all m one place, not only 
you but your children and giandchiWren also vvill quarrcL It is 


1 Time (oD btetben bire M ea> 
lo e> lee •n, tttoiSm Cf p. 2J2. 
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better you part; each kin-group shall separate and each found its 
o\Mi village.” 

Then Panior collected his brotlrers and his whole family, and 
tliey packed up all their possessions and drove out their cattle, but 
when they were ready to start they knew not where to go ; once more 
Panior invoked Jangu Bai and she showed him the way to Bour- 
machua. There ail the seven brothers settled and thus Bourmachua 
became the home of the seven-wen Gonds. 

"WTien the Panior brothers had left Dhanegaon, Koinda Voja 
with all the slx-wcn people also made ready to depart. The sbi~wen 
people Jangu Bai sent to Jamtokoiwelikinagur. After them the Raur 
brothers decided to found tlieir omu village and on Jangu Bai’s advdee 
went to Gudmasur Patera. At last only Jangedeva and his brothers 
were left in Dhanegaon, but they too wmited to move and Jangu Bai 
told them to settle at Kelchar Bamni.^ 

The subsequent fortunes of the four phratries, now each established 
in their o\sti village and on their 0%%^ land, are the subject of four 
parallel cycles of m)i:hs. These myths, elaborated not only in the epics 
of Pardhans, but also in dance songs of Gond women, are no less 
intimately coimected with ritual obserx'ances than the m>lhs of the 
origin of the Gond race. They are not merely a continuation of the 
myths dealing with primeval events ; they stand largely by themselv^es 
and they explain and illustrate once more, and in an entirely different 
way, what has already been explained in the myths centring in the 
figure of Pahandi Kupar Lingal. They picture the clan-deities, tlie 
Persa Pen so dominant in Gond religion, not as deities gi\ en to tire Gonds 
by an outside agency, but as figures grorvn out of Gond society. 

Thus a problem arises : what is the relative position of the myths 
relating the institution of the tribal deities in Dhanegaon by Pahandi 
Kupar Lingal and the myths which describe the metamorphosis of 
individual men and women into deities, henceforth revered as Persa Pen? 

The discussion of this problem will have to await a later chapter, 
but the following two myths the first recorded in prose and the second for 
the greater part in the original text, will demonstrate how the Gonds of 
each individual phratry regard their Persa Pen as a deity intimately 
linked wth the fate of their legendary ancestors. 

The Myth of Sungalturpo. 

The m^fth of Sungalturpo recorded below is recited by all Pardhans 
of the Pandwen Saga — that section of the six-brother phratiy %vhich 
claims descent from the six brothers confined in the primeval cave — 


1 . Some versions do not mention Jangu Bni as instrumental in the selection of these villages. 
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and IS widely kno'vn among Gonds both of this and other phratn« 

It relates the deification of SungaUurpo and Rai Bandar, w ho arc jomU> 
worshipped as the Persa Pen, the great clan-god of all the clans of the 
Pandw en ^aga, and is thus a truly ‘ sacred ’ m>lh Tlic proper occasion 
for its recitation is the annual clan feasts tn honour of the rersa 1 cn 
when It IS sung in full or m parts b) the I’ardhan of the dan gorl and 
his two assistants A Pardhan reciting it avith all the usual elaborations 
takes tivo or three csemngs to sing the entire myth, but here I have 
presented it in a condensed form The st^Ic and even some of the 
individual epusodes arc exactly the same asm the m>ih of hfanko, which 
wall presently be given m the complete text, .and there would be little 
purpose in burdening the reader with two such lcngth> translatioas 
All mcsstnUal details are therefore excluded from the following version. 

In Jamtokorvclikinagur lived the sue Komda Voja brothers, and 
Voida Komda Voja the eldest was married to Sungalturpo, the 
daughter of a seven men man of Maravi clan Now Voida Komda 
Voja had given his vvife a goldenbndal locket, worth nine thousand 
ru^es, this locket shone so brightl) that at night Sungalturpo need 
never light a lamp , even in the inner room ol the house her hiLsband 
could eat his mcab by its radiance 

One day Sungalturpo was picking greens in the forest, it was 
n 1 *-* •» > -ft her 

m the 

• , ^ gold , 

bwoopmg down he carried it olf But so heavy was the gold, that he 
dropped it into a river where u was swallowed b> a Tislu 

Sungalturpo went home missing the precious ornament 
Then night came She served food to Komda Voja in the inner room 
and at once he noticed the lack of lis,hl “What have >ou done 
with the locket,’ he asked, but sbe could not explain its disappear- 
ance Then Komda - 

another man accused 
that he drove Sungait 
to put a fool over his iiiicsjioici 

■Weeping, Sungalturpo left her husbands house and Jamtdvor 
vclikmagur, she was three months pregnant First she went to the 
seven brothers at Bourmachua and asked for shelter, but seeing the 
vnfc of an important and powerful maiv, dm cn out b) her husband, 
they dared not help her With gifts of cloth and polite words they 
sent her away So it was when she went to the five brothers at Gud 
tnasut Patera, and the four brothers at Kelchar Bamni In despair 
beartedness of men, she wandered through the forest 
and there met the tigress Rai Vagnarj, who was also three months 
pregnant In her foot Rat Vagnan had a thorn and she begged Sungal- 
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turpo to lidp her : “ Sister help me ! Take the thorn from my foot.” 
But Sungalturpo w-s frightened, “ If I come near, you not eat 
me?*' She asked. But the tigress swore by all the gods that she 
%vould do Sungalturpo no liarm. So Sungalturpo u’cnt with the tigress 
to her cav'c, and with her hair-pin took out the thorn from the fester- 
ing foot, \Vhcn she had opened the sore, the pus seeped out, and 
soon the iigrc.ss felt better. 

Sungalturpo stayed with Rai \'agnari in the ca\’e; each day 
the tigress brought provisions; she waylaid people in the forest and 
earned off their goods. Thus they lived for si.x months and then, 
on the same day, Sungalturpo gave birth to a son and the tigress to 
a male. cub. They called ^hc boy Rai Bandar, and the cub Rai Dala. 

One day the tigress said to Sungalturpo: “ It is more than a year 
since you came to my cave, how is it that none, neither husband nor 
brotlicr nor sister has come to see you? How is that your husband 
docs not search for you ? I will go and see what has happened to your 
people." 

Now Koinda Voja had completely forgotten Sungalturpo. He 
never gave her so much as a thought. .A,nd the tigress, finding him 
prosperous, but unconcerned for his -wafe’s fate, was angered, and she 
preyed on the cattle of the Koinda Voja brothers. Within a short 
time she killed a hundred bulls and coavs. Koinda Voja was shocked 
by this misfortune and he consulted his father Tatitatral Sundarmula. 

“ Misfortune has befallen our house. Soon all our \allagcrs tvill leave 
Jamtokon^clikinagur, where tigers ravage their cattle, and you too 
will have to go.” 

“WTiat then shall I do?” asked Koinda Voja. 

" ^Vc will invoke Jangu Bai and ask her advice," said the wise 
old man. 

So Tatitatral Sundarmula prayed to Jangu Bai and she possessed 
the old man and through his mouth spoke to Koinda Voja: “ The 
guilt that has brought misfortune upon your village is in your own 
house. Sungalturpo, whom you have heartlessly driven away, must be 
found and brought ijack to Jamtokon'clikinagur.” 

Then Koinda Voja asked his brothers, and his uncles and their 
sons, and many of the men of Jamtokorvclikinagur to go and find 
Sungalturpo, but they all refused, saying. “ It is hopeless ! In none 
of the villages of which ^vc know is Sungalturpo.” 

At last Koinda Voja called his Pardhan, the wise and experienced 
Hirasuka: " Go, you must find Sungalturpo,” he said, “ bring her 
back to my house.” So Hirasuka promised not to rest till he had 
found his patron’s wife, and taking his fiddle, spear and cloth, he 
set out on his errand. For full twelve years he wandered through the 
four quarters of the world, through the south-country, the east-country, 
the west-country and the north-country and he saw: all the Hllages 
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and all the houses of men, but in no village and m no house did he 
find Sungalturpo 

Then one night Hirasuka bathed in a nver, and bowing in four 
directions he pra)ed that he might find Sungalturpo or that at least 
she should come to him m his drcajn That night while Hirasulca 
slept under a tree Sungalturpo appeared to him and said “Why 
do ^ou seek me in distant lands^ I am here quite close to you m the 
forest And she shov^ed him the uay to the cave 

Next day he set out on the path of his dream found the ca\ c 
and m the distance recognized Sungalturpo among the tigers But 
fearing the tigers he dared not approach Sungalturpo looked up, 
she saw Hirasuka standing in the sh-idc of the forest, gazing at her 
\\ ho is this man’ she said m surprise, then looking closer, “ surely 
It IS my House Pardhan’ What is he doing here, ' Then she called 
out to him, and told him not to be afraid of the tigers. 

Sungalturpo gave Hirasuka staler to wash his feet, then he sat 
dow-n and told her of all the calamities that had befallen Jamtokor- 
velikinagur He begged her to return with him for if he failed m 
his mission Koinda Voja \%ouId surely kill him But Sungalturpo 
mused No I will not return ^ our patron has treated me cruelly, 
It i return he may beat me or even take my life 

No one mil harm ji>u replied the Pardhan and he did hu 
tiest to pe<^ ,>1. . t > I 

come she i 

son adder 

mil help ,uu uui you must alirays remember me, tiheilcter there ts 
"""S' ‘kink of me and take 

wem^m k'r son Rai Bandar m her arms 

Z o o J I""" 'k'y "n'k'd <!>= Afci 

fw™ t. *' ''■‘■“S' o( Jamtokonehfcmaeur, she stopped 

-No further 

S if he T P"'™"'* •'“"se and tell him 

Moui keating and trumpets 

■out when she heard the sound 
a black chaiot«ur, a svhnk of ha 

...i. w. mtail.'” t 

a. -n. 
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When Koinda Voja and the men of Jamtokon'cHkinagur arrived, 
there was no Sungalturpo and no Rai Bandar ; in their stead stood a 
chauwiir and a sale, and the katora Pen Bupial lifted up chauivur and 
sale and proclaimed to the assembled men : “ This is our house god 
{rota raitar) our great god {persa pen)^ Sungalturpo Rai Bandar, 
hasten to worship the god !” 

Six grandfathers, ttvelve fathers, tiventy-one sons, and twenty- 
four gi'andsons, Pen Bupial, the priest, and Hirasuka the Pardhan, 
all gathered. “Hasten to worship the god!” they called. When 
the sun rose paternal and maternal kinsmen, brothers and brothers- 
in-law assembled and played drums, trumpets and fiddle, took up 
the god and carried it around the village ; then brought it to rest under 
the sun-shelter in front of Koinda Voja’s house. There sisters and 
daughters* wives of brothere and kinsmen assembled, poured six pots 
of water over the god and all stood with folded hands. Then they 
went to a mahua tree and brothers and kinsmen sat down to a meal. 

“ Let us go to the river,” they said, and set out with the god for 
the river. There they offered a black and a white chicken to the 
water-goddess ; the katora took the god into tlie river, swimming and 
splashing he bathed tire god. Then they sacrificed a cock and a goat 
to Raitar, and at dusk ate the sacrificial food. After the meal they 
took up the god and returned to Jamtokorvelikinagur ; there at the 
feast-place {pen-gar a) outside the village they gathered. Standing 
up before the god they held rice in their hands and prayed, then sacri- 
ficed a young cow, homed goats, and spurred cocks to Raitar, and 
cooking their meat offered some to the god ; six men ate first, then 
all the others. The sun rose and they untied the god, rvrapt up the 
chauwur, putting it away in a pot, then playing drums, trumpets and 
fiddle, went to the forest and hid the god" high up in a mahua tree. 
Then they embraced the tree and said ; “ Ram, Ram, rve go now, 
Raitar, you stay here, for t^velve months remain here.” 

At last they returned to the feast place, took the pot with the 
god^ and carried it to the sati-shrine^ there put it do^vn, and returned 
to their houses. The women washed their feet, and they sat down 
smoking leaf pipes. Then once more they beat the drums and began 
to dance. At last all bade farewell, rewarded the Pardhan with gifts 
of cloth and millet, saluted each other and departed to their owm 
homesteads. 

The Myth of Manko. 

A place closely corresponding to that which Sungalturpo occupies 

1 . II is significant iKat Kerc the singular form pen, and oot lire plural pcn^. is uce^; lliough 
hvo human persons, Sungalturpo and Rai Bandar arc after their metamorphosis considered as one. 

2. Evidently only the sale. 

3. The pot, into which they had put the cfiaatt-ar. 

4. The shrine containing the symbols of ancestors, cf. p. 241. 
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wually at the begtnnmg of an epic The teanslalion m more or lest vCTbal 
except m places where a somewhat freer translation tvas necessary to 
render the sense clear 

\ad Raur, tbe grandhire. Jugal Rzur \ad Rmt tadojugal Raur babo, 


the sire, 

Senna Raur and Dundna Raur, 

And fourteen thousand Raur 
Kotkapitc and Junga Raur, 

Sondevi the grandmother, Rupden the 
mother 

WaladcM and Hiradevi of Padmatpun 


II on paja Serma Raur, Dundria Rou^, 
Jl'on pa)a ehouda fiojar Kourfc^ 
li on /)j;a Kclaptle Junga Raur, 
Sondett bapt, Rupdevt auual, 

Il'on pa}a Haladeit Htradevt Padmal- 


In Gudmasur Patera the Raur folk 
VSeie itttkd in countless homesteads 
The five brother folk, 

Of golden lineage sprung 
Of svUer lineage blossomed , 

Of fruitful viombs were bom the Raur 
folk 

TvrtlvC royal hmsmen. 

One afld twenty tons, 

Sinvalaval, the pnest, 

H» wife the pnestess Dames-afeva! 
There too were the homesteads of the 
Pardhans Sudia Budial and HitasuVn 
Meanwhile from Sitaghat Metaghat 
Ahatundi Mahatundi 
The rakthasdt daughter 
Tundial Manko 

Went to her grandmother Padmalpun 
Then the Raur folk’s dance feast 
started. 

To PadiMlpurs the dancers went 


The Raur afnvtd, but Manko did rot 
appear, 

Yad Raur, the grandsire, Jugat Raur 
the sire, 

Serma Rauf, fourteen thousand Raur 


And Dundna Raur, all went to dance 
To the roar of disk-drums, 

To the blare of brass horns, 

With pennants hying 
To the noisc of kettle-drums, 

To the rattle of muskets, 

To the boom of Oie Ramjengi 
High rose clouds of dust , 


pUTI 

GudumasuT Patera Raujh 
nahin nagude nande tnanter. 
mota paja tamun nuir Raufk 
ionela ueh songta, 
rupaUt Kill kcftta, 
korsta paja pandtta ptr pandila 

pandita poja patenda jan ra] kurelir 
ekttu pultahr, 

uon pofa Stftialaval Ketojal, 

uona joTita uetlar Dametialova kafoft 

uon paja Sudxa Budial 

HirosuU PflJoji nande manfer 

Alat pa)a Sitaghai ^felaghat 

Ahatundi Mahatundi 

ZJakarano miar Tundiaf rakasana 

miar Tundial Manko 

Padmalpun haka naga sola 

fota paja Raurkna }elmatar pestta 

penis paja Padmalpun naga jietmasar 
SoUt, 

Raurk sola paja Monkona disa 

Tad Raur tado, Jagat Rauj^ babo 

won paja Serma Raur, chauda hagar 
Raujk, 

Ottndrta Rour, yetmasar soler, 
lanji mata kankt dapna sarang anta 
kaltkom neko sinta, 

»ln paja hcreks ron;ant<i 
Mgara lokt ktnUr aivas kure manta 
^angl handena awof anta, 

Ramjengi 6aiMfena au,as manta 
Kala pila turanta. 
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Like betel-nuts cracked the pebbles. 

Hookahs were lit and 

Passed from mouth to mouth. 

.Arrived at Padmalpuri’s place 

The Raur folk danced 

And Padmalpuri welcomed tliem. 

Her greeting returned tlic Raur folk. 
After the dance she bade tlicm farewell, 
Five diamonds, five pearls, 

Five precious stones she gave them. 
Greeted tlicm ceremoniously, 

Accepted in turn their greeting, 

Then tlic Raur folk bade farewell. 

All this time Manko -was hidden 
In the great, the celestial palace. 
(Tlicn said Padmalpuri) 

“ A dangerous rascal is Raur 
But noiv I’ve bid him farewell. 

My granddaughter too may look at 
The dancers.” So saying she unlocked 
the door. 

The door being open, what tlien said 
Manko? 

“ Even if it costs me my 
See! such a man will I wed.’ 

IVhat did she do? 

Two turmeric roots the girl pounded, 
Then, taking a brass-jug. 

Laughing, mixed turmeric water. 

Ahead strode Raur as tall as an ele- 
phant, 

On his f^eet ssmdals 
Of gold and red leather ; 

Jewel-laden his head-dress, 

IVith four pounds of pearls cmbroider- 

A shawl he had thrown round his 
shoulders. 

In front strode Raur, 

Behind followed Manko; 

Quickly, quickly, with turmeric water 
Manko came running, 

Poured turmeric water over Raur, 

Poured turmeric ivater on his shawl ; 
Turning swiftly he saw her: 

“ My shawl you have ruined !” 

Anger possessed him. 

“ I’ll beat you ! you wretch 1 
What a whore! you harlot’s daughter! 
What a whore! you daughter of some 
man’s penis!” 

Quickly turning Manko fled, 
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chikni supari karkaf woranta. 

Janjari hukana pelauwa ania, 
pile hukana sur tirianta. 

Padmalpuri naga sola paja 
Raurkna ycimusar wata 
ivata paja Padmalpuri ura man tungta 
tana man Raurk yeter. 

Teta paja sar iunga lagta, 
siyttng hirang siyung mating 
siyung kankar sita 
tanwa man urk sita, 
ura man tana ycta, 
yeta paja sar ater. 
aia haja Mankon andargandc 
deo mahal mahalt ropo kondi kita. 

Ncnd pern papir Raur mantor, 
mala paja won sar tungton. 
nawa tang miar surar injere mata 
kuUit trudta. 

tendta baja batal into? 

nari saiwal ncnd saia puti, 
ncnd sura! ital jar iungana, 
baial kita? 

Jamlt kankana lora piskia 
piskt paja kormandal jari pita 
ycr tungta dawaring tungta. 
dobial yenit dhat Raur mune ator, 

sonela juta lalkand juta 

kadc mantang; 

kanyal topi talade manta, 

mata paja narc men moti bari kita 

sela wartiwiru wattor. 

watta paja mune mantor Raur, 
won paja Manko; 
paja ^uda guda dohra pita 
Manko witanta, wiiapaja 
Raurt poro kamkana dohra wosi 
wedita 

selat poro dohra wedita, 

wedita paja gar or ar a malsi sufantor; 

surta paja, nawa selatun kharab kita 

tsauta songunk wator. 

paka nana! ailajawa! 

bad rande lamdina miar 

bad rande basrina miar 

guda guda paja malta Manko witanta. 
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After her ran Raur 
‘ 1 11 beat you ! shouted Raur as he 

Running she reached Uie palace, 

Ijitcred die door and shut il behind 
her 

riien said Padmalpun, 

Tool don t chase my granddaughter 
Raur hase you eaten opium’ 

Arc you drunk’ Pool* Do not go near 
her' 

Then going to the palace and shutbng 
the door 

'ihc said Fool ' Don t go rear her 
"Shut up ’ (shouted Raur) ‘ Wher 
es-er she goes. 

If she flees to the $by, IH drag her 
down with the goad of a mahout 
If «hc hides in the ground 
I'll dig her out with an axe 
If she runs here and there with a 
snike* snare III catch her, 

^^ho pours viatcr on me liccomcs my 
wtfe, 

M ho points a finger at me, becomes 
my wife 

It matters not sphere the bitch may 
hide’ 

riien Raur turned a^ay, 

Took the path to Gudma«ur Patera 
ISlien he had gone 

The seven brotYicri came to dance the 
dandan 

Then came the «ix brothers to dance tl»e 
dandart 

Their greeting she took 
Her greetmgs she gate them 
Then came t!ic four brothers to dance 
the dandan. 

Grandrtiodier Padmalpun said 
" Now die dandan dancers have left. 
To-morrow you lead the women to 
dance the dandan dance " 

“ Whrxfi. di.alJ. T. ijjxS ' 


gn 

Tl I vioineii dancers set out, 
Manko liad donned Padmalpun’s 
OoHKout cloak worth nine lakhs 
Had donned a Mti 
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wtlttele tan paja Rauf u-itanlor 
Pakan> tnjeke, wttantor 

titta paja andargande iota, 
daruia’ol rojo netign dantata walla 

natta pa}a Padmalputt into 
Sa tang miar mteha mtma 
RaurU batat bapu lilsilpt? 
batal sitsdui’ mccho' sonnta' 

\(arla Andargande sonjt damaja wat- 

Uatia faja \{eeko' sonma 
Inma, trend sum eke soleke 

tielon akasne dakt akosale umka 

dkartii toga nnnsteke 
kudattie kalska 

agal bogat doki nog pasane umka’ 

tcf roskta noito uttlaj 

bola ruria naua ueila^, 

dakt baga lamdt bosjtna vuar 

nend game mattOT Rauj 
CudmasuT Patera ta sau danlor, 

Sola pa)a ntnd ur pa;o 
dandart lomun ^eritir, 

or pa/a lomun sarair dandart uanta 

ura man tana yela, 
tnntta man urk stia 

urk pa/a lamun itabvira dandan wanla. 

Padmalpun hako inta, 

Nend malsi sola dandart 
sofa pa/a nan tiethkna dandart 

Ashe. 4/uia, ^ 

Alanko nime dandart saurt kim, 
dandart saurt kUa 
pa/a u,eJakna dandart ala 
nanta dandan pen beke daiar^ 

H eilakna dandart pestmar 
festneie \lanko Padmal/ unna 
naa lak shtngari yela 
)eta pa/a aga/ar pitamhar, 
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Of precious silk doth and 

Put on a silver embroidered bodice. 

The dandari bade farewdl, 

But passing a thomed fence 
She rent seven threads of the silken 
sari. 

Having tom tire silk, she stopped and 
looked, 

“ tVhat a stupid thing to do !” thought 
Manko. 

With sad and heavy heart, 

She entered the palace. 

Took off the cloak rvotih nine lakhs 
Loosened the predous silk robe. 

“Now my grandmother rvdll curse me 
and scold me.” 

With tears wetting her cheeks she 
waited. 

Her face was fallen rs’ith fear. 

The women dandari took their farewell. 
“ Now let me see,” said Padmalpuri, 

“ Where can tire child have gone ” 
Entering tire palace, she looked around 
The doak, rvorth nine lakhs, lay loos- 
ened, 

All the jewels she saw. 

All were there, the silk-robe she saw 
Turned it over 
Examined it carefully. 

At the border five threads were torn. 

“ You bitch, you careless devil, 

This is the robe to be \vom 

At the worship of all the great gods.” 

Anger gripped her ; 

“ Where did you go, Manko ? 

You daughter of a bitch don’t let me 
see the dust of your feet. 

You wretched whore get out! 

Stay no longer in my house.” 

“Don’t stay, you say, but where shall 
I go? 

Dying my father spoke ; ‘ Go to your 
grandmother Padmalpuri.’ 

Now to whose house shall I go. 
Mother’s brothers I have none, 
Fadieir’s brothers I have none. 

To whom shall I go? 

What shall I do? 

Oh Bhag^vanta ! what fate did you 
give me ! 

All other women, the seven sisters. 

Ail have good fortune 
But I have no luck 


dikri karst kite, 

kura mola kanchori dabi kita. 

Dandari sar anta 

ala paja sure chahakna baiidora 
yerung taga namusta pitambar dikji la 

namla paja nehena surta, 

Manko surtaki nadan kam ala. 

phikal khalal man tungla 

andargandc nengta, 

nengla paja nau lakh shingar kali kita 

agajar pitambar khali kita, 

kit paja nendu nawa kako rangar ita 

tala kancr pitpod ronjna mandi kita 

kita paja chtidur todi kita 
paja weilokna dandari sar ata. 
ata paja nendu sura into Padmalpuri, 
nawa tang miar diso beke sonji mandar. 
Andargande nenganla, nengta paja 
suranta 

nau lakh shingar kali kise manta, 

samdo wisora suranta, 

samdo manta, pitambar suranta, 

kasum adam suranta 

tarib tunganta; tungta paja 

wotita patau seona siyung taga namta. 

Hatrande papi dushman 

Sapan kuri penkun mune 

pitambar uhtsi penkunk mepna and. 

Songunk wala ; 

bake soti ha Manko?. 

niiua koji maki rande larina miay. 

Bosri rande miar pesodia 
nawa ron manma. 

Manma ineke, baga daka? 

bawal saneket Padmalpuri kakonaga 
son itor. 

Nendu bona ron daka, 

mamal injeke silor, 

kakal injeke silor, 

bona ron daka? 

had ivitsar tunka? 

ye dewa nashibni Bhagzvanta! 

samde baikunk selar yerunk 
■ baden andenk jinga ata, 
nak jingi sile. 
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\Vha( then shall I do' 

Saad (Padmalpun) Go you bitch 
Or widi the red whip 1 H beat you 10 
death' 

Dn\en out tears streamed from 
Her eyes then she lamented 
What shall I do’ Where shall I go’ 
Then she remembered Dundna Ratir 
How he had said ^ ou may flee to 
The $k) III drag you back with a 
goad 

kou may hide 11 the earth 
111 dig you out with an astc 
\ou may run here and there 1 U catch 
you in a snare for a snake’ 

So she took the road to Gudmasur 
Patera 

And reaching the vDlage, 

Went to a mango-grove 
“(H I g to hw housed they U call me 
a run away woman ” 

IShat then shall 1 do’ 

So saytng she went to a mango tree 
Climbed into the mango tree 
And sat on a branch 
Sat there tiU eeacdy at mid-day 
The groom of Raur s horse 
Went to water the horse 
He saddled the horse 
Then mounted the horse and 
Put u to trot and to canter 
l-ike a kajenfl bud it ran 
Like a potter s svheel it turned 
He rode to the stream Sirmakasa 
GoWopmg came the horse. 

Then into Sirmakasa s stdl poo! 

Up to the knees it entered 
Began to dnhk water 
Then sighted the girl. 

The girl caught its eye and the horse 
took, fnght, 

Bolted and oil went the horse 
This devil of a horse why ts it so 
fnsVy’ 

ttheat cakes it has eaten 
Dal it has eaten 

A VICIOUS devil It 111" 

He led of! the horse 

Then mounted and rode it away , 

Through four fields he rode U 

1 3 »ar-keri u ih* tenn (at • woeui 

pxpiot ka Kind (pd nfmis; lo Upv* 
VMM* wU l»ir« dcKllcd OM hi>>l»i>d and 


tena bod utUar tunia> 
tnia tnoje son ranJe lamdi 
iMan kotota ptleke rnendot 
uatka 

Son tneke taU kaner pi}po4 
man kaner ron/na, 
bad stHsar tunka? baga daka* 
tneke yadx uala Raufta 
Dundna Rauf nend akasne doke 
akosaie umka ilor, 

dhattnlaga mtnsleke 
kudatiU kalska 

agol bagal deh nag pasone umka 

Gudmasur Palerata sort ehale mata 

paja Cadmonir Pa{tra son}t 

amratbagun topo sola 

rota pajn \ndke tuLOf 6ort indanv/ 

bad uitsar lunko iteke* 

Ota tajo kundoiot marks 

msrksi peto ietgto, 

khandet poro senp ula, 

nts pays nendu kKofk dupsrs sis 

eta paja Raufta koda lodator sou 

koda tendantor, per uhultn 

Koda roun ktSor, 

kits poja kodalo poro sau/art alor 

Ota paja koda ultna korianta 

kapt S710 uolonia 

Jtumsna tsekun mon ttnanta, 

Sirma kasa yetaga terantoT/ 

gardabed koda ttanlo 

Kala pa/a Sirmakasa dokotaga 

{ongran yetaga nengts 

nengla pa;a unitn lagta 

aneke baina lehemt arts, 

kodata kenkun poro koda bu/eje mata 

koda baurt mata, mala koda peata 
/Am AaAnit koda tandr mastitk uats’ 

Cohkna mabda tita 
sarat dan tita 
sandt mortit Csur eta 
kodatun puranlor, 

marie tiauta koda satcar asi pujanton 
aafon iceuk purtur, 

I «iti« (of«« ben«!f ttpoB a hub kj cmsuig la Kii {>«<»« 

Tlu nHksd cf aratnar • hotbiad m Barn?/ <tr«d hj 
arc IS M* di «[ ssother 
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Then brought it again 
Once more to the water, 

Again it entered tlie water, 

To its knees came tlie \%’ater, 

To its chest came tlic water, 

Standing, mouth to tiie water, it began 
to drink. 

Drinking, sighted the girl. 

The girl caught its eye and again it 
took friglit. 

“Hey! foolish horse, why don’t you 
drink?” 

Again he led it some distance away, 
Then once more mounting tlie horse 
He rode it away ; 

Two miles he took it. 

Then brought it again. 

Led it again to tlie water, 

But again it shied. 

“ Now tlie horse won’t drink.” 

He took the horse to the village, 

Left it tied up, and 
Went to Dundria Raur: 

“ Hear, master, hear.” 

“What is there to hear?” 

“ Your hone svill not drink, 

It keeps on sh>’ing.” 

“Damn the svretch!” Then Raur rose 
And mounted the horse. 

Cantered over four fields 
Brought it up to the water, 

There it grew restless; 

He led it again to the water ; 

Then again it shied 

“Hey, you devil!” (he shouted). 

Led the horse from tlie water. 

Tied it up to the fence. 

Then grasping a fence pole, (he shout- 
ed) ; 

“ You witch ! what devil inhabits this 
water? 

What fiend of a spirit lives here?” 
Then he beat tlie water. 

Hit it here and there. 

Frogs and tadpoles 
Water-sprites and nymphs 
Stirred in the water : 

“ Raur, have you gone mad ?” they said, 
“ Has he chewed opium, has he smoked 
hemp? 

To-day the Kundagai mangoes 
Have ripened.” — (Then said Raur:) 


tsauta tarantor 

unde yctaga tarantor, 

tsauta yctaga nengta 

tungrank yer ata, 

maria tsauta satink yctaga rengta 

todi uhsla yctaga tortk ycr lagta 

lagnege tsauta lehemi baina 
kankun poro tsauta arta arneki tsauta 
koda bujre mata. 

Are! randc koda bari ycr uno? 

Tsauta tendta khub long pursi water 
unde marie tsauta koda utsi 
unde purantor ; 
unde kosmen wotor 
malsi wator tutor, 
tata paja tsauta yctaga nelitor, 
ncht paja tsauta bujfc mata, 
ngc koda yer uno. 
narla kodatun nale malusi wontor, 
vonckc koda nilustor, 
nilst paja maria tsauta Dundpa Raur 
tagr rotor; 
dad, bapu, dad. 

Batata dad? 

Koda ycr bari utsilc 
bujre mata. 

Are tana maicha! maria Raur tetor 

tsauta koda utor, 

uta paja nalon wauk pujtor, 

maria yctaga tator, 

tat paja bujre mata, 

koda maria tsauta yetaga nehtor; 

neht paja bujerc mata; 

Are, iiiwa maicha! 

Kodatun baliari tendtor, 
tvelum kuta taga dohtor, 
doht paja ade welum kuta pitor 

niwa maicha, yctaga bad rande saitar 
manti? 

had rande bhut manti? 
tsauta yctun pantor, 
baral baral pantor, 
pat paja reveng dokeng 
Tewelag Bodiwelag 
tirusan sati Kamkawelag; 
batal into, Raur pisre mati, 
hapu titi ganja uti, 

nend kundagai marka 
parwata. Indke 
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Now 15 no season for mangoes 
npen ’ 

Then Raur looked up and saw, 

On a mango branch Manko silting 

She caught his ey'C, 

Tlien he bhnked with his eyes 
And said ^ou theie, who nuy }P“ 
be? 

You daughter of a bitdi* 

1 11 beat you, you whore, 

Get down you sliamcless witch 
“^Vho am P— It is I (said Manl^*) 

‘ With m) grandmother Padmalp^^' 

I stayed 

And that day you said 

*^\ate^ you have poured on me 

So where er you may go 

If you flee to the skv 

With a goad I will drag you 

If you hide m tlie ground 

With an axe I II unearth you 

If you run here and there 

With a snake snare I II natch you ’ 

So 1 have come — I, a gu-l ’ 

"Come down' — No 1 wont cltroh 
down, 

‘Uninvited a runaway woman 
Thrust herself on him the people will 
, 

So return to the village and bring from 
your house 

Drums and trumpets’ So said *he 
and Raur went back to the village 
Amved there, and seel 
Soon rose the roll of the disk druiW 
The sound of double drums row. 

The sound of trumpets flared up 
The great palanquin was brought. 

Then see ' They took it 
To the great palace 

Thus It is when the caya. s 9 eak>^ the 
whole world moves 
When the poor man speaks hi# own 
beard does not quiver 
W ith splendour they held the weddmg 
For five and five days the wedding feast 
lasted, 

Then the wedding was over 
Then one month and two inonths 
passed 

Three months anr four months. 


AenJ had jnarka sadital dtwos uo 
suruake juranlor 

ntatkala khandat poro Manko utn 
mdiifa 

mala paja lana Ithemt kanjkvn poro 
uan arta, 

afla pa}a pt} pit kanrk kitor 
ktla paja, mme bade ni andt? 

lamiina mtaf horn randi 
paka nixa bathn mateha, 
rna maicha bos[i rande 
Boni endx* \ana andon, 

PaJtnelputt kako nagar malona andon 

ad net ntme itt, 

na poto yet roskla tit, 

tan katto barabar baga datana 

akasne mattke 

akotale umka 

dharin toga mtnstekt, 

kudante kattka 

agal bogal toteke, 

nag pasane umJta iti, 

tan karto uaton nana beina, 

Rna — ttton, 

dang iUke>~ketiia aateke 
siudr bof$ tndanir 

tsauia nair sonji neAun ron 

tooja gajate worn Ita paja 
Isatita nafrn TOpo tonmar 
1 iota paja nend surah, 
kanki dapna sarang anio, 
jora dolkna aa.as anla, 
jora peprena ateat anta 
ntndu soga rani palh larmar, 
tata paja nend nra 
aadar gande mahalte ttotmar, 
nota ^atatmneU ra^ bole ptrlam dole, 

ghonb bole daji kale 

^end gan^a;ar tnarmin^ lungmaj, 
paekona pack daha rozna marming, 

jtfarming sore mala, 

Paja unde mahtna, rand mahtnang 

mund maAinang, nalung mahtnang 
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Ttvc niontlt** kwni m\ 

S^nTn anti t<-n mnn!}',- pa'-'^c-il. 

Tlu'n '.vhn t ann* in l,iun%- of tho tnmri- 
aj^c? 

'lilt' flowr-Wm Litig.nl of Uljlijiuni. 

“ Now niy uncle h;H married a nine 
vrifr, 

TliO 'nrddinp i-** over, I will vnil my 
ni-w aunt,” iic said. 

I’als.indi Kupar fan", trilli h’li; on In* 
.'snn*, 

/ari j; on hii foci and lir.i; round hi‘ nrrl. 
IJtiff round sin* Utxly, and Itnx .at the 
tlinoat 

Of twrlvc ihredunt; (loon of Gond ytxl* 
tlir jiricit. 

Of thtrty-thrfc thr<'*hinii-fioo)i of 
M.arath.a fiixl* the pric't. 

Of thirty*t\i-o ihrediuii'lhKnA of Telmtti 
gods liic priest. 

“ I Mill go to rtx' my uncle, 

1 will go to *«■ iny aunt" ; 

Tlicn P.ihandi Kupar Lingal made 
ready, 

Tied a sa*h round liU ivai't, 

I'olded it double and lied it hut. 

Hie guitar with sivtecn *trings he 
Slung over one .shoulder, 

'ilic doubic-b.arrelled gun Rams.ari. 

He laid ocro«s the right shoulder. 

Then grasped tlic gun-rr*t and 
Took the path to Gudmasur Patera, 
When lie had jonnicyed over one field 
He stopped and .stood pondering, 
llic flower-bom Lingai ; 

“The swect-sraclling gods’ rice, 

The rice of the gods’ realm, 

I svill sec how it stands.” 

So thinking the flower-bom Lingal 
turned. 

At that time, die time of his going 
To Sonkuniwa valley, Ramgeshri and 
Perageshri 

The sambars, feeding on diamonds and 
drinking of pearls, 

Came from the forest Rairukan. 

And the scent of the .sweet smelling rice 
reached them, 

The Damdaingali rice scented the air. 
“ What a wondrous fragrance ! 

Four and four moutlifuls let’s cat.” 

So said Perageshri the sambar, 


srinne sett mix' tnnhinattx;, 

tftahiitnr.i;. daha mahbtang, 
aiar, ualrttnr hotiL dad ala? 

liijUfniTit Pahnndi Kupar Lingal. 
Srndn tnatnal puna ati inngtor, 

rnarming otor, aim sujlen daha, ilar 

Piihantii Kupar Idngal, haidr Uni;, 

lade ling, teerede ling, 
inntdodr ling, ghojite ling, 

Parenda Khaia Koya Wasi Pcnf.nar 
Pupial, 

Tetislhara l.os Maralfia Penhnor 
Pnplal, 

r>ali( Khara Telcnga Pnthnur, IhipiaL 

Mautan surlen daha, 
alin xtirlen daha; 

P<fnd sauri viator Pahnndi Kupar 
Lingal 

tosdan najide doltlor 
rand jolaug hottor najinde doltlor 
torn paharna lorlanifi 
tina hagalle jolla wallor, 
jora nnlina Ratnsafi hltandc 
litta sejnte Kanjtor 
Innjia paja astir hating haidc pitor 
Gudmasur Paicrata sari pesitor. 
Pcsinrhe utidi iraur mend sotor, 
sola paja neltva yadi Ulor 
Pahandi Kupar Lingal; 
pcnhtin daitittUh wanjing 
devaslan wanjing manta, 

.suisi daha. itorli 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal maltor, 

Malati garka ad gat hat topo 
Sonhunvnt ropo Ramgeshri Perageshri 

maul, hiratta eharo motina yer unlang 

ani poro icarlang Rairukan heratal 
zvarlang. 

waian gatka wanjina was snlc mala, 

Damdningalc wanjina gari pata, 

Kai sobala gafi pata! 

iialk nail: bttkang tindkat 

into Perageshri man, indan gajl.a 
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But Ram^shn answered 
“ Son, don t be a fool don t anger 
The priest of the fifty six crores of 

\cFU fooU I wont go 
“ If It kills me t J day let us go " 
Headstrong and self willed he set out 
“ What does it matter, Perageshn the 
sambar said 

“ If It kills me, I will eat 
^\alkmg wal^g they came lo the 
boundary. 

Stood on the dung-co\*ered rock. 

Then raising their heads, stretched 
H or necks over seven stockades 
Across the fences of tliorns. 

And fed on the nee of the gods. 
Perageshn the sambar ate without fear 
But Ramgeshn ate trembling 
More and more he ate. 

^'■lth fear and trembling he ate. 


So that he choked, spat out a mouthful 
of food. 

Spat and sanarfarra he withdrew hu 
neck. 

Then on the rock with cow-dung 
Spat out some more food 
Ihibbled saliva in a long line 
And from the rock with dung 
One furrow far he jumped , 

Jumped and from there returned to 
The forest Kauukan and to 
The valley Sonkimtwa , there 
Went the sambars. 

Then came Pahandi Kupar lungal. 
Entered the seven gates of the nee field, 
^^ent round to see the nee, 

As he went he looked northwards 

Looking round turned westwards 
Then went from west towards Trim 
gana 

Took then an eastern direction 
Looking he went, and as he went 
Gama on. the place Kke a winnowing 
floor 

Shocked, he beat his chest 


RamgtsfiTt inta. 

Are, Uka, meehof Kon sonuiai, 
Sepankuit penkentir Bhuptol andur, 

mecho^ sonmaj ato 
AenA satfi puU dakal 
Tekhat halahaj tungmarki peamar 
Metho, ferageshn mau 

Paran pfi soni bati tindka 
Danta danta nuai poTO uatang, 

lomera bandat poro niftang 
mlta paja gating Uafitang 
tala tehtn jetvng turkna, 
sure ckaS^ana bandora, 
dteonar ttanpng tintang 
petagtikn nau uete tiLia tinla 
Ramgtihn ueteu ttnta, 
iiM poja maila tsoxxta, 
tterete uerese tinta 
Sett eUer jega ata 
aneke pnp etsor jaga 
Petagetkn tua 

Sangunk uata Romgethn mau 
ttike tina kale Petagtskn pM 
jara pate bvkamen potto kakta, 

kakneke serranotra gottng utnla, 

umia pa/a gomera banda let 

ten (aja foUa kakta, 

po/a ]ol pengta wan ottor jol pongta, 

gamero bandalal 

paja kuti mend detla, 

delta pa]a marta agataf hake 

Ratrukan kora, kerat rope 

SoniunttfaTf ropa 

mauk ratang 

Sola pa/a Pahandt Kupar Langal jeotor, 
aaupnga jerung darwoia tendfor 
lendta paja aanpnun surteke dantor, 
randan galka galka rope kalan bajun 
turenlor, 

tufta paja potaxnba} tinantor, 

(irita p^je poraitaf Telangan khakekaU 
malar 

maneke st/atng basu pitot, 

«rrele dantor, toixdan gaiket rape 
letj alior jaga tapie mata. 

Mata paja daJbte anl panfor. 
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And exclaimed : “ What a wicked 

deed 1” 

Then to the place like a mat he came, 
“ What a \vicked deed ! Who can have 
eaten tliis?” 

Looked for foot-prints, but footprints 
were none. 

Stooping he looked, yet he found noth- 
ing 

Looked, and jumped across tlie fence 

No trace could he sec; then crouclied 
and looked. 

Crawling he looked, but tlierc was no 
trace, 

Then he was troubled, 

“Now what shall I do?” he said. 

Now once again Lingal went and 
looked. 

Stood up on the place where the rice 
was eaten 

Saw tlie place of the spat-out food. 

Saw the spittle like a guitar string : 

“ Where have you gone, you bloody 
bugger?” 

Here and there he went looking, 
Following the dribble like a guitar 
string, 1^ 

Went to the boundary 
Then to the dung-covered rock 
Jumped from here to there. 

Jumping he came on the foot-prints, 
Then following the track went away. 

In the valley Sonkuruwa 

The sambars got wind of his coming. 

“ Stupid fool ! I told you to stay here, 

‘ Don’t go ! ’ I said, but you heard 
not your elder. 

Now comes your lord. 

He won’t let you off wth a beating.” 
So said Ramgeshri. 

“ T am not frightened. 

Much have I eaten, but you who have 
fasted 

Run now away. I will stay here.” 

So spoke Perageshri, the sambar 
“You go, uncle, here I may meet my 
death.” 

So speaking he stayed, srith tears they 
embraced each other. 


pata paja; nadan kam ata, 

tan wirsi pirp atsor jaga, 
nadan kam ata batal tinji mandar 

koji sxtrantor pata silCj koji sile 

mnrsi surantor koji sile, 

sure chahakna bandora kanbagli 
dciantOT 

Sile koji diso; aske gabmurunchi 

bengseke suraner, sile koji 

hate mator puto 
inge bad witsar tunka, intorki 
it paja nend sura Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
water, 

tita jaga taga niltor. 

potsa kakta jaga surantor, 

surta paja jatur wari atsor jol manta; 

daki baga laurataga bahinchodt^J 

adam didam surseke sotor, 

jatur wari atsor jol 
c~ • - - 

surseke siwat poro sotor, 

sola paja, gomera banda taga sotor 

sota paja hagatal hake deilor, 

delta paja kojik poro antor, 

ata paja koji pesi dantor. 

Sota paja Sonkuruwa dipun ropo 
soneke gian sota maukunk. 

Hatleka dushman mani mani iton 
sonma iton babu kenjit silwi. 

Ni babo wantor, 

inge paia bigar sute kior 

indeke Ramgeshri inta, 

nana weriwana aion, 

wclc titon uton, nime upas manti 

aske nime sodia nana mandanton, 
inta Perageshri mau, 

Nime sodia mama, nana nak saia puts, 

injeke manta, undit kundi jome masi 
artang • 


1. Latira means "penis* and bahinchod ‘one -who copulales with his sister’; both are Marathi 
swear words and used so commonly that — ^like the English words svilh which I have translated them— 
their meaning has been almost forgotten. 
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Then Ramgeshn tlie sambar went <ff 
Pcragcshri the sarabar looked jfle* 
him, sadly, 

From the comers of his cyt» fill a 
tncklc of tears 

Then came tlie fl( wer U ni I ingal 

Set up the {run re-u Ix-f a hm 
Looked dirough Uie gun ughl 
And saw Perageshri the ^ambar 
Lifted the gun tf 1 1' sh utder 
Fired the gun \nd dud 
Fell Perage\hri the Mmbar 
To the sainhar v.ent Lmgal nnd 
thought 

' \Nhat shall 1 do with this wmhir’’ 
Pondering he looked arountl 
riiere on the hill topi 
Who were the folk* 

Making rake of plit hambt-o 
Tliere lived the folk of the t« iiit 
Aha Caure and Maha Caon 
Keke Gaure and Dumu Gaurc 
Four brothers were the Gaur folk. 

To them went the flower horn Lingal 

“kVhen 1 approach them. 

What shall J tell them’" 

A white leaved palas trec> he saw, 

Entered the shade of jy branches 
Held the guitar of sistteen strings to hi< 
chest 

P^ed eighteen tunes and sixteen roclo- 

* What sweet tune is this? 

Whose music may it be*” the Gaur 
folk listened ^ 

And hearing began spntely to dance. 
Dancing they bent their knees and 
hopped 

Dancing they said What sweet 
tunes ' ' 

This is the flower bom Lmgals music 
Then to that music they datKcd 
Suddenly up stood the flower bom 
Lingai, 

And then they saw Fahandi Kupar 
Lmgal , 

' Oaunr 1 greet you luck be with you. 
Ram, Ram ' said Pahandt Kupar 
Lingal 

1 Biil« /ronJoM * lr«« Viih dmoM 

ncinlr known «• lose of ikc foml 


Oft bata Ramgeshu mau chale mala, 
mala paja Peragfshn mau paja faja 
Sfgi eranta, 

tala loner ptd pod man loner tonjna 
mondi Dio , 

Amr galka Pehondi Kupar Ltagat 
yeetOT 

ytata paja asut kaung mune ttaftor 
tafta paja mtinrfo ttm surtor, 
iufu Perogeshri moukuti suitor 
tma bujate dhanoban tiottor, 
dkanoban pator 
faneie Pttageshrt mau arta 
atia paja Pahandi Kupar Ltngal soter 

sola paja Isatsola mOU bad utliof lunka 
nehe’ia hike hake sufanlor, 
suTia paja fore polar vtanta 
hake bur tnanler^ 
tall uedut kott sau’t hnler, 

Cauju manirr 
Aha Cau[e Mafia Caurr 
Reke Cau’t, Durmo Coute 
nalxtr Cautu manlei 
Uraga solor, Pahandt hupar lAngal 
selor , 

Sondan gafka uitkun, 
ban Isapur liia* 

Deural tnur saprt lilor, 
hla paja jut taga nengtor, 
rtengta paja sera paharana lorlamdi 
salit pore umfor, 

alra uejang sera demsang jatuf panlor, 

paneke ttal sebata uaja, 
td bona o-aja, Oaunr kenjter, 

ketijta paja nfnd sura nand jote mala, 
mala paja satp satp yendanter i 

yendta paja, kai sobala ttaja, 

Pahandt fmpar Ltngna uaja and 
rtendu ad uajate yendanter, 
yenta paja sorgne Pahandt Kupar 
Ltngal letor, 

let paja Pahandt Kupar Zingaf sutler J 

Oaunr nana alam kalam tajim iakitm, 
liam, Ram Pahandt Kupar Lmgai 

klouomi Bowennj la the fiot wMiher nnd tom 
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Girls, sisters seven, brought then gruel. 
Twenty tons of gruel made from sand. 

Ten measures of cooked grain, hard as 
iron ; 

Then Pahandi Kupar Lingal looked 
up. 

And said: "Gaur folk, listen! 

I shot a young sambar 

Now let us go. Cut up the meat 

And carry away a front-leg 

To Gudmasur Patera. 

Now let us go!” Off went the Gaur 
And cut up tire sambar. 

Then eight men carried the meat on a 
pole. 

And Pahandi Kupar Lingal took 
The road to Gudmasur Patera. 

He reached Gudmasur Patera 
And went to the chief’s 
Great palace. 

In the palace courtyard 

He put down a leg of the sambar. 

But no one was there ; so he 
Took up the guitar of sixteen strings; 
With fingers ringed witlr seals and 
silver 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal plucked 
The strings, and jananana the sound 
went forth. 

Inside the palace was Manko, 

“ What sound is this? 

This must be my nephew of Bijlipura, 
This must be P^andi Kupar Lingal.” 
Then Manko looked; at once she 
Took off her ordinary clothes and 
Hressed in new garments. 

Then the ritual lamp rvith five flames. 
Balls of millet and cow-dung, 

And a brass pot tvith water she took. 
In the fold of her sari, she carried a 
footstool. 

And came out of the palace ; 

Coming into the courtyard 
The girl put forth one foot 
And scattered fragrant powder. 
Putting forth the right foot, musk .she 
scattered and powdered vermilion, 
Seeing her thus Lingal thought ; 

“ Splendid ! uncle lias done well 
Marrying this new aunt.” 


Sclar ycrung poking jawa fatang 
tata paja Pahandi Kupar Lingal stir- 
tanlor, 

daha mankena poladna gugring; 

tala paja Pahandi Kupar Lingal sur- 
an tor 

surta paja Gaurir kenjat! 
liana undi man dude paton, 
pala paja dot, sot paja tan askniar, 
askt paja Gudmasur Pterat ropo 
tvoimar. 

keri bhujate luoimar 
nend dot; Gaurir danter. 
sondan gatka mausdun askanter, 
askt paja at jan kauring tunganter 

tunga paja Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
Gudmasur Paterata sari pesitor. 

Pesita paja Gudmasur Patera yeoior 
yeota paja nendu andargande 
mahalt ropo sonji. 
paikhara darbar darbarle yeotor, 
mauda kurki irtor, 
irt paja bore silor; 

aske sora paharana korlamdi tendan- 
tor; 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal tendan gatka 
sai-sika viohurka mtida jatka 
latka waruska jaiianana awas ata 

andargande Manko mata, 
manje id awas bona mandar? 

Bijlipura maur bashal andur, 

Pahandi Kupar Lingal andur. 

Nendu bai surta, suran gatka 

maria parana leno kali kita, 

puna leno pehere mata, 

mata paja maria bai panchamuk arti, 

Sama sundi, barma sundi, 

komandal jarite yer pita, 

koda kutol chaurang sewne woti kita 

andargandal hahari pesisi wanta, 
bahaii paikhaya darbar peisan gatka 
bai undi kal watanta, 
sawa buka turanfa. 

tina kal waranta kasturi gulal turanta 

nehena suyantor Pahandi Kupar 
Lingal : 

Warewa shabas mamal tungtor 
puna anti tungtor. 



Tilt lUj CO«>D£ 




She, coming out, put down the fool 
ttooh 

“Come, nephew let me waJi ^our 
feet.” 

He came the fiower bom Lmgal, 

Pul his fixjt down on the foot>scoo! 

And she washed his feet, 

Touched with o'd pc.arls die crown of 
his head 

\Vith new pearls she toudied hu fore- 
head 

Was'ed millet balls and balls of cow 
dung 

Bowed to the ground touching his feet, 
“Don t do that aunt,” said Lingal 
And gently drew up her head 

By the hand she led him 

Into the bouse the great 

Put out the bed with a hundred bells, 

Spread matoess and nigs, 

Then lit mc-nse at four comen. 

And said “ Sit down nephew ** 

Betel from Chiknalgar 
Betel from Konkan 

Pan leaves frora Canan she ga\x him 
Tooth-eeddffung »pi« 

^gue^bunung lure, she gave him. 
■pi« asked Palundi Kupar Ungal 
'Sbere IS tmde’" The aunt re 
plied 

uncle went to ut m his court. 
Perhaps you hasr not yet eaten, 
kou ni> ne(^ew ina> feel hungry. 


A meal I will quickls prepare " 

Toei red nee and white nee. 

Kite of die gods and 
^eWy she cooled the meal 
Tnen she looked outside and 
^re was the leg of the lainhsr 
J>ne earned it mto the palace 

Took a sickle of iron, 

And cut up the leg, 

gathered th« 

Mcanwhne Pahandi Kupar Lsn«l 
d^^ on the bed with sm^ 
Lnoed the scarf embroidered vnfc 
Pearls, covered hunself and snored 


Ian paja penla, penst koda kuiul uatta 

uara tasks lalk pankan ktka, 

stanlor Pahandt Kupar LsngaJ 
koda kutui ekauranguti porokal afrlor, 
lalk pankors hta, 

Parana motsna tej ben ksta, 

puna motina tika sort hla, 

same tundi barma tundi suruss aatta 

uaita paja gapem kali erta, 
talk art paja mans alt 
kapar pin leklet, Pahandt Aapar 
Ltngal 

endargande lot pw toofa 
ondargandt mahah rope 
nur jungktna palang aralta, 
ualte paja hatrun dutas ksta, 
kila paja noon malank ti^2>ait faai 
bta, 

kiia paja, vda basha. 

Chiknalgarta cAilnaf tupm 
heknalgorta Kolna mpan, 

Canan ektto unta ala, 

dal ronpat kal, 

pb torial ehuna ala 

file paja Pahandt Kupar Ltngal tier 

\famal belt Jolof> trtta 

Aiaor mamal kacken udUn solor, 

ahane neadanur maria 

naror sere men karusan loan rnan-’ 

rajpak tunka, 

hurt toanpng bore aaapng 
pen nandan tranpng, 
jecun parkan tungana, 

Tungta paja bahari ptssn suranla 
rnaada kutkt manta, 

Ifata paja ferente, endergartde tar- 

poladna seftr pita, 
lurlitun askanta, 

tonettt ketera taga torang tungn tea! 
tanta 

tcatia paja Pahandt Aiipar Ltngal 
neitcri pahnigsiii poro rmndarter, 
naimen rnoting ban kita ula 
muis or ant murtantor. 
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“ she is like let me sec. 

Her real mind let me see,” he tliought. 
With a sickle of iron she cut off the fat 
In the golden bowl she cut it. 

Put it into a pot of brass. 

Then saw tlie water, deep red M-ith 
blood, 

.And said ; “ What shall I do with 

this? 

I can’t throw it away, I, a raksJwsas 
daughter.” 

Then she looked here and there. 

Saw Lingnl, snoring loudly, 

Snoring lay the nephew. 

To her mouth she lifted the bowl. 
Quickly, quickly she drank, and 
.After drinking swalloAvcd four or five 
lumps of tlie meat. 

Having svs’allowed them, she jnit the 
Brass pot on the hearth. 

Then Pahandi Kupar Lingal rose. 

And said to himself: What a wicked 
deed ! 

This hou.se is defiled.’ and I 
The priest of tire fift>--six crores of 
gods. 

Cannot stay in the face of such sin. 
“Armt, imde is out; 

I am going to meet my uncle. 

If I call, he rrill certainly come.” 
“Nephew, it is time for the court to 
rise.” 

“No, I rvon’t stay, I am going.” He 
rose. 

Tied the sash round his waist, 

Slung the guitar rvith sixteen string? 
over the shoulder. 

The gun-rest he grasped rrith the left 
handj 

Put the gun Ramsari on his right shoul- 
der. 

And so left the oalace. 

The tiger-gate he passed. 

Just as Raur dismissed the court 
And rvas on his homeward way. 

The one went in this direction. 

The other came in that, 

At the cattle’s rest-place the two men 
met. 


tena tsauk bahan maniake surka 
tena niyat surka intor. 
poladtia setedc sawin astkta, 
soncta katoratc lorang lorang tungta, 
sawin soncta kasandi taga ivatta 
suTta lal-barak yer distu, 
ten bahan kika? 

ten zvaton rakasana viiar andan. 

Aske ad yelun hike bake surta, 

sttrsi Pahandi Kupar Lingal anteke 
muriantor, 

murineke mindtor sare mari. 
ad katora tordaga ivota, 
kachta sawa saica Ufa, 

Ufa pttja awe nalung siynng lorang 
mitigta. 

mingta paja kasandi wosi 
sodcl poro uhia. 

uhneke Pahandi Kupar Lingal tetor 
teta paja nadan kam! 

rot ropo yengul ata, 

sapankuri penkenor bhupial andon, 

nadan kam ata ingc manmar aio 
aii mamal waiweke sotor; 
maria mamank bcli danton. 
dang iteke wanur. 

Basha, kachcrita ivcla teta. 

Sile, manon. Danton nana talon, 

tetsi totsdan naride dohtor, 
sora paharana korlamdi tina bagla 
jolta wattor, 

asur kafing dema kaide pitor 

Ramsaji dhanoban tina setate kanstor, 

kansta paja andargandal barari pesitor. 

Bag murial wesi wirtor, 

wifan gatka Raur hacheri parustor, 

anc waseke mantor, 

wasere maneke wer hindak dantor, 

wor handak wantor, 

gourdan golangte iwira mukabala anta. 


1. To Lingal Manko, prodileclion for blood and raw tnaal soemed horrible and rnhuman: il 
betrayed her rahhasa origin and in his opinion defiled his uncles home, -^is is enhrely in accord- 
ance SN-ilh Ihe Indian riesv lhal W is _ somelhing sacred and that the eating of the wrong kind of 
food is not an eccentricity but a social crime. 
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TtiC RAJ CONDS 


1 ulute ^ou imcte. 

Ram, Ram, Onclc, Hov. are >ou 
uncle ^ 

\our people of Gutinn^ur Patera ate 
they all «J' 

Arc the fix hrotli i' the grand nre* 
w-elP 

Arc the tweh^ k) ni > well’ 

Arc the one and i i\ v ns wclP 
Is Sinsalavd th< laj ] nest ssclP 
Is Hinsul^a v,elP 
And sou li jss re )<u alP 
A our fifts X n ri f girds arc lliry 
well’ 

\re thi. tw Ivc threshing floors of 
Gond gods well’" 

After asking this Raur said 
Now let s go to my house 
1 have come from there nois f go 
home 

1 saw m> aunt, isho u grand, 

To-da\ I am < ffenng food to my go»l« 


A sambar calf 1 hasT shot 
Sonic meat I liasc brought you. 

To the aunt 1 gav-e u now I mu«t 

so" 

If >ou must go 4t least smoke a |>i|m 
let us go to my house and dnnk 
liquor 

f me to m> houn for a srhile" said 
Raur 

No I can't come uncle, I must be 
going” 

“Now, what are you saying’ 

Dont be so silly, let us go for a 
moment ' 


“ I won’t come uncle " 

• What work IS so pressing, what is the 
matter’" 


And he grasped his hand. Lineal s hand 
he grasped , 

Rjnr took ha hand and dragged him 
No, uncle, I wont come " 

“ No.^of course, you must come , let u: 


No, 1 won’t come ” and he pulled back 
his hand 


The one pulh-d thuway, 

Tlie other pulliHl that way, 

This and that side they pulled 
As they straggled both became angry 


ata paja alam kalam laont taksim. 
Ram, Ram, mama, isokof manli 
mama ’ 

\jue CuJmojur Pafera jamJi Isokof 
nianter* 

Taman star todut Isokof tnantisks* 

Pareniia jank kuralsr Isokof fnanUtk!^ 
Ekutt putrafir isokof manierfi? 
Stmalatal haloral Isokof manlotkt? 
kltiasiska! isokof manlorkt^ 

Uamkf itwur samdir Isokof manUr^ 
\fanekt mua saponkuri penk Isokof 
manlangkt* 

Patfnda hkata Soya llari Penk Isokof 
manlangkt^ 

\endu puss kilos, 

Ron dakai da 

krtna tonjs ualan, tngf son danien, 

aim lutlon Isokof mania, 
marten^ penkunk ntnd hofum dosTal 
manta, 

unde mau dude pass malon, 
lalois sag larkots faton, 
all naga sslon, singe danlon 

Soleke sonbete jatasa chula undkal, 
yata ten sonp jara kal undkel, 

son yeMnel dang, intkr 

Aono itoion, mams, nana danlon 

meke ad bala gohti warkanti* 
kletho, dang, garitamenif dang 

n aion mama 

Data kam uali, ahan banhan anW* 

A«i psior, Pakandi hupar Lsngalna kat 

Raur kat put umanlor 
Umnekr uaton mama 
Vife taken gtsa malt, dang 

StU nana uaion, kas pm umaniot 

H tr fiiAr umanlor, 
aior hake uniantos, 

Koronk aioror umanUT, 
aoroni uoror songunk «af#r. 
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"To what Itousc do you Nvant me to 
come? 

Your house is defiled! 

And 1 am a man of virtue, 

My gods too would be tarnished.” 

(So spoke Lingal and) Raur left his 
hand. 

" You go, I too am going, uncle. 

Ram, Ram, uncle.” 

“ Go tlicn, nephew.” So saying he 
bade him 

Farewell ; then garrarrarrr, he turned. 
As he U'cnt to his house, the |>alace for 
gods. 

From his heels the anger rose to the 
head. 

From tlic head it went to the hand. 
From the hand it went to the chest. 
And blood reddened his eyes. 

The red horse-whip he grasped. 
Entered the palace and 
^Vith the left hand caught hold of 
Manko, 

Witli the rcd-handlcd horse-whip he 
beat her 

Without mercy, and Manko cjied : 

“ My husband, to no one did I ^\•ink an 
eye, 

To no one made a sign with my finger. 
Did I .sprinkle water on any one? 
Hu.sband, have you drunk liquor? 
Have you eaten opium, or smoked 
hemp? 

Raur have you gone mad?” 
Scnsclc.ssly he beat her (and shouted) ; 
“ Be off watli you 1 go to some distant 
land!” 

Out into the front yard he dragged her. 
Turning she entered again through the 
back ; 

But his wrath did not die. 

Again he dragged her into the court- 
yard. 

Thus one and two days passed. 

“ I am not a cow or a bull, 

How can I stand being beaten like a 
horse? 

To whom shall I turn? "Who mil 
advise me? 

The fourteen thousand Raur are sub- 
ject to him 

To Avhom shall I go then? 


wata paja; batalh ran watmar? 

A'iiia ran yengul ala! 

ata paja nana niyatdar andon 

nawau peak bale manung. 

Kai suit kit or. 

Nimc dang, nana danton, mama. 
Ram, Ram, mama. 

Son baslia. Inmarkt sar tungtor 

sar kitor ; gararrarra maltor. 
Andargand dcmahaltc xvanckc, 

dakata song matafe warta, 

matata song mangatc warta, 
mangnia song satit warta, 
ivarata paja nciur sanding kantk atang. 
Lalkan korra pitor, 
nndargandc nenglor, 

Mankon pitor, dema kaidc pitor 
sodia! 

lalkan korrata mar worse mala, 

bedmar ata, manckc; 

Saibaloka bonkc bontoron kanr paimar 
silc, 

bonkc bota sutmar silc. 

Nana bonkc yer roskla silc? 

Saibaloka, nendu kal uti? ^ 

Nendu hapu titi, ganja uti? 

Raurtc bari piserc mati? 

Bedmar worse mala: 

mala jmja pcsisi sodia! mulukun pora 

mnne ratsatenk ycrisi watantor, 
watneke pera ratsatc tirisi nengta 

nengta paja site soiig dare maior. 
mane ratsatc yerisi watantor. 

watneke unde dia ata rand diang atang, 
aian doria dana aion nana; kodatind, 
bedmar baga yeunal sosi kika? 

bonaga daka? bor akal budi ivekanur? 

Chanda bazar Raurk wen kaliter 

Manje bonaga. daka? 



Tift RAJ OONPI 


The five brothers, the grandsir^ are 
subject to him 

The ueh-e Jonsincn are nibjfrt to 

Vjin, 

The one-and twin's soo' an 'jbjfct 
to Vum, 

To s%+oin shall I go’ 

Sinvalaval the dan n*»i is sxJyect 
to him." 

To speak a fev. v.fiTds vai\ IGrasuka, 

The Pardhan s counsel to hear, Ae 
wen^ 

^^ent to ILrasuVa s quarter 

Her precious robe of jtUcrsv silk tom to 

rags 

•• What shall I do now’** 

She entered the quarter of Hirasuka, 

On htf sTranda sat iHrajuka, 

Sat on a stoc^ of gold* 

The house Pardlan's wife »w her, 

And called “Listeni old mui* 

The patroness u commg*" 

Garranana, he looked up 
“Mother I salute >t)U, 

Sy Benares and the god s place 1 salute 

yea 

Mother, what u the tnatter. 

Crying and weeping *hy and whence 
have yeu come’" 

" Why and whence have I come’ 
Whateser the teason, t ha\-e coconut 
ted no fault, 

Tet your patten beat me merdlessly 
For full four davi. 

‘Get out* he says, what makes him 

A wicked brute he is " 

*■ \Vhai a senselms (ool to beat you’ 

I^t us go’ I win come, 

111 teach ban some sense’’’ 

Hirasuka made hmaelf ready, 

VTii^ water hc washed. 

Put on a alten lom-doth, 

Hanuman bke he tied it tightly. 

Then placed the jewelled head.dic3s 
On his head, and was ready 
In shut and coat and tweK'e knotted 
%-est 

Hirasuka was ready 
His wealth the gifo of patrons 
Twisted armlets diver braedetr, 
Goi^yam armlets he shpt on. 


Tafltun jiKTf fadut wen iaJliter, 
poftnia /link kurelir wen kaUur 
ckicif putral r wen kehter 
bonaga daka* 

Smfalaeal hato'a it-on kahlor 

Jariua trfi/tele litrasukal Patarl 
tonJ goklsng ten;!en Jattia 

Hiratukana warate denta, 
sonJan galla egajat ptSamhar dunii 
rOt jotff 

Bad u^tsar lunka^ 

Htraivkona notate sonjt mala, 
deomakof toiuss sapabit /firowkof uts 
maniot, 

rcerta motn utn mantor. 

Rota PcMfi icofaf tvrta, 
surla paja, Aiietaj bvega* 
denuu alt* 

Garrcrrara maJit tutonier, 
eurfa paja, boia euua fahar, 

Kast^ahar, uatewar jahat, 

haa beie bahen, 
oTjt kojier bete bitkan 

Bohon btke irmmar’ 
beke man)t batal nana batai pap lung 
mar ale, 

mwor datit bedmer potor 
nalong rotk alor 
Pestsi sodta, in/rke, Jan patmor 
tnanJat* 

Jol tekal oitdur 

here met.! or (ekat potor* 

Oattg nana tianton, 

«kof huit aehenton' 

Htroruksl saute tnantor, 
angon oAlatt anlot, 
karmartngina d^ofretd fjngar suit lifor, 
Hanuman katsa teffto umfor, 
utnneke batal anta kanp tuta 
talade dahtOT, saute mentor 
Htrasukal yekan kutia 

doban bottdt saute manlor, 

Dhanur S>ta taishad, 
gatmui nnui gangajamne 
ktaeng keranfor. 
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Fastened the silver-belt Nayamtaras 
round his waist. 

Put on the pearl-beset car-rings 
Took Hirabai, the fiddle, on his shoul- 
der. 

Grasped the spear Kaniyal, and 
Said : “ Now let us go, motlicr !” 

She walked ahead, behind came Hirsa- 
suka, 

They took the path to tlic palace, 
Went to the door of the palace for gods. 

At the gate he bowed in salute. 

Then he passed through tlic gate. 

And entered tlic courtyard, 

Greeted once more in the courtyard ; 
The ivise patroness brought water 
In the narrow-necked brass-jug, 

In the jug she gave water to Hirasuka, 
The leg of the fiddle Hirabai he 
washed, 

And dien he washed his owi feet. 

The clever patron Dundria Raur, 
Gave him a mat to sit on. 

Then Hirasuka sat down. 

Raur gave him leaf-pipe and tobacco, 
And Plirasuka filled a pipe; 

Then he smoked his pipe. 

The god-like men spoke divine words. 
The king-like men spoke royal -words. 
From one to the other flowed speech ; 
“Fool, what has my patroness done? 
Why do you beat her? 

Madman, don’t beat her like that! 
Are you out of your senses?” 

“ I won’t beat her again, grandfather. 

“ All right then.”— A whole day passed 
And on the next morning 
Giving him five"^ pearls and diamonds 
Raur bade him farewell. 

Bade, Hirasuka, farewell. 

Then \v’ent Hirasuka to his omi 
quarter. 

He had hardly gone when Raur started 
beating again. ^ . 

“ Get out, away \vith you bitch.’ 

“ To what land shall I go? 

I have no modier, I have no father 
To whom shall I go?” The beating 
continued. 

Now to whom shall I go?” 

She went to the seven Panior brothers, 
“ This is a great man’s wfc.” they said, 

14 


Nay am tar as kardora nati dost or, 

yekhambu tsaiibari kertor, 

Hirabai kikri setate kanjtor, 

kanja paja Kaniyal gorka kaidc pitor, 
pita paja; dang baia! 
mime ata, tan paja Hirasukal 

andar gandeta sari chale mator, 
waian wakatnc dcomahal andargan 
darwaza sotor, 

darwazatan batwing tungtor, 
tungta paja daiwaza ivirtor, 
sonsai darbarte sotor, 
sota paja darbarta batwing kitor, 
akalwanti daital kohumandal 
jariie ycr tendsi mata, 
jari men ycr Hirasukan sita, 
kal pankari Hirabaina kitor, 

isauta tanwa kalk pankari kitor, 

Akalwanti dhani Dundria Raur 

sukwaisal tsapra sitor, 

sita paja Hirasukal utor, 

ut paja chutaki; tamuk sitor Raur 

Hirasukal chuta nihtor; 

nihta paja nend chuta, utor, 

uneke deolokuran deogohiing 

rajlokuran rajgohting atang, 

aneke ineke gohtit agro gohti pesitang 

Hatleka dhanini batal kita? 

Tan ban palmar? 

Lcka pisa rozgar mani paima! 

Buyani andi? 

Paion tado, inge. 

^cs manta, char paharan mata 

mata paja imneti sakre, 

siyung hirang mating sisi sar tunkior, 

Hirasukan sar tungtor, 
tungta paja Hirasukal tanwa waratc 
sotor, I 

sota paja nend unde maria tsauta bed- 
mar panior, 

Pesodia, niwa maicha, 

Nana bad muluk daka 
nak sile yayal, nak site babal? 

Bonage daka bedmar ania, 1 

Nend bonage daka? 

Tamun yerwir Paniur naga sota, 
soneke nend dagur lokuna 



THE m OOVDS 
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“ She cannot stay here wth us.” 

Bodice and san «i friendship they gave 
her 

Keep this strand of hair,’ sard Manko, 

And from her head ‘he took a lock. 

Then Lhe Pamor led her back to 
Gudmasur Patera. “ Now don't beat 
her 

I will not beat her said Raur 
llaimg said 1 vioni beat, he bade 
them farewell, 

And they went home 
Tlien aeain he beat her 

To whom shall I go’ ' 

To JinUnar Mmkinar Jamtokorveltki 
nagur, 

To the \ oja folk, to Koinda Voya die 
went, 

They gave her bodice and ran 
Then they too led her back. 

* Now where shaU I go’ 

I will go to the four brotberj»” 

To Tipikinan RamtekimnU 

Taragamn Dakanhatnm the went. 

Respectfully they greeted her 
Then gave her b^ice and tart, 

” Keep this hair strand with you," said 
Manko 

From her head she took a lock.' 

Then the four brothers conducted her 
home. 

"Nov, what shaU 1 do’ 

If he does not listen what shall I do’" 
Then Raur took a basket, put in 
Two measures of gram, a quarter seer 
Chillies and a snull sneasure of salt. 
Garlic and turmenc he tied op in a 
bundle. 

Then made ready a vessel of o3. 

Gave her a sickle and 
Putting the carrying pad on her head, 
Drasged her out by the hand 
And lifted the basket on to her head. 
“Go’" he said and dragged her out, 
“ Go your way , take the read— 

To the land of the sunnse , and stay 
diere you bitch*" 

to npmctl Mwket bur (Oca her 

\h' 


baiko nendu manma, tier, 

Tson diin doittr, 

Datta pa}a, ttngar mam ita Manko, 
talade thmgar lendn stta 
uta paja Raeiur maria lalst dottfT 
GttimasuT Tatera Inge patma 

foion tntOT, 

ha paja paion, Isaata urun jar kifor, 

kua pa/a •lur toter, 
sota paja unde matla tsaula bedmar 
anta 

bonage daka"* 

Jinlinur Minhnar Jamtokorieliiit ropo 
iota 

Kotnda I'o;<r/if Ketnda \ oja naga 
ionp mala 

naftt paja u ur iion dikn dosiet, 
true tain dojlrr 
Inge boMgt daka} 

Tamun nala.tT aga daka, 

Taman nelunr Ti/>iiirori Ramtek 
rmrjta 

Terogamn Vakenbamm yraga sonp 
mata, 

mala paja tiur man mateda lungler, 
lunkta paja Uon dikri doster, 
doita paja thingar mam ita Manko, 

laladr sfiin^or tendn Ma, 
stla paja foman nal-rir maria tatn 
doster, 

dosta paja, tnge bonaga daka, 

»Aia kenjo, tnp batal kika^ 

Marla undi fopla nop km, 
rand gadang danang, sauna set 
mulsartg, ehitxmen sanor gate ktlor, 
tasan tamkan dohtor, 

dohta paja maria unde kopate M saun 
knot, 

undt refer stfor, 
nn chumar tilof 
kiia paja Mas pm yerueke taXor, 
lata paja tana fatal poro topla totsustor. 
Son ttoT, kat pm jerueke taior, 
rail son sen pen son 
pord penial mulukun ropo son pisa 
hatrande' 

Pm ^ ftOBe cUtti sre 

f>ri So Ae f9«r •< 


Tbe ctov^ar tyvnlgd wiA llic PvtM 
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“What a fate!” Her tears fell 
She sobbed and cried : 

“ Fate is against me, 

I have no mother, I have no father. 
To whom shall I go?” 

Weeping she went her way. 

Your god Manko slowly walking went 
to the village boundary. 
Remembered that she was pregnant 
three months. 

“ Til tell of it first, then Til go.” She 
took down 

The basket; quickly she turned 
And went to Hirasuka’s quarter, 

“ Now I am going, brother-in-law Hira- 
suka. 

The four kin-groups have failed me, 
Now that they’ve failed me, 

1 am going, brother-in-law, 

But not without telling you, 

That, whether girl or boy, I carry a 
child of three months, 

I am going, having spoken I go.” 

With tears falling, she went 
Went to the village boundary. 

Lifted the basket on to her head, 

Went to the land of the sunrise. 

One day, and two days passed. 

The husbandless woman is not safe in 
the forest. 

So the lonely girl walked fast. ' 
Four days passed, five days passed. 

Six days passed, seven days passed. 
Eight days passed, a fortnight passed. 
One month passed. 

Then two months passed. 

Three months passed and then 
Four montlis and five months. 

Six months passed. 

Then she reached the land of the sun- 
rise. 

Twelve homesteads of peasants and 
labourers tlrere were. 

Among them she settled. 

As daily labour, one strip of field she 
took on. 

Each took one strip 
Then to reap jawari she took on two; 
‘'Ababa! whose wife may this be? 
Whose daughter may this be? 

How much work she is doing !” 

IVhen nine months, nine days, 

And njne hours were full, 


Nasibni tala kaner pid pod 
man kaner ronjna mandi kita; 

Nasibne nak sile 

auwal nak sile, babo nak sile, 

bonaga daka? 

Arseke chale mata. 

Niwa Raitar Manko soneke soneke 
siwat poro sola, 

yadi kita mtind mahinana garb manta, 

ivelitsi daka, ade topla bud rehta 

rehta paja bahan bat garrarrarra malta, 
malsi Hirasukana warate wanta, 
wata paja, nendu bawa Hirastika 

nalung saganur hate mater, 
inge samdir hate mater, 
dan ton inge nawa, bawa, narita 
weheweke daka kata antaio 
pandi antaio, mtind mahinana garb 
manta. 

danlon wehtsi tohtsi danton. 
bat gada gada arseke chale mata, 
sondan gatka siwat poro sota, 
topla tosta chale mata, 
pord pesival desum chale mata 
undi dia ata, rand diang ata 
ata paja rande baiko kerate mttido, 

mane baiko palate chale mata, 
nalung diang ata, siyung diang ata 
sorting diang ata, yerung diang ata 
at diang ata, at bag pandera wara undi 
mahina ata, 

ata paja rand mahinang ata, 
mtind mahinang ata, aneke 
nalung mahinang ata, siyung mahinang 
sarung mahinang ata, 
ata paja pord pesiwal desum yeosi 
mata, 

Bara rohk raiyata buitalir, 

wur toro jor arta, 

arta paja butt dhandate luori pianta, 

samdir wokok wort planter, 
idti rand waring arusanta; 
ababa, bona baiko mandar? 
id bona pedgi mandar? 

Jhin bahan ham tungmar; 

Maneke nan mahinang, nau diwos 
nan gatkang nintang. 
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She ivent to the step-well, 

Took \«th her pot and bucket 
Gargled and 'pat, cleansed her znoutli. 
Then filled the water pot 
\\’hat happened thereafter’ 

Pains came m her hack and her hips. 

They hurt and pain gnpped her body , 
tVhat said the duld in her womb’ 

‘ If I come through the vagina, she’ll 
sa\ I pas ed urine,' 

If I come through die rectum, she’ll 
sa> I defecated 

If I come through the mouth she U 
say clearing my throat I spat him 
out ’ 

The crown of her head opened and he 
sprang forth, 

A royal boy was bom and 
The mother said What a beautiful 
god like child ' 

She took the bo> and front 
Hurt) two breasts she fed him 
‘ ^N'hat shall 1 do wiflt the boy’ 
Without husband ivhat shall 1 do’ 
IVhose child u this boy’ 

The whole world will ask, 

Now what shall I do wath the boy’” 
She suckled him then took him by die 
legs 

Into the step-well «he dropped 
The boy by the legs, 

The boy fell into die water, 

^cwelag Bodiwelag, 

Kamkawrlag, the water spntes were 
there. 

And caught the boy in a sart 

But the child cned, ceaselessly, 

They put him into a golden cradle, 
WTiat then did they do’ 

A »org they began to smg 
“Don’t cry' ;o ]0, my son” 

But the hoy would not quiet, 

'* 7'’ }®» he. quvtt «>s\, 

\ours is a village,” 

When they told of his \allage. the boy 
was quietened 

’Cudmasur Patera is yours, 

Yad Raur, the grandsire is youn, 
Jugat Raur, tlie father i» yours, 
Seima Raur and Dimdna Raur, 
Fourteen thousand Raur, Dundna 


nendu hama tayana kuhi taga 
kel ptsi gala pist sonjt mala, 
aria gurla kita, lodi pankart ktla 
kian gatka tsaula gala murvsfa, 
Murusl paja batal anla ’ 

Karkae nart nonta, 

nonta paja tstUale gae gate mala, 

Bilal into garb tnta' 

Martu erteke urkn watton, tndar 

matdanlenk arteKt pelkton indar, 

lordk arteke karkur lungti usKton 


AerA itirt past pesttor, 

ra;Atira2 pedal janma ala 
ala paja auJ.al, vita, balal sobalor 
pedal deual 
peden jela, ytla paja 
bala bomkena pal itukanta, 
itohla paja pedal manjt batal hka* 
marsur silja balal hka* 
moB;e tier pedal bona pir fangfj’ 
paidas indaniT dun/a, 
nendu uer pedan batal Ai/a’ 
palukta aj.e kalkun pita, 

pna paja barxa takana kuhiloga, 
pedan kotk pist a^atta 
uatneke pedal jalt topo mantor, 
Tewelag Dodneelag 
hamkaaelag manian^, 

mala paja Teuelag palau se tun Topo 
ttolang 

n o(a paja netid pedal lar piior narmor, 
aria paja sonela dofaro mandt Aifan;, 
Alta ^ja batal kilang* 
pata tuoji ktiang, 

Arme oela jo Jo beta 
pedana taike tame maior, 
mameke yo yo beta 
ntjta nagur manta, 

nagurna porol mutneke pedal dantor, 

aneke Cudmasur Patera rij.a. 

Tad Raur tado navor, 

Jngat Raur baba nuror 

nendu Sejma Raur Dundjia 7?aur, 

fhauda ha^ar Raurk, iDundria Raurk 
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Yolir father, yours the five brothers, 
the grandsires. 

The fourteen fathers, the twelve kins- 
men, 

All kin-groups, one-and-t%venty sons. 
Your kin they all are, 

Sirivalaval is the clan-priest, 

Hirasuka is the Pardhan.” 

Pleased ^vas the boy, 

In a swing of twelve chains he lay. 

One month, two months old he was, 
Three months old he was. 

Four months old he was. 

Five months old he was. 

Six months old he -was, 

Seven months old he was. 

Eight months old he ^\’as, 

Nine months old he •was. 

Ten months old he was, 

Twelve months, one year old he was. 
Two years and three years. 

Four years, five years, six years. 

Seven years, eight years, nine years. 
Ten years, eleven years, twelve years, 

A boy of twelve years he was. 

“Now ril go to Gudmasur Patera,” 
he said, 

“ Yewelag, Bodiwelag, I am going 
mother. 

To Gudmasur Patera I’ll go. 

How it is, I will see.” 

The richest his splendour surpassed. 
The powerful Katriputor, 

Ketrisaral Bandesaral, what did he do? 
On the boundary of Gudmasur Patera 
Witli a spider’s web he girfthe village, 
Thus stopped all rain; 

No rain fell for three years, 

All water vanished. 

In tire wells "^vas no water, 

For want of water the cattle died. 
Without water and grazing, they died. 
The buffaloes perished. 

Tliousands of cattle died. 

Twelve herds of buffaloes perished. 
Twelve flocks of sheep perished. 
Twelve flocks 'of goats perished, 

. Without water life fled; 

In- tlie wells was no water, 

They went to the wells, 


niwa babo, tamun siwir tadur niwor, 

chauda jank babur, parenda jank kur- 
alir niwor, 

ser saga ekwis puiralir niwor, 
niwa ser saga niwa, 

Sirivalaval katoral mantor, 

Hirasiikal P atari mantor. 

Pedal kushi ator, 

ata paja bara dandkena ukar poro 
mantor, 

und mahina, rand mahinang antor 

mund mahinang antor, 

nalung mahinan'g antor, 

siyung mahinang antor, 

sarung mahinang antor, 

yerting mahinang antor, 

at mahinang antor, 

nau mahinang antor, 

daha mahinang antor, 

bara mahinqna tlndi sal antor, 

rand salk, mund salk aneke 

nalung salk, siyung salk, sarung salk, 

ycTung salk, at salk, nau salk, 

daha salk, akara salk, bara salk, 

bara warsana bar jani ata. 

Gudmasur Patera daka injeri intor, 

Yewelag, Bodiwelag nana danton bale 

Gudmasur Patera daka, 
batal mantaio surka. 

Anmasti danmasti raishad wirta. 
zver bara Ketripultor, 

Ketrisaral Bandesaral batal kintor? 
Gudmasur Pateratun tana siwat 
gopera mil gundi kintor, 
pirdun akri kintor; 
mund salk pir art sile arwak ata. 
aske yehek ate matang. 
mala paja kuhi naga yer sile, 
silwak ateke yetwin dor dankar Santa, 
yetwin tsarowin saseke mantang, 
mata paja yerming martang sase khak 
atang. 

siwulakh dan martang 
parenda karpa yerming martang 
parenda karpa goreng martang, 
marta paja parendadcarpa hereng 
martang 

yetwin paran danta; 
kuhi taga yer sile, 
kuhi taga dantcr. 
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Hard they pulled to draw water, 

Climbed down into the well, 

No water was fiiere. Thus i>as%cd 
three years, 

In the treasure chest corns darkened. 

In the storehouse millet turned to ashes 
Then what should be done’ * 

A pair of goats to the gods they offered 
To the ram gods a pair of buffalo-bulls 
But It did not ram 
\Vhzt shall we do’ ’ 

A pair of cows they gave, 

But no ram came 

\Vhat IS the matter, to which god shall 
we go’ 

To the fiery KosejarU Jangu Bai, the 
goddess they v>ent, 

Taking horned goats with while fore 
heads 

And five measures of nee, 

With five pearls and five diamonds 
To jangu Bai they went 
“ There u no lam in the village ” they 
said, 

Then, inspired by Jangu Bai, the 
dan pnest spoke 

“ Have you not by chance twelve years 

Dnven away a woman’’ he said 

‘ ^VhIchevcr woman it was, you must 
bring her back. 

Else there will be no ram 
And there will be no hope for your 
cattle. 

No ram will come, unless you do as 
T say” 

Back diey went to the village. 

Then the five brothers, the grandsircs. 
The fathers and twelve kinsmen. 

All gathered leather 
Sinvalaval the dan pnest, and 
Hirasuka Pardbin came together 
’ WTiich woman have we turned ouf” 
Then they all said 


Hirasuka, the TarOhan, let us send 


yer ikendi kincke poro iiiitneie hula 
paler, 

pain budu.antor kuhi laga tialanUr, 
iile yet mund uoisonj oiang 

takalang rupian^ korseng antang 

bakarina joneng ntr antang 

Ala paja bad ivtlsat tungana? 

jOfa }Ofa balrang penk tunganler, 

pir penk ]ora hatlalik penk tunganler, 

Stie pit uato 

bad mtsar funkom^ 

jara pia lungras sintor 

tde per tiaio 

Ihtn bahan ala bad pen daga dakat^ 

Agtndur hosejartar Jangu Bai Raitar 
tanaga soler, 

kobiualang chandralik bakreng put, 

gadang perek, ttyung moling 
ttyung htrong put ioter, 

7angu Bat rtiga lonji 
Mana note ptr waio, inp, 

tia paja Jangu Dai nor laloral mot 
tnloT, 

Jiiirat baiktiere bora tiorrsn; atif 

ala paja bad undi utlon pttun puiM^ 
xntor, 

bad uelon mandar tan sonp laleke 

bahan ahan Jir uato 

ntua dor danlal paar trauta uatar, 

niku ptr uato, aske anta atueke aio 

maria Isauta note uatmer, 
uala paja larnun siuir icdur, 
chauda jank babur, parenda jan 

atniir mirr mamtar 
Sirivalaual keloraS, 
ffiratukal Palari mire maimaj, 
bed uedon maraf purstlal 
maria inter, 

Raujia baiko Mankon puritior, 
tan ionjt fatake anta 
ran bor lonjt larana? 
bon torone aio aihe bon keiana ’ 

Palarin keimar 
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Go and fetch Manko, 

Then all will be well.” 

“To whidi land shall I go? 

To which tract shall I go?” 

“In whatever tract she lives, there you 
shall go.” 

Hirasuka was ready. 

Took Hirabai, his fiddle, on his shoul- 
der, 

Grasped the spear Kaniyal, and 
Tied .up the food-giving vessel : 

“ I am going, master, within twelve 
years I’ll return.” 

“ So I told you,” said Raur. Hira- 
suka set out. 

He roamed tlie lands of the Deccan, 
Searched all the southern quarter, 
Searching, he stayed there one month, 
Two months he searched the Deccan, 
Nothing he found tlicrc, and he left tlie 
Deccan. 

Roamed through tlie Mogulayi lands, 
Three months he searched, 

Four and five months he searched, 

Six months he searched. 

Then he entered the eastern sphere 
Without a trace for one year 
Without a trace for two years. 

Without a trace for three years. 
Without a trace for four years. 

Without a trace for five years. 

Without a trace for six years. 

Without a trace for seven years. 
Without a trace for eight years. 
Without finding a trace he had roamed 
the three quarters. 

Eight years and ten years he roamed 
The Pardhan returned not. 

Then which sphere did he enter? 

He entered the south eastern sphere. 
Great people lived there, 

But for twelve years past. 

No Pardhan had come (to their villa- 
ages) : 

“ If any should come 
Rich gifts we will give him,” so those 
Gonds said. 

Twelve years had passed. 

When the Pardhan entered a village 

In the south-eastern sphere 
He walked (through the streets)' scan- 
ning man after man, 


Mankon sonji keisi tara, 
fata paja tsokot ailen mania, 
bad multik injeke daka, 
bad taluqa injeke daka? 
bade taluqa mani baje sonmar. 

Hirasukal same maimar, 

mala paja Hirabai kikri setate yctmar, 

Kaniyal gorka kaide pimar, 
anpurial jari gati kimar; 

Danton, bapu, bara warsane waimar. 

Kana inmar. Hirasukal pesimar. 

Pcsiia paja nend dakinkon welimar 
welila paja dakinkon mahakmar, 
mahakla paja undi mahina antor, 
rand mahinang dakinkon mahktor, 
site putta, site dakinkon suti kitor. 

Mogulayikon welimar, 
mund mahinang antor, 
nalung mahinang siyung mahina antor, 
sarung mahinang antor, 

Pttrbukon nengtor, 
sile jara undi sal ator, 
sile jara rand salk ator, 
sile jara mund salk ator, 
sile jara nalung salk ator, 
sile jara siyung salk ator, 
sile jara sarung salk ator, 
sile jara ycrung salk ator, 
sile jara arolat salk ator, 
sile jara mund konk martang, 

At salk ator, daha salk ator, 
sile Patari maria waior. 

Bad konde nengantor? 

Panchan kon nengantor, 
dagu daguk manter, 
bara warsang atahg, 
baga Patari waior; 

mahaga wateke momot wenku 
wele sikom, Koitur inter. 

Iteke bara warsang ator, 
aneke undi panchankon nagurt ropo 
nengtor 

Patari nengta paja ad sonsai, 
maneke mainang mainank tarib tung- 
seke dantor, 
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THE RA) CONOS 


Then suddenly on a veranda 
He saw her grinding wheat. 

On a veranda sat >ianVo 
Gnnding wheat for wages * 

There she was' ‘Aha! ’ he exclaimed 
Now her eye fell on the Pardhan, 

And seeing him tlierc she thought 
This m hts precious silk robe, is my 
brother in law the Pardhan, 

My san flap I must tie' ' 

Now what did she do for a flap’ 

Here and there she looked, picked up 
a rag to tuck m as a flap" 

Looking straight ahead Ilirasuka saw 

Ha' Isn t this slic’ ’ 

He exclaimed, while she went on gnnd 
ing the wheat 

After grinding 'he gathered the flour 
And went to the cast of the vilfagc 
As she walked off Hira«uka followed 
Following he went with her 
All people all villagers, 

Elders and great patcU said 
‘'^Vhat a fool is this Pardhan, 

To run after that woman 
Following llie bitch he runs off ” 

Her home was a hut of castor stalks 
And he followed her there 
In a cracked gourd she took water, 
And broke into violent vseeping 
“IVhy have you come brother in law’ 
Have you come to look on my 
misery’ 

Thus the four vwatches passed 
He stayed one day, 

He stayed two days, 

‘ I have come to lake you away. 

Go with me’ he said 
‘ No I won t come, brother in law,” 
she said. 

Beseechingly Hirasuka urged her, 

But to all urging she only said 
“ No I won't come ” 

‘ Gome with me,’ Hirasuka said, 
Eesctchingly, he urged her 


soneke somat iafnUte nehene sujanloT, 
gohku noTseke manta, 
lapalile \fanko ehile mend 
gohku mors ke manta, 

Manege, oJj-jlia tiar, 

Palafi ineke nehena tiorke mata, 
maneke ctorke maian gatka 
Pafart baj.al andor, 

Agajar ftlarnbar soga iia ta dohka' 
Soga ineke batal hla^ 

Ilindang handang gindang mirlui soga 
dokla, 

dohneke nehna suranlor, Htrasukal 
surneke. 

Are' id bahona bale ide and^ 

Inlotkt gohku rxolla 

*iori faja lindi urpta, 
utpla paja nelen stratymg penla 
Peuneke tan (ajs Iltrsukal penlor 
leiiia paja Ion poja danlor 
Ker iiohin nagurlokur 
dagur dagmk palhhr inter. 

Iter pisa Polofi endur, 

Ian paja dantor, 

holuena bosrapondtr ten paja danlor 

Ineke netunda bongana gurse manta, 

mateke tan paja sotor, 

sola faja ttorta purkaie yet tendta, 

goda gada ernen ligrt mala 

Afime ban u,ati Palan ba^a^ 

Nend naau gosa rumen wah^ 

Ita that pahat bnUs gatkon mata 
Undi dta ator mantor, 
rand diang ator, 

mantor baga mkun poilen waton, 

nime dang intor 

Ineke nana uaion bazia, into, 

yekkal llirasukat factor. 

Lagan gatka, uaion tnia, 

uer Ilirasuka dang mtor, 
jrefhaf Jailor 


1 Lileiitlf pti meauire ekf Iw ng a fmall neature o{ c 

2 Accord ns to old Goad cuctom a arnrred womia diould 
a part cuUr way m ihe p cKflCe o{ het huibands etdea brollwr a 
cuiioin » only « erred on certn n ccreriKm al occaa ana ia lire ab 
Pardhan of Dundna Rnur itancli |o MaaVo Q tfw poet on of 
aecotdnjly Vul ManVoa >ar ta to poor and aha I Aal il has i 
comply w th ihc cusiom 


capacity 

t e up ihe bad Dap of her ttir in 
■I a a ^ of reipecL Nowaday! ihta 
rove epitode H ratuVa as ihe House 
elder bro her a law and la Ireated 
no Dap and she tucla in a rag la 
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“ That day he drove rac a\vay. 

If I return now, once more he \vill 
drive me away,” 

“ No, that he won't do,” he said. 

Then she made ready. 

Making- lier go in front, Hirasuka 
followed behind. 

Thus tliey %vent. 

She walking ahead, he brought her. 
One month passed. 

Two months passed. 

Three months passed, 

Four montirs passed. 

He came to the road to Gudmasur 
Patera; 

Five months going, 

SLv months coming, 

Gudmasur Patera lie reached. 

At tlie sdllage-bordcr she said : 

“ If your patron needs me tell liim to 
come, 

“Let him come u-ith trumpets and 
dmms, 

“ Only 4cn isill I come.” 

\Vith these words she sat down under a 
dondcra tree; 

Leaving her, Hirasuka entered the 
wUage, 

Entered Raur’s house, the great place. 

“Lord, I salute you. 

“ In die name of Benares and tlic god’s 
sacred place I salute you” 

Thus Hirasuka approached 
“Noiv what news has he brought?”^ 
Exclaimed Dundria Raur, and gave him 
a brass jug of -water; 

Hirasuka first washed the ‘ leg ’ of 
Hirabai, his fiddle, 

Then he washed his own feet. 

Raur gave him a mat to sit on. 

Gave him pipe and tobacco. 

Then Hirasuka smoked his pipe. 
“■\\Tiat have you achieved?” 

“Have I not brought her! Let there 
be music.” 

All was made ready, 

The Raur folk beat die great drums 
Then sounded die disk-drums. 

Two trumpets blew. 

Kettle-drums diundercd, 

Bugles rang out. 


Ad jicti iiakun pesusi purtit 
nendn inidc woki unde pesusi purkil 

ineke pesusi piiron injcTC, saurc mata. 

Munc kitoT Hirasukal paja ator, 

ata paja danton. 

Munc kisi tvosck mantor, 
undi mahina ator, 
rand maliinang ator, 
mund mahinang ator, 
natung mahinang ator, 

Gudmasur Patcrata sari ivasikc; 

Aping rnahtnang sonckc, 
sarung mahinang tvaneke, 

Gudmasur Patcrat ropo ivasi motor. 
Shcat poro wasi manta: 

Niwor dhaninku khas mandar tc 
waiyir 

muneik ivaja gaja pcsi waiyir, 

waia paja nana note waka, 

Waka injere Awat poro dondcra mara 
bud uta; 

uta paja Hirasukal Palari nagur tropo 
nengtor, 

ncngla paja Raurta ron andargandc 
nengtor. 

Bapu diwanjahar, 

Kasijahar, ivarawarjahar. 

Hirasukal ivator. 

Nendn bata khabur talor? 
injikun, kohomandal jaritc ycr sitor; 

ycr sila paja nend Hirabai kikrita kal- 
pankari kitor, 

tsauta lanwa kalkpankari kitor. 

Kita paja sukwasal tsaupra sitor, 
chutaki famuk sitor, 
sita paja chuia untor. 

Batal bahan kiti? 

Silc sonji taton! zvaja gaja ai. 

Saura manfer 

Raurk jangi dolkcna zvaja anta, 
kanki dapna surang anlang, 
ata paja jora peprena waja anta, 
nagara nek anta, 
bcrcka ronjanta. 
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Tut FAJ COVBS 


At once the fi« brother grandsircs 
gathered. 

One and t\senty sons gathered, 

Twelve kinsmen gathered 
Handsome SinvaiavaJ the clan jwtcst 
came, 

Relauons and clansmen all came to- 
gether 

\Vhy was there music, they came to sec 
hleanwhile at the village boundary 
Under the dondera tree sat 
Manko of thirty two shapes 
Saint Lke god I ke Ketnputtor, 
Ketnsaral Bandesaral came to th“ 
mother 

In thirty two jets her milk spurted 
par par par 

Spurted into the mouth of Bandesara 
And then he sat on her Up 
\^’hat happened to Bandesara’ 

The sound of music approached 
\\’hat form would he take’ 

In this world what should it be’ 
Manko bccamc the whisk Ganca 
MALU 

And Ketrifuttok kenttSARAt. 
Bandesara stood vf as the Brother 


Ntaiu lamun nair iadur mite maUr, 

ektLts putrahr mire maler, 
parenda jank kurahr mire maler 
keu sobatOT Smialaial keforal mire 
mater, 

alum Lulum set saga mire mast 

bahan gaja tsaja suja danier 
Sondan gafka suat poro dondera 
matn bud uin snanto 
kfanko balu maijana sail yogi 
deiuiumbi hetripufiar 
helrisaral Bandesaral auua naga sonfi 
malar, 

maneke baits darana pat parpatpar 
mstania, 

Bandesarena lor^aga aranta 
aran gatka karate sonp utor 
Bandesaral uden gatka balal anla? 
Uaja gajote katum tiattt 
bata maija ante? 

Duniyat ropo balal anla? 

Cangomotli ehauwur anta \lanko, 

ala pafa fietnpullor, Ktlrtsarel 
BanJesaral btrodat salt asi nilla 


6FEAR KEAO 

Then with music they came, 

But Manko was not to be seen 
A WHISK AFPEAREO 
The brother spear mead was there 
Sinvalaval the clan pnest lifted 
The god on his right shoulder 
Placed the god in a pot, then took » 
up, 

The wedding rhythm then stilled 
Now placing the god s rhythm 
All returned to the >iIUge 
Put down the god beside Gaburaki, 
Then all rejoiced 

Here and there the sp dcr s thread 
broke 

Now came the rain with great force. 

Ram came and all were happy, 

That year all was well, 

Wells filled and tanks filled 
Great was the joy 
Our ood tt is our cod' 

**Tundi Rakshasa s daughter, 

I From tk* momfflt of MmIo i ni 
»» U4it«r or P*a 


II aja gajole sonji manier, 
maneke surteke Atanko site, 
thauuur duanta, 
biTadar sale manta 
Siiwalaoal haSoral mtndol poro 
Una bujale Raitar uafat 
•n;i kuTui toga uarst tan pilot, 

pua paja marming doth band ala 
ala pafa nendu pen dolL paseke 
nenifii nagure uanter 
iiata pafa Gaburaki laga inter, 
trie pafa balobat kuski ater, 
nendu gopera nul benda hake ala 

baga laga pendu vuarsan pir fore foje 
male 

Pit u.ala anand ater, 
tjand itofarn tsohot ala 
kubi mnta, tarai ninfa, 
anand ala 

Afecua pen, pen ala! 

Tundi rakhasana miar 

r«i OKHmorpkou* tx«h , t referred lo coJ!«l rely 
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“ The diamond goddess Manko, 

“ Ketriputtor Ketrisaral 
“Bandesara is our Brother Spear- 
head 

“ Let us avorship the god !” 

Brothers seven, the grandsires gathered. 
Fourteen men, the fathers gathered, 
One-and-t\venty sons assembled, 
Twelve related kinsmen gathered. 

Then Sirivalaval, the clan-priest 
And Hirasuka, diey too assembled. 

At the god’s place, the sacred feast 
place they put dorvn the god. 

Then in procession circled the village, 
Went to the sacred shelter of branches. 
Performed there the rites of the house. 
Sisters five, the wives of the priests’-kin 
Greeted Raitar the god; 

Sister’s five, the wives of the chiefs kin 
Greeted Raitar die god ; 

Sisters five, the wives of clansmen. 
Greeted Raitar the god ; 

Sisters five, the Pardhan women 
Greeted the god. 

To the tree-shadowed rest-place they 
went 

In pious gathering, in friendly gather- 
ing they sat. 

Then went to the sixteen springs of the 
river Narbada. 

Bathed there Raitar, the god, 

And then returned to the village. 

Then followed the rite of homed goats. 
Now see! of goats ivith silvery fore- 
heads, ; 

They sacrificed cocks with spurs, 

And cocks ivith great combs. 

Sacrificed cows two years old, 

Then performed the sacred rites, 
Completed the rites of Raitar, the god. 

There sat in pious gathering and 
friendly assembly, 

At last they untied the god Raitar, 

And returned to the village, 

For five and five days, fully ten days 
they held the god’s feast. 

From there the Raur folk returned 
Each man returned to his home. 


Hiradevi Manko, 

Keiriputtor Ketrisaral 
Bandcsaral biradar sale ator, 

marat penk tunkat! 

Tamun siwir tadur mire masi, 
chauda jan habur mire mater, 
ekwis putralir mire masi, 
parenda jank kuralir mire mater, 
Sirivalaval katoral mire mator, 
Hirasukal mire mator. 

Pengara warwagara pen reimar 

reisi nar tirimar, 

tirit paja bohurjar mandop ne waimar 

wata paja roiaman yetmar, 

serial siyung katorek awena 

man Raitar yetmar; 

serial siyung patlek awena 

Raitar man yetmar; 

serial siyung kutmek awena 

Raitar man yetmar; 

serial siyung Paiari wotak awekna 

man yetmar. 

Tcisi romi mara baskera sonmar, 

sonji sola paja ram saba sadur saba 
udmar, 

sora darkena Narbad gangatc sonji 
waimar, 

Raitarun yer mihimar, 
mihit paja nate waimar. 
wata paja kohkwatang, 
nend sura! cliandralik bakrana bojun 
anta, 

ala paja aralkwatang gogring, 
tsumaralik gogring puja aimar, 
sungras padana bojan aimar, 
ata paja neki badi pura kimar, 
kita paja Pen Raitar neki badi puri 
kimar. 

Kita paja ram saba sadur saba ata, 

ala paja Pen Raitar kali kimar, 
kita paja waimar, nate waimar, 
pachana pack, daha rozkna penk aimar. 

Bagatur aga Raurk tsentse mater 
bona ron wor tsentse mater. 
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tllfc 8AJ CONUS 


The Myths of the Seven Pantor Brothers 


h\ e-brother clans, as \vell as of the special role played by chauwur and 
sale, that one might expect to find pirallcl myths current among the 
seven and four-brother clans Jor these phratnes too worship their 
Persa Pen with the symbok of chauwur and sale and the identity of the 
ritual leaves little doubt that in all the four phratnes the sentiment 
permeating the cult is essentially the same Yet most of the mj'ths told by 
the Pardhms of the seven and four brother clans do not contam any 
talcs comparable to those of Sungalturpo, Manko, Rat Bandar and 
Bandesara In cxplaimng the chauwur and sale the Pardhans of these 
two phratnes either confine themselves to the story common to all four 
km groups, the institution of the Persa Pen vvonhip by Pahandi Kupar 
Lmgal, or tell of the acquisition of a chauwur and a sale by some clan 
hero, but not always of a mctamorphic ongin 

Many myths of the seven brother phratry and particularly those 
told by Pardhans of Mesram clan lay moreover greater emphasis on 
the cult of Sn Shek, the serpent god ’ 

than on that of the Persa Pen, and 
coTuistcntics lesuUmg from a combin. 

Here I will quote first a verbal translaticm ol a hymn that recounts 
the establishment of the Persa Pen cult by the seven-brother clans after 
their departure from the ancestral village of Dhanegaon It is the ver- 
sion reated by Maravi Pardhans of the Mescla fchandnn, but contains 
also a short reference to the special cult of the Buigoita Mesram who 
revere Panior, their legendary ancestor, and the god Sn Slick 

The seven brothers left Dhanegaon and went to Bourmachua 
wath Its hamkts of Apichimin, Tupachikeri. Kakavrf'in.l'i 


k.i, up jvrtUui JO inty went to the hill Bashadongar Ardalgurdal 
Bormal hictta and placed Raitar (obviously the sale) m a golden nest 
Then the father Jugad Raur, Sondcvi, the mother, and the grand- 
WbAS crmjVaTi6 \xoaian') and there estab- 

lished Raitar (obviously the chauwur) in Little Mesela and Great 
Mescla, the village of Raitar i - -v- 

Maravi and after him Korvi ’ ' 

Verma, Mesram and last of al . 
they were 


ivn, * 1 r a kati sticL” 

TOcrc did they go’ They went to the hery Jangu Eai " Give us a 
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kati for Raitar,” they' said. And to the seven brothers Jangu Bai gave 
a kati. Then with tlic kafi they went to Mesala and brought Raitar 
from Bormal hill in tlie village Sonctachipotasonpakar. “ Now let us 
hold the rites of Raitar!” 

At the time of the feast the seven brothers, the grandfathers 
gathered ; Son Raur performed the rites. Jugad Raur performed the 
rites, then the sex’en brothers stood up to worship Raitar. Who came 
then? Our fourteen families gathered. They sacrificed a cliicken, 
cutting it in two. and the sacrificer was IMaravi; one beat a drum 
(dol) and he became Dol IMaravai. one held a sword {kanda) and he 
became Kandadar Maravi, one held a torch {biidli) and he became 
Budiikar Maravi, one held a spear {balian) and he became Balian 
Maravi. ^Vhcrc did they go then? Kandada Maravi \vent to Deo- 
garh, Bulaikar Maravi went to Kalkas Balpura. 

At Bourmachua lived Panior. The se\-cn gi'andfathcrs, the eight 
brothers assembled; then Panior divided the sale. Panior said to 
Mesram : “ You stay here in Bourmachua and perform the sacred 
rites, in my name you shall perform tlrem ; I am the sale, I am the 
god, having joined the ranks of the gods here I \\dll stay.* You seven 
brothers shall stay in Sonetachipotasonpakai'. You seven brothers 
come and stand near me, I have become a god, to the sev-en kin-groups 
I am now ghdng sc\’en sale.’^- Having given them the sale he entered 
tlic world of gods. 

Then Son Raur, tlie jNfesclkar Maravi, stood up holding the 
kati stave ; in Mcsela he stood up, in Mesela he ci'ccted the kati. ^Vhen 
he performed the sacred ritual, he called the Pardhan. Holding the 
fiddle, the Pardhan sat in front, the katora Maravi Nagbar crouched 
to make the offerings ; Sudia the Pardhan played the fiddle. After the 
sacrificial rite they said ; “ Ncxw let us tie up Raitar.” The seven 
brothers, the grandfathers, went to the Ardal Gurdal Bomral hill and 
placed Raitar in the golden nest. Then they returned. The seven 
brothers 'lived at Sonetachipotasonpakarwaj-warbiri, Raitar remained 
on tire Bormal hill. And in all the years after they performed the 
rites of Raitar and lived on their land.” 

This song combines tvvo ideas: the belief that at the time of the 
Gonds’ dispersal from Dhanegaon each phratry brought a Persa Pen, a 
brother sale, %vith them, and the belief that later some of the human 
ancestors turned into gods and were henceforth worshipped. Here the 
division of the sale, the iron spear-head, as the visible symbol of the 
Persa Pen into eight pieces explains the existence of a sale in each clan ; 
and the deification of Panior refers to the speciad cult of the Buigota 
branch of the Mesram clan, of which more wll be said presently. The 

1. Nanai sale, nanai pen, devasian as! I'ge mandanton nano. 

2. There seems to be a certain confusion in regard to ibe number of brothers: for Taram, the 
son of Kamtabuda. is considered the youngest and eighth brother of the seven Panior brothers, and 
f<jr this reason the phratry is somolime} described ns Atrycn Saga (eight brother kin-group). 
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hymn mate no mention of a chauvmr. n sacred Khish, >>“' 
earned that h.s, like the chawmr^ all Maravi 
and represented Manko For though the wife of a fnc broAer man 
and now rerered as Pena Pen of the free brothers phratry Manko sought 
help from Pamor (cl p aog) when her husband turned her away and 
in commemoration of tins visit and on account of the black lock she 
gave as token Pamor tied a blade chauwur in her name, and the s^en 
brother clans revere her now together wnh Malcsmg Rajtar, their Fersa 
Pen I 


try, t 

tions ol a glorious past m distant Deogarh far to the north m the Central 
Provinces where Maravi Rajas were powerful rulers The history of 
the Mesram clan, on the other hand and particularly its Butgoita branch, 

IS intimately linked with many localities in the Adtiabad hills, and the 
very great number of Gonds and Pardhans of this clan suggests that 
here lay an old centre of this clan I propose therefore to give the lengthy 
story of the seven Pamor brothers as told by a Mesram Pardhan of the 
Butgoita family 

InBourmaclma* bved ' r-n i 

Worsdevi* and his wife Sondcvi 
gold and silver was theirs but v 

brothers were still small boys, a great disease ravaged the land, Jajkial 
and Rukdevi Vi orsdevi and Sondcvi and all the mhabitanu of liour- 
machua were destroyed , only the seven Pamor brothers were spared 
seven small boys the youngest as yet unable to walL 

How shall we live, they said to each other, “ where shall we 
Find food’ ’ So they lamented and cned m the deserted village At 
last the eldest brother thouptu — i -« 

tance < • 

S 

late in u i. wamig uiey reached seven cattle sheds which belonged 
to seven Golkur® brothers of Sonedhandartn It was growing dark 
and they sheltered in one of the cattle sheds Now near Sonedhan 
dartri lived a tigress who every night broke into one of the cattle 
sheds and slew the Golkur brothers bulb and cows But that night 
when the tigress came and saw the jHerprog PjmJfv ch.KWra}, skt 
stopped and thought “ These arc the Pamor boys from i^urmachua 
sons of Worsdevi, grandsons of Jaikial — ^vhet^ dwell the children of 
so great a home I will wreak no harm * And qmetly she went away 

1 Wmi fiti •wnS >Se p Ktilapui P, U aa Taltx] 
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Next morning the Golkur brothers were well pleased for their 
cattle had suffered no harm. They found the boys, and hearing 
tliat they were the Panior brothers, they decided to adopt the children, 
for they tlicmselves ^vere childless ; thus each Golkur took one Panior 
into his house. 

For twelve years the boys lived with the Golkur brothers, learn- 
ing to herd cattle. From time to time the Golkurs gave the boys their 
maimed cattle, calves \vith broken legs, blind cows, bulls with sore 
feet, and the Panior brothers, touching the animals with a rod, made 
them whole. Thus they started raising a herd and so rapidly did their 
cattle increase that after twelve years their wealth was as great as 
that of the Golkurs and among their animals ^vas one very fine bull. 

Then the Panior thought of Bourmachua and resolved to return 
to their o^\^l land. With sorrowful hearts the Golkur brothers let them 
depart. Driving their herds before them, the seven Panior brothel's 
took the road to Bourmachua, passing on the way Indraveli-Injarveli,^ 
the seat of a Raja of Tsakati clan. Now the Tsakati Raja was the 
Panior boys’ mother’s brother and meeting him in the forest where he 
was hunting, they reproached him for his neglect at the time of their 
parents’ death. So vioilent were they that the Raja feared for his 
life ; hastily he returned home and told his daughter of the unpleasant 
encounter. 

But the seven brothers continued on their way to Gaurapura on 
the land of Bourmachua. There they first built a pen with a wall 
of stone for their cattle ; then they built houses. The elder brothers 
did the ^vork of house and fields and the youngest grazed the cattle. 

The Tsakati Raja’s daughter could not rid her mind of the 
Panior boys \vho had frightened her father and his huntsmen by their 
violent reproaches. So secretly one night she left her parents’ house 
and going to Bourmachua entered the house of the Panior brothers. 
All slept ; quietly she did the housework, prepared food and fetched 
water, but at dawn she stole away. In the morning each brother asked 
the other who had been up ^vorking so early, but all said that they 
had slept. Each night thereafter the same thing happened and 
at last the eldest brother decided to keep watch. But as night wore on 
he dropped off to sleep and next morning the housework had again 
been completed ; so it was on the five following nights when each of 
the next five brothel's tried to keep awake. At last it %vas the turn of 
the youngest brother. He cut his finger and into the wound put 
chillies ; all night long the pain kept him awake and he saw die Tsa- 
kati-Raja’s daughter enter the house. When she had finished the 
work, he caught her and woke his brothers. Thus cornered the girl 
declared that she was their mother’s brother’s daughter, and hearing 
this the eldest brother decided to marry her. 

1, A village op the Utnur-Gudi Ha'nur roa^. 
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For scseral^ ears she U\cdhappilj ssith the seven Pamor broth^ 
Then one da> shf* to’d her husband that she ssxiuld like to Msit her 
parents Tosether the> set out for Indrav cli In the dense forest she 
left her husband on the pretext of relies in? herself, and turning into 
a tigress fell upon hun and killed him After a few days the Xsakati 
Raja s daughter went again to Bourmachua and told the six younger 
brothers that her husband was staying on wath his parents m laav But 
when the days pa^ed and he failed to return, the next eldest brother 
insisted on going to fetch hun, bidding his sister in law go w ith him 
to Indraveli * *’ 

killed her brotl ' 

Pamor brother ’ 

all his cattle which he must needs leave without a herdsman, to the 
bull Borum Deo ' On the way the woman turned again into a tigress 
but seeing her coming the Pamor boy invoked all his gods and his 
ancestors, pray ing In the hea\ ens moon and sun, m the earth Raja 
Shek,* Gurdal Malesmgh Rukdeva Sonde\ i, Jajkial and ^\ orsdeva sav c 
me' Oh Raja Shek lord of the earth, give me a place m your 
realm' He had hardly spoken when the ground opened and he 
disappeared into th* land of Shek, over him the ground closed m 
before - u / »• • grew a mango- 

tree formed on the 

branch 

Now in one of the mangoes was Panior’s life* and knowing this 
the iiiire^ watched the fruit day and night, but a crow came and 
earned off tne mango m which was Paruor’s life It flew aw-ay and 
passing over a tank belonging to the Raja Soyam Surwesi the cto\« 
dropped the fruit into the water, where it was swallowed by a bodt 
fish 

At that tim<" D-’ti ^ _ - -p 

weeks she hade , 

be Iud.y Soon 

home On the wav a voice *u- c i-j _ «tp ^ 

ful , I am Par t . 

open the fish . 


* -ja ouiwesi and when she heard of the boy who brought 

knew at once that he must be Pamor Agam she 
ploti^ to kill hun. She complamed to her husband of sore eyes, say- 
ing she needed ugcr s imlk to cure them, ^\^lcn no one \ olunteercd to 
1 W1 <1 iK« .t«, P^. W1 ea pp 421-13? 
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procure the milk, she persuaded the Raja to send Panior on the danger- 
ous errand. But Panior brought the tiger’s milk and later when she 
demanded bear's milk he succeeded in bringing the bear’s milk. At 
last fearing the Rani would sooner or later find a way of killing him. 
Panior told the Raja of her former misdeeds. Greatly shocked, the 
Raja summoned a panchayat and the Rani ^vas banished from his 
\*illage. Weeping she returned to Indraveli, her home-svillage, but 
she dared not appear before her parents; instead she turned into a 
sakto, a stone still revered by the Gonds of the vicinity. 

Panior, however. Avent to Bourmachua. There he found his cattle 
unharmed, still guarded by Borum Deo, the divine bull. Then he 
married the two daughters of the Atram Raja of Sitagondi, Maehal- 
turpo and Machalindur, and after a little while he took the Raur 
daughter Kamkabuda of Gudmasur Patera as his third wife. 

Panior’s bull Borum roamed the countryside, doing great harm 
to crops and fields. One day the bull went to Utnur and broke into a 
Koli’s garden, but the Koli followdng his track to Chapapur near 
Shampur, shot him dead. As the Koli cut up the carcass, first sever- 
ing a leg, it turned into stone. Just then Panior passed by and seeing 
his bull dead grieved greatly; he brought five goats and sacrificed 
them to appease the offended god. This is why up to this day Gonds 
give offerings to the petrified bull at Shampur. 

So Panior lived with the three wives in Bourmachua; but for 
twelve years he performed no rites in honour of the gods, nor did he 
celebrate any feast. Then one day Kamkabuda said to the two elder 
•wives : “ In my father’s village the gods’ rites were held in Bhawe 
and at the time of Divali the men danced with Akara drums, but 
here people hold no feasts ! They do not even perform the first fruit 
rites. In my father’s village the katora and the Pardhan were called 
to arrange for the worship of gods, but Panior, so great and so rich a 
man, does nothing.” But the two other women quietened her saying: 
“ What does that matter? Are we not rich and prosperous? What 
else do we need?” 

One night, however, when Panior had gone to bed and his wives 
believed him sleeping, they talked again amongst themselves, and 
the youngest again began complaining; “ For twelve years we have 
lived here, yet no relative or kinsman has come to our husband’s 
house, no brother, no brother’s son and no sister’s husband has ever 
come to see him. Can it be that he has no father and no grandfather? 
Bulls are his uncles and buffaloes his brothers!” 

Panior hearing this was greatly distressed, and he went to his 
court-house. “ Where is my Pardhan?” he thought, " Where are my 
kinsmen? What profits me all my wealth if even my own wives sneak 
like this?” ^ 

When his waves saw^ how* wwried he w^as, they were sorry for 

-15 
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their foolish Morils mil Kamlibada sent a messnc to Giidm^r 
Patera, asking her brothers to come to Bourmachut because she ha 
quarrelled her husband Two of her brothere set o'Ji ^ once, 
and as they approached Bouitnachua, Panior sat\ them , and he saiti 
tohimsclf ‘ ISotonl> docs my wife bbmc me for having no relations, 
but now she has called her brothers to take her away ’ 

So when Kts brothers m law entered the court house, he tumcti 
aw a> and did not return their greeting In vam they saluted him ^d 
tned to catch hu cjc. At last they said “ If >ou have quarrelled 
with your wife, it is not our fault, but don’t grieve over what she 
has said Take our advice, and all vviU be well and you will find your 
kinsmen ’ These words greatly cheered Pmior His brothers m-law 
instructed him to load all hjs guns and big cannons, and then to sacn* 
fice goats before them This done, they vvaitcd for davvn and with 
the first glimmer of light, fired off every gun and cannon in Bour* 
machua 

In distant IVairagatb’ the House Pardhan of the seven brother 
folk heard the noise and v^nking said to his vinfc “ \S hat noise from 
the directions of Bourmachua’ Can v»ar have broken out’ Is some 
raja besieging the town’ ’ 

"■For fvdly twelve yeats you have not been to see Paruor, you 
know nothing of what may have happened in Bourmachua You had 
belter go and see’ 

So the Pardhan took his fiddle Hirabai and his spear and made 
the round of all hts patrons Fust he went to the Maravn brothers 
then to the Marskola brother, then to the Korv eta brother, then to 
die Purka brother, then to the Verma brother and fast of all to the 
Pandcra and Mesram hroUiers To all he said “ For many years 
you have not wsilcd Panior, for tweUe years you haw not seen his 
face Now a great noise has come from Bourmachua, it may be that 
he IS m trouble' Let us all hurry to Bourmachua'” 

Then all the brothers summoned their followers, harnessed 
horses and elephants packed up their tents, and set out for Bour 
machua Outside the village they pitched their camp and alone the 
Pardhan entered the house of Panior and made his ceremonial greet 
mg Then Pamor’s wives knew that their house Pardhan had amv etl, 
and after giving him food, they sent him to ihe court house There 
he found Paruor, and told him that all his father’s brother s sons had 
am\cd 

^Together Panior and the Pardhan went to the mango-grove where 
h ^ ^ ^ greeting they 

^ ' ' ■ Jer of huv guns 

^ * ' But Panior re- 

I ■ his was es had 

I v« A, „„ o{ , ajuMj „ Ae Ceniral 
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chided him that he had no father and no brothers and no kmsmen. 

Then Panior sent the Pardhan to fetch his wives ; the three came 
dressed in tlteir best clothes and laden with precious jewels, and Panior 
bade them greet his kinsmen in ceremonial fashion. So his uncles and 
father’s brother's sons, and all his kinsmen stood up in lines three and 
four fields long, and his -wives had to make obeisance to each, before 
each they had to kneel and touch his feet with the forehead. Soon 
their knees, heads and elbows w'crc sore : they grew dizzy -with so much 
bending and stooping, but wiien the Pardhan w''ould have led them 
atvay, Panior ordered them to go on, saying: “ You have said that 
only bulls, buffaloes and goats arc my brothers and kinsmen ; no^v you 
shall gi-eet e\'cry single one of them in the proper %vay !” The w'omen 
w’ere sorely tried, and at last his relations begged Panior to forgive 
them, and he allo^vcd them to be led back to the village. 

Then his kinsmen said : “ If you do not need us, w^e will return 
to our villages.” 

" No,” replied Panior, “ fii*st let us worship our god.” 

“ We haN’c come for war, not for the worship of gods. \Ve have 
brought guns not offerings with us.” 

" Is there not plenty of everything in my house? Take w^hatever 
you need.” 

Then they took chickens, goats and calves, vermilion, turmeric 
and incense, and set out for the sea. Five days they journeyed before 
they reached the shore and saw' beyond the great water the sacred 
golden shrine wiiere their god dw'clt. Early next morning Panior and 
his brothers bathed, and then he asked Itlara\i, the eldest brother, to 
cross the sea and fetch the god, promising villages and riches as a 
reward; but Maravi refused and after him all the other brothers 
likewise refused. At last Panior declared that he himself would bring 
the god and told his brothers to play drums and the Pardhans to play 
trumpets w'hile they awaited his return. 

Panior entered the water; at first it reached to his ankles, then 
to his knees and at last to his cliin. Then all his kinsmen lamented, 
for fear their brother would drowm ; but Panior cut some lotus leaves 
and floating on them swam across the sea. 

At last he came to the golden shrine and stepping ashore tied a 
cloth round his neck. He found the great house of Raja Shek,^ but 
the god himself w'as absent, he had gone to the land of precious jewels 
to eat pearls and gold. Budiya, the guardian of the temple, asked 
Panior who he was: “ I am Panior of Bourmachua! Though your 
god is not here, let me look inside the shrine!” At first Budiya 
refused, but at last Panior persuaded him to open the door so that 
he might peep in with one eye. Inside Panior saw the god’s throne 

In iWs version the $erpenl-god Shek, who in anolker mylh is described as carrying the earlh 
on bis head, is referred to allernativcly as Raja Shek and Sri Shek, ihe sloiy-leller v.iryine the name 
at bis discretion. 
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surioundcd with golden thrcnds strung suth pan learcs Then lit 
opened the door a Jutlc further so as to see both eyes then 
flung It n idc open and sat on the threshold Suddenly he jumped up 
and in one leap seated himself on the god s throne 

No, no' cried Budiya, "Don’t do that' Get out, get out 
Pamor' If Shek finds yaiu here, he \m 11 kill me, — off ^\alh you' 

ButPamor was deaf to his protests and imokcdRaja Shek and a” 
the gods, he called on his jono’ the fi\e brother folk, the six brotlwr 
folk, and the four brother folk Then he plucked one of the god s 
pan lea\ es from the golden thread and put it into his mouth, six more 
he took for his brothers Tlien he saluted the angry Budiya and re* 
turned across the sea the way he had come 

There as great rejoicing among his kinsmen hen Panior stepped 
ashore, but he had to confess he had not found the god, only seen his 
temple, as a proof he gave to each brother one of the pan leaves 
Then all said " What use are all these animals for sacrifice when 
there is no god ^ We will return home ’’ And w ith these w ords they 
scattered food offerings into the sen and returned to their owm v illagcs. 
But Panior went to Bourmachua and resolved to spend the contents 
of his treasure house on alms to all who enme to his door 

Now when Raja Shek returned to his temple he smelt tlic smell 
of man And he abused Budiya who at last admitted that Panior 
had been the mtruder “So muchwealthhavelheapcdontheman/ 
said Raja Shek m great WTath,” and now he comes and defiles my 
shrine. This shall be his end, I will go and destroy him " 

So Rajn Shek, m the shape of an enormous cobra, swam through 
the sea and went towards Bourmachua First he pas'^cd Chandapur* 
and Bhandak* and came then to Dewara* where hills barred his way 
west and «outh So he battered against them and broke a way 
through* Then he went through Jangaon® and down the Moar 
valley, climbed up to Sitagondi, the seat of the Atram Rajas, and 
passing Polcsar, Bumur, Komur and Harapnur came to Kanchan- 
path ’ From there he slid down the steep slopes to Kavala Great 
was the heat of the day, and he went to the Godavari to bathe Near 
the village of Astanmargu he swam m the nv er Then he turned 
northwards By way of Kalcra, Udampur,* Birsaipct, Utnur, Sham- 
pur, Indraveli and Arkapur’ he readied at last Bourmachua , at the 
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village-boundary he halted. Ready to devour all the people of Bour- 
machua he opened his moutlr ; so wde did he open it that his lower 
jaw rested on the earth while the upper jaw touched the sky and shut 
out the sun. 

Just then Chiringibhat. a chief of mendicants, was on his way to 
Bourmachua, for the news of Paniors generosity had spread far and 
wide. When he saw Sri Shek ivith gaping jaws he put grass in his own 
mouth, tied a cloth round his neck and approached Sri Shek with 
folded hands, begging him to spare Bourmachua and its people.^ 
Seven lines Chiringibhat drew' across the path with his staff, sa>ang : 
“ If you dare to cross these lines, you Avill be cut in small pices ; but 
if you stay w'hcre you arc, I wdll call Panior and he Asill come wdth all 
his people to worship you.” 

To this Sri Shek agreed. So Chiringibhat went to the court- 
house w'here Panior was sitting with high officers, jagirdars, and jama- 
dai'S. Chiringibhat greeted him respectfully and said : “ I came to 
Bourmachua to ask for a gift, but Sri Shek stands at the boundai7 
and shuts out the sun, ready to devour you all. Ho^\’ever, do not 
fear. 1 will shmv ^tju a wray of appeasing the god : take seven loads of 
milk, seven loads of curd, seven loads of sugar, and seven loads of eggs, 
all these carr)' to the village-boundary. 

The people of Bourmachua followed this advice and Chiringibhat 
told them to pour all the food into Sri Shek’s huge mouth. “ I have 
eaten pearls and gold, but never have I tasted tilings as sweet as this,” 
thought Sri Shek ; he ivas greatly pleased and at last shut his mouth 
and in a friendlier mood asked Panior w’hy he had come to the golden 
shrine beyond the sea. Then Panior explained, he had gone ivdth no 
evil thought, but only to summon Sri Shek, so that he and his kinsmen 
might Nvorship their god. 

“ Do not come to my shrine beyond the sea. Bourmachua shall be 
your place of worship. Here shall be your sbeteen sati and eighteen 
kamk,- from Astanmargu you shall fetch water, and at Bourmachua 
you shall worship me. Here once every twelve months, all relatives 
and kinsmen shall gather and perform the sacred rites.” 

Then Sri Shek entered the village and going through all the 
streets, pointed out each place where his rites should be held. On 
leaving Bourmachua he took the big Maisama of stone from the 
entrance and carried it aw'ay with him. Then he turned east and 
passing the villages of Jamgaon, Usegaon, Polesar and Sitakara,-* went 
to Sitagondi to see <his maternal kinsmen. Reaehing Sitagondi he 
thought: “ What is the use of carrying this Maisama so far? I wall 

1 . To approach a person with grass in one’s mouth is in India a well known way of expressing’ 
humility; the supplicant indicates thereby that he is no better than cattle. Gonds always wrap a cloth 
round the head when worshipping the gods. 

2. Sati are symbols of female ancestors, the symbols of great male ancestors. 

3. All villages in Utnur Taluq. 
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die, their death will ahvays be on my conscience; and he spat out 
the \vater. Once more there was water in the tant, but instead of 
being dear, it was white, having mixed wth the miiV. in Sri SheV s 
stomadi, and to this day the water in the tank of Bhnndak. is white like 
milk At last Sri Shck. reached the sea and returned to his golden 
shnne. 

But Panior remained in Bourmachua and after tivelvc months 
at the time of the Pus full moon, he went to /Vstanmargu on the Goda- 
vari. made offerings in remembrance o! Sri Shek's bath, took Goda- 
vari water and earned it to Bourmachua At the new moon he per- 
formed the sacrifiaal rites for Sn Shck on the bare ground, and close 
by on a small hillock he built a shrine for the satt and worshipped 
there too And thus u has been done, generation after generation- 
In tins version of the Panjor myth as told by Pardhans of the 
Buigoiia khandan of the Mesram dan no mention is made of the cult 

nf ftiA P-vr-, P— — J V . » 


- a-— ivatiai oijoyeu any cult at Bourmachua. Many 

Gonds and Pardhans of (he Buigoita sub-cbn say indeed that they do 
not worship any Persa Pen like other Goods, but that their great god is 
Sn Shek, 

The Nagabin* branch of the Mesram clan on the other hand 
observes the worship of Persa Pen like any other Gond clan, and the 
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the danger of entering the water, but Mestam the youngest dived into 
the sea and the vn atcr-spirit Sati Asria took him to a golden shrine guard- 
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cliauwar and a sale. Both these he stole and returned %vitli them to 
his brothers, ^\‘llen he reached the shore, the seven brothers prepared a 
great sacrificial feast in honour of Kati Kolasur Jcitur, represented by 
the white chauwur, and Gurda Malcsing Raitai', represented by the sale. 
But they could not decide tvho should officiate at the rites and they pray- 
ed to Maliadco ; “ Now -we have a god, but Ave have no priest to conduct 
the wTirship.” Then Mahadeo sent them Laudaskura to act as katora 
and be the guardian of chauwur and sale. 

\\’'hcn they returned to Bourmachua they cleared a sacred place 
[pen-gara warawar-gara) , installed there chauwur and sale, and began 
to celebrate a feast. But when Bomagbojun returned home and heard 
that a Panior brother had stolen the sacred objects, he tvent in great 
\\Tath to Bourmachua. There the Panior brothers were celebrating the 
Pei-sa Pen feast widi drums and dancing and did not hear his approach. 
But Chiringibhat stopped him on the village-boundary, promising to 
dcli\'er the entire seven-brodier folk to his vengeance if he went no fur- 
ther. Then in haste Chiringibhat went to Bourmachua and %varncd the 
Panior brothers of tlie danger and instructed them to deceive Sri Shek 
by pouring eggs, sugar and milk into his open mouth. And as Bomag- 
bojun’s upper jaw %vas high up in the sky, he saw not what %vas povu*ed 
into his mouth. “ Is this all?” he asked at last. — " Yes,” answered 
Chiringibhat, “ only girls are left, but no seed of the seven-brother folk 
remains.” 

Then Bomagbojun closed his jatvs and crushing sugar and eggs 
tasted their sweetness, and said: “ Those who robbed me of my pro- 
perty, I have eaten them!” and he was glad. But he did not return to 
the sea, instead he ^vent to Nagabiri^ and there made his home. Later 
Taram, the eighth of the Panior brothers, sometimes also referred to as 
the nephew, was bora, and after establishing the Persa Pen at Bourma- 
chua he ^vent to Nagabiri to perform the rites for Sri Shek; but the 
seven elder brothers remained in Bourmachua. 

Kati Kolasur Jcitur and the Myths of the Four Brother Folk 

Of all the deities revered as Perea Pen the clan-gods of the four 
brother phratry take least shape in the mythology of the Adilabad Gonds. 
While on my very first tour through the highlands of Adilabad I heaad 
of Sungalturpo and Rai Bandai', it was not until four years later — ^at a 
time when the first chapters of this book had already gone to press — 
tliat for the first time I ivas told a myth relating to die deities ivorshipped 
by the four brother clans Avhich was fully consistent with the mjths of 
the other clan-deities. According to all the information previously 
collected — ^and whenever I talked to a Gond or Pardhan of a four-bro- 
ther clan I asked about his clan-god — it seemed that the clans of the 
Nalwen Saga worshipped a single deity kno\ra as Kati Kolasur Jeitur 

1. This is probably the present Nagbir between Chanda and Gondia. 
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'\nd represented by a white chauwur This god wa-j dcsuibcd by some 
as one of the original biradar sale obtained by the Gonds during their 
stay in Dhanegaon, and subsequent!) taken to Ramtek Bamni, but the 
overwhelming majority of Gonds professed complete ignorance as to the 
origin and nature of Kati Kolasur Jcitur Yet not onl> four brother 
clans, but also certain six brother and seven brother clans worship Kati 
kolasur Jcitur, and we have just seen that m a mjth of Mesram clan 
kati Kolasur Jeitur, symbolized by a white chauwur, is established at 
Bourmachua the association of Kati Kolasur Jcitur with a white 
chauwur is indeed almost the only point on which there is general agree- 
ment h all means in Gondi ordinarily the sacred bamboo stive to which 
the chauwur is tied during the Persa Pen feasts, and the term Jcitur is 
sometimes loosely used as a gcncnc tenn for any Persa Pen But I have 
never found a Gond who would definitely assert that the first part of the 
deity s name referred to a kati, and no one was able to explain the word 
Kolasur 

The following short myth which I discovered only recently at the 
end of a long quest, is not at all well knowm, and the teller, Kotnaka 
Jangu, a Gond of a six brother clan, could recall n only in broad outhne 
But being consistent with the well documented myths of Sungalturpo 
and Manko it bears the stamp of authenticity 

According to this myth Kati Kolasur Jeitur « not the name of a 
single deity, but of a divme pair, Jcitur the mother and Kati Kolasur 
the son Jeitur was the daughter of Mahabag Wika and Rai Vagi 
Though both her parents were tigers, she had the likeness of a woman 

• • who 

s there 

arose a quarrel between Bomredeval and his three brothers,* and as a 
result of this quarrel Jcitur and her son were driven from Ramtek 
Bamm 

They went to the valley Bupat Kurwa Gondi, and there in the 
deep forest they remained for man) years "When Kati Kolasur grew 

n V. r t/sl/t I, m ,, U «K«. 1 ^ U ™ 


In a dream his father Bomredeval learnt that hix own, son was. the 
cause of these misfortunes He went out to find him, but his search was 
m vain. Then one day the cattle boys followed their herd mto the valley 
Bupat Kuruwa Gondi and there they saw Jeitur and her son 

^S^len they brought home the news to Ramtek Bamm, Bomredeval 
and all his people went out with drums and trumpets to conduct Jcitur 
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and Kali Kolasur home. 

But as the procession reached the valley, Jcitur turned lierscif into 
a white chauwur and Kati Kolasur was transformed into a sale. These 
were brought to Ramtek Bamni and were henceforth worshipped as the 
Persa Pen of the four-brother folk. Warcsomal became the guardian 
{path) of the Persa Pen, and another of the four brothers assumed the 
office of kotora. 

Another mytli relating to the deities worshipped by the four-brother 
folk at their original home Ramtek Bamni, which I was told by Pusam 
Bhimu, a Pardhart of Gunjala village, gi\'es an alternativ^e explanation 
of the origin of Kati Kolasur Jeitur. 

This myth tells how the four brothers Jangudev, Bomredev, 
Kodcrau and Kodebhira leave Dhanegaon and settle at Ramtek Bamni, 
where shortly afterwards they man-y four daughters of Patal Raja 
Shek. The next part of the story refers to the one-hundred and five 
clans of the four-brotirer folk and to Kodcsungal, the kotora. It also 
refers to seven store-houses in the hill-settlement of Maldongargaon above 
Ramtek Bamni and the fact is mentioned that twelve years pass without 
any rites being performed in Maldongurgaon. 

Jangudev rules over Ramtek Bamni, and the myth relates how after 
twelve years he decides to perform the sacred rites in honour of Iris 
gods. Then follows a description of the rites, at which Kodesungal acts 
as priest and in this four kati, instead of the usual one, are mentioned, 
though there is only one sale. But the name of the deity or deities re- 
vered under these symbols remains undisclosed, and Pusan Bhimu the 
teller of the story could not say more than that the rites were performed 
in honour of the Persa Pen. Five days after the feast Kodesungal dies, 
leardng a rvidow, Sungalsiro, and two sons, Persor Poti and Chudur Poti. 
With the priest dead and his sons small boys, Jangudev abandons all 
religious rites and his mind is set only on the increase of Iris wealth. 
Another tu'elve years pass and neither the first fruit rites nor the clan 
feast in the month of Bhawe are observed. Then one day four gods 
riding on white horses with yellow saddles come from the hill Afaldongar- 
gaon to Ramtek Bamni, and to all those whom they meet they say : “Go 
and tell Jangudc\f and Bomredc\', the ridei's of the four white liorscs bid 
you Ram, Ram.” 

Jangudev is told of the riders and their message, but he fails to 
understand its import. Six months pass and the cult of the gods is still 
neglected. The gods then take council. “ It is no use, brothers,” they 
say to each other, “ he does not remember us.” So they transform them- 
selves into four tigers and prey on tire cattle of Ramtek Bamni. But 
even the complaints of the herdsmen and the destruction of his herds 
bring about no change of heart in Jangudev. 

This episode has a close parallel in a myth of the fi\'C-brothers 
phratry (cf. p. 299), but while there it is Manko and Bandesara who 
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bring misfortune on the house of the obdurate Dundri i Knur, ind only 

Bandesara turns into a tiger, the Pusam Pardhans story 

gods nho avenge the neglect of their cult by destroying Jangutlevs 

* In the course of twelve years Jangudev and his people lose all their 

cittle through th'* ravages of the four Itgers, but still they fail to pro- 
piiiate the gods At last the gods appear to Jangudev m a dream and 
reproach him for abandomng their cult 
‘ At last will you remember us' 

We bve m the shrine on the hiU Maldongargaon 
But our duelling lies m rums, 

No longer do you tend us ^\hat has made you so proud’ 

Herds of cattle we gave you, wealth uc gave you 


Through us you received your domain, 

Through us are you lord of the throne 
Leaving Jangudev the four gods go to the Pardhan HirasuUt and 
address hvm in a sunvUt way The next day the Pardhatv visits his 
patron and tells him of his dream Then Jangudev realizes that the 
four men who appeared to him that night must have been gods and 
gives orders to celebrate the sacred rites. 

In the descnption of this feast we hear again of four katt, but there 
IS no mention of four sale or four ehauwur, and the deity is referred to 


in the smgular The rites conform closely to those of a Persa Pen feast 
m the month of Bhawe But there is no kalo a, and when the tuo young 
sons of Kodesungal try to take their part in the sacrificial rites, they 
are beaten and driven away Crying they go to thcir mother, but she 
comforts them with the assurance that the gods uiU ultimately become 
theirs 


hilc throughout the earlier part of the myth, emphasis is laid 
on the fact that there arc four gods — four ndcR, four tigers, four men 
appearing in Jangudev s dream — from this point on the story teller speaks 
of the deity of the four brother folk as of a single ‘ god,’ just as the 
Pardhans of any othci phratry speak of their Persa Pen Yet the * four 
gods’ ippcar once more to mtervene in events that occur later in the 
myth 

The tuo sons of the late katora secretly remove the sacred symbols 
of the god and the sati stones, and accompamed by their mother Sungal 
sjro, leai e Ramtek Bamni Carrying their god they u ander /or tiveh c 
years, and at last they come to a stony place near water Thcie they 
rest and udien after they are refreshed they try to take up the sacred 
symbols, they find they cannot move them and realize that the god him 
self has chosen the place as his seat They cut posts and build two 
shnnes, one for the symbols of the god and one for the salt, and hide the 
‘god’ (obviously the sale) m the branches of a tree They have no 
food but honey and jungle font, and so they live for sox months 
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Then come the rains and when the new moon of Pola appears the 
boys are sad. For this is the time for the Novon, the first fruit rite, and 
tliey have no sama} to offer at their shrines. 

But the four brothers, the gods, transform themselves into Gaure, 
and become Aha Gaure, Maha Gaure, Dhurma Gaure and Reka Gaure. 
Reka Gaure makes a square clearing in the forest' and soon sania grows 
and ripens, and the Game pluck some sama ears and heap them on a 
stony place. When Sungalsiro goes for water she sees the heap of 
sama. She tells her sons,, and they come to the conclusion that not men 
but gods have deposited the sama there so conveniently for tlieir first 
fruit rite. They bring in the sama and Sungalsiro prepares a place for 
the offerings with sambar-dung. There they leave the ears for a whole 
night and next morning they thresh them. Norv they have sama but 
no liquor to offer the gods. So they decide to sell some saTna 
and take two measures to the liquor-shop at Pourgarh. The shop- 
keeper, a Kalal, asks them what they will pay for the liquor, and they 
give him the sama. As they fill their gourd-bottle with liquor, Reka 
Gaure comes into tire shop for a drink. He sees tire satna and thinks it 
has been stolen from his field. The boys protest their innocence, but 
in vain and Reka Gaure takes them before tire Raja of Pourgarh, 
Konda Kar Bhandev Raja. The Raja asks the boys who they are and 
they tell him that they are from Ramtek Bamni, that they are the 
katorafs sons living now in exile. Hearing this the Raja dismisses 
Reka Gaure and reveals to the boys that he is their maternal uncle. He 
asks them where they live and goes with tliem to their forest house 
there they perform the rites in honour of their god and their sati. He 
then invites the boys to come and live rvith him in Pourgarh. Witir 
great pomp and ceremony their god is taken to a new shrine in Pourgarh. 
After some time the Raja gives his daughters Dmkaldevi and Malial- 
devi in marriage to the katora boys. A double wedding is celebrated 
and Persor Poti marries Durkaldevi and Chudur Poti Malialdevi. 

Twelve years pass. In Ramtek Bamni none will give his daugh- 
ters to the sons of Jangudev. For he has no gods, he has no priest, and 
he has no religion. At last he calls Hirasuka, the Pardhan, and orders 
him to find the two katora boys who took away the god. 

The Pardhan roams the four quarters of the earth without finding 
a trace of the boys. At last, after twelve years’ wandering, he hears 
from Panior that they are at Pourgarh and goes to tire court of Konda- 
kar Bhandev Raja. He tries to persuade Persor and Chudur Poti to 
return \vith him to Ramtek Bamni, but they make the condition that 
Jangudev himself shall come to fetch them and their god. Hirasuka 

1 . Panicum miliare. 

2. The word used for this clearing is morma, which means a field where the forest has been 
cut and fired and the grain is sown in the ashes in the manner still mimicked by Gonds on the night 
of the Chenchi Bhimana rites (ch p. 320). 
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utes the message to Ramtek Bamni, and Jangudet agrees to br>n„ back 
the katora bojs and their god mth full honoois He journeys to Poiir- 
garh iiith a large suite, elephants, horses and palanquins, and is well 
received by Bhandev Raja , „ ^,„i 

After a few days Jangudev and the katora sons set out 
Bamni taking the sacred objects wih them m ^cat state When th^ 
reach Ramtek Bamn 

J.0 to their bouses , 

tells the Pardhan to 

/ alora boys to prepare for the ntes of the god 

All the clansmen gather and everything ts ready for the mes when 
on the c\e of the feast day the women of Jangudev s house begin to 
menstruate. So the feast is postponed, but hardly have the women 
cleansed themselves when other women begin their period So it goes 
on indefinitely and no ntes m honour of the gods can be held Years 
pass and no feast can be celebrated, iiH at last in despair the clans 
decide to separate and many leave Ramtek Bamni 

W hen Pusam Bhtmu, the Pardhan who told me the myth, came 
to this point m the narrattv c, he switched over to the talc of the great 
migration of the Pusam people, which led them from Ramtek Bamni 
as far south as Nirmal near the Godavari But I felt that there was 
a gap and he admitted that he had left out \ part of the myth which 
he did not know sufficiently well to reatc in the full poetic form All 
he could tell me was that when the various clans of the four*brothcr 
folk dispersed from Ramtek Bamni the original saU and chatatur— 
those first removed and then brought back by Persor Poti and Chudur 
Pott — went to join the gods at hlount Dhauragiri But Persor Pot»s 
wife DurkaldcvT bore a son who at first was called Jcita He grew up 
in Ramtek Bamni and w hen he was about ten y cars old, at the full moon 
of Bhawc, he turned into a safe and became a god, as such he was 
henceforth called Kolasur Jcilur His mother wnuld not leave him 
and turned into a chauttur and a kali Mother and son have ever 
since been worshipped by the four brother folk and arc knowm under 
the collecuve name Kati Kolasur Jcitur 

AVTicrcas the myth related by Kotnaka Jangu is an almost exact 
parallel to the myths of Sungalturpo and Manko, Pusam Bhimu’s story 
dev latcs from the general pattejij jjj several important Tsspects. First 
It fails to explain why the wife and son of the katora Persor Poti should, 
wii O'* gjy tumcrl 

in the myth rather as 
• i ntes celebrated with 

™!'‘» K*" Kolasur Jetur appears as tho 
collects c name ot a dual deity corrapondmg to Jfanlo— Bandesara, 


into g * 
an af 

difTcrtiii idle and chauwur 
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the belief that Kati Kolasur and Jeitur are the names of a divine pair 
is by no means general, and one can safely say that the majority of the 
Gonds and Pardhans of Adilabad are ignorant of these myths and think 
of Kali Kolasur Jeitur as one single deity. Indeed a Pardhan of 
Geram clan %vent so far as to say that Kati Kolasur Jeitur was a son 
of Stmgalturpo, born after Rai Bandar. This statement is indicative 
of the confusion which reigns in Gond and Pardhan minds in regard 
to the Persa Pen of the four-brother folk. 

Another proof of this confusion is a lengthy myth, told by a Par- 
dhan of a seven-brother clan, in which Kati Kolasur Jeitur appears as 
a woman: 

Kati Kolasur Jeitur was the wife of Pandera, a son of Panior ; - 
one day she was ^vashing clothes on a rock in the Godavari when 
she bore a son, Nagendra, who was a snake and immediately began 
playing in the water. Suddenly the river began to rise and just 
then a white god’s cow {pen-mura) crossed the river and trod on , 
Nagendra’s head ; in a rage he tore off the cow’s white tail. Higher 
rose the water and surrounded the rock, and Kati Kolasur Jeitur see- 
ing that she ^vould drown said to her son : “ My end is near, keep 

this white chauwur as my symbol.” Then she was swept off the rock 
by the current and died. Nagendra too was carried away, but 
being a snake he did not drown. At Gurireo three men of the seven- 
brother' folk visiting Padmalpuri came to the river to fetch water, 
and, as they dipped their pots into the water, Nagendra slipt into 
one. A man of Verma clan carried the pot to Gurireo and there 
Nagendra slid out and said to the startled man ; “ Do not be afraid ! 
Take this ■white chauwur, and keep it in the name of my mother, 
Kati Kolasur Jeitur, who died in the river flood.” Then Nagendra 
went away to the forest. 

But Padmalpuri gave to the Verma man an estate at Gangapur 
near Tandur, and there he took the chaicwur. He built a shrine, 
and for many generations the chauwur w’as guarded by the Verma 
Deshmukhs of Gangapur, but when at last their estate was acquired 
by a Brahmin, they left the place. 

This m-yth is contradictor to all other views on Kati Kolasur 
Jeitur, and is not at all ■wndely known. Yet it cannot be dismissed as 
the irrele\Tant phantasy of an individual over-imaginative Pardhan. 
For it refers to a particular chauwur which has been worshipped for 
many generations in a definite locality and is still in existence, and it 
is incidentally the only myth about Kati Kolasur Jeitur which explains 
the invariable association wth a white chauwur. Just as some seven- 
brother clans took over the -worship of Manko and have black chauwur, 
so many others have taken Over the worship of Kati Kolasur Jeitur and 
a white chauwur without, as it would seem, fully understanding the 
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naiutc o? tins ^Qd The talc of Kati Kolasur Jcitjjr as a \Noman and 
ddughtcr-in-la^v of Panior and her snaVc-son is ob\iousl> influenced by 
the scrpent-uorship of the seven-brother phratry. It may have develop- 
ed as an explanatory myth to account for the combination of the worshij) 
of a serpent-god and the cult of a Prrxa Pen represented by a chauwur 
among the clans of the seven-brother folk. 

It IS certainly strange that m Addabad no myth about Kati Kola- 
sur Jeitur is known to and accepted as authentic by a majority of Gonds 
and Pardhans of the four-brother phratry. But we have already seen 
that Gond tradiUon as expressed m such mythological incidents as the 
crossing of the river, assigns to this phratry a position somewhat sepa- 
rate from the other phratrics, and we will see in a later chapter that 
the clans of the four brother folk have very likely a historical back- 
ground of their own. Hence perhaps the difTiculty of co-ordinating 
Kati Kolasur Jeitur with other deities revered as Persa Pen 

Tlie four unnamed gods who claim to be worshipped by Jangudev 
and hw four-brother folk have no exact counterpart in the myihs of the 
other phratrics Tlicir cult occupies the place of the Persa Pen cult, 
and the lurrator vacillates between the siwwlar and the plural vdven 
referring to the deity or deities revered by the katora Kodesungal and 
his sons Persor Poti and Chudur Poti But whenever these deities 
manifest themselves by appearing in the shape of men or tigers they 
are four, and in this one instance one may therefore be justified in 
speaking of a four-god phratry" Whether the four-govb are in the 
minds of Gonds and Pardhans identical with the four brothers who were 
the last to emerge from the primeval cave remains a moot point. The 
myth told by Pusam Bhima contains the following obscure passage: 

At ^^aldo^gargao^ on the hill. 

There shall be sev’en store-houses, 

Satwen, Sungraswcn, Patwm, Dhurkarwen, Kati Kolasur 
Jeitur, 

On the hill of Maldongargaon no rites for the gods were 
performed 

Have the names in the third line anytliing to do with the names 
of the seven store-houses and if so should Kati Kolasur Jeitur be under- 
stood as three names, thus making full the number seven? Pusam 
Bhimu explained that Satwen, Sungraswcn, Patwen and Dhurkarwen 
were fhc original Tour toen who came out of thfc primeval cave and it 
is possibly these mythological figures and ancestors of the four-brother 
folk who appear later as the “ four gods " If this assumption is cor- 
rect, Maldongargaon, a village on a hill, might be considered an an- 
• folk lived before founding Ram- 
*ne could well imagine that such 
le place for the worship of the 
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ancestors who Iwed and died there. But this does not tally rvitli the idea 
of Kati Kolasur Jeitur as the Persa Pen of the four-brother clans, and 
I can see no other explanation for these discrepancies than that the 
beliefs and traditions of the four-brother phratry in their present form 
are a conglomeration of several distinct mythological cycles which have 
never been fully harmonized. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CULT OF THE CLAN-BEITIES 

T he mnhs rccountmc the oricrn of the dan-deities and the tl"* 
of divine ancestors form part of an elaborate cult svhieh is OTC 01 
the most wtal elements of Good culture. In this cult the tnytus 

. . 1 4. mru% 


or the other occasion ?rc many, ii is mainly the cult of the eJan-demts, 

tn present' 
cxtrcmcl> 

problematic and here vc smII confine ourselves mainly to a descnpuon 
of the observable ritual and beliefs. 

According to accepted Gond doctrine the cuIturc*hero Pahandi 
Kupar Lmijal insiruaed the ancestors of the tribe in the cult of deities 
to be worshipped bv each of the four phrairies One mjth 

relates that the four sons of the £;od Persa Pen, the biradar sa/e, yielded 
to the persuasions of the Gkind-. to become their Rods, while other m>ths 
«peak of Pahandi Kupar Lingal procuring for the four original phrat- 
rlcs four iron spear-heads four whisks (c/iauu,'ur)» four sets of 

brass bells (ga^a), four bamboo staves (kali) and four clotlis (kama), 
the syanbols used m the cult of Persa Pen, the ‘ great god.*' 

The original four phratrics (saga) arc believed to have later split 
into clans (pan)and then into sub-clans (khandan), and the Goods 
etplain that in the course of time each of the clans obtained a set of 
ritual objects and began to worship the Persa Pen of their phratry at 
separate sanctuaries * Thus it came about that shrines of elan-deities 
arose in nuny places and that there is now no clan (or sub-clan) which 

I It u ft Boot poinl tbe cSooBi^ ftofe cm oftdmdiftftStf tc oR 

ftilwtttet It vool^ ^ sftfer to coiii,^r oolf iKerc Cfto be fto do^^t. kovErv^E, 

ccttCtictcd of >11 die U<r«j obfccb aad licalH oi Baaf rn^cett Ur a lnoa<a btiaf iKtotr^ioat 
L-a Prrftft Pro nlri cam brst be doenbrd aa ao afot la die >fttae aeror {a >t>hM* ol Hi&da 

driV* vid) fnstftaa or ftBf»>] ara^Uarr arv camaKlrfrd tdola. 

X A Paidbaa ef Kaaaba claa la n^aouac Am atrvciopmrar uai ibar la Ae Imo of tbr 
iE7A<<ftl ftscatoi Dnadna Raar all Sre-broArr pc^e crIrbraW thr Peru Pra fraal Mfrdvri bot 
aiBca ibr Bcon^al prnodi of ae Baajr woi ura arccmtaicd coatUal uterT^UOBa aod |watpooc»ra» 
of lar aaaaal crraanoBaL Ar Bra dreaded tbal Ary voold |)erforB ibe crrmfeMera arparataly arbr*- 
ryn ibrir (aai|y dioftld be fere frats BraXeiaal a^ntv, tSry aaadr arparatr Prrta Pra. aad » ifir 
iTfrrnit clam caate nta bna;. 
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docs not pride itself on the possession of its o\vn Persa Pen symbols. 

Although on reflection all Gonds agree tliat the Persa Pen of the 
numerous clans within each phratry are in reality one and the same, 
they speak of them loosely as of so many separate deities, referring to 
each Persa Pen by the name of the clan or the locality of his sanctuary. 
Thus a man will speak of a Mesram or Kanaka Persa Pen, or more par- 
ticularly of the Sitagondi Persa Pen, whose seat is. on a hill near the 
village of Sitagondi. There are those Persa Pen who as long as human 
memory reaches have been located in the old homeland or watan of 
their clan, and othei-s which in recent generations have been moved in 
quick succession from one village to the other. Yet whether stationar^^ 
or movable, most clan-deities are kno\m by the locality which tradi- 
tion associates u'ith their origin and to the name of this place is added 
the suffix kar} The most ancient among the Persa Pen of the Atram 
clan is called Sitagondikar, and one worshipped by the Gond Raja of 
Chanda and his family is kno\\-n as Chandakar, though now situated 
not in Chanda but in a village of Adilabad District. Tliere are excep- 
tions to this rule hou'cver ; some Persa Pen take their name from events 
or objects concerned wtli their origin; Korkar, the god of another 
Atram sub-clan, takes its name from the horn (kor.) of a buffalo killed 
by a legendary ancestor. 

Before entering into details of the complicated system of clans and 
sub-clans and their corresponding cult-centres, let us consider the essen- 
tial features common to all Persa Pen irrespective of clan and phratry, 
the material setting and the ritual observances of the cult. 

Though it is more than probable that in the old days, the sacred 
objects ^vhosc prototypes were given to the four phratries by Pahandi 
Kupar Lingal -were kept in the midst of the forest, far from human habi- 
tation and the round of daily life, such seclusion is no longer practicable, 
and to-day the ritual objects are generally housed at no great distance 
from the village. If the Persa Pen is still located on tlie traditional clan- 
land, you ^v^lI find the shrine attached to the settlement where the priest 
( katora ) and the guardian of the god reside. The shrine may lie in a 
field or in the nearby jungle and in many cases the tombs” of prominent 
clan-members are to be found in the vicinity. This shrine is of a tradi- 
tional pattern \vhich does not allow of much variation. It is a small 
oblong shed %vdth a thatched roof, too low for a man to enter upright, 
the ridge-pole supported at either end by two stout posts, and the eaves 
by six or eight posts : in some of the older shrines the floor is built up 
of stone slabs, but in others it is a low earth dais, the surface plastered 

1 . The sufnx -tor is a Marallii form and many Maralha families are known by ibe name of a 
place plus ibe syllable -kar. which literally means ‘belonging to.’ 

2. Gond ' tombs * usually do not contain the corpse, but are cenotaphs erected over the place 
of cremation or funeral monuments, flags, mirntfa (wooden posts) or mounds, 
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wooden po«t canning between its three or more rarely four prongs a 
hrgc earthen pot covered with an upturned earthen saucer This 
post (kute) consists usually of the natural triple crutch of a teak tree, 
which i-s stripped of bark but otherwise unworked Recent innovations, 
however arc squared carved posts decorated with incised patterns the 
four arms jointed by mortice and tenon The earthen pot contains 
ritual objects used during the mam cult acts the whisk {chauumr) , the 
brass belts the red or white cloth and various smaller articles Close 
to this post on a long board or a slightly raised mud platform, running 
parallel to the ridge pole he the satt small stones coated with red paint ‘ 
and the fecn flat earthen saucers as used for oil lamps also much be 
daubed b> red pamt and hardly recognizable ^ The salt whose num 
her is generally equal to the clans number of wen, represents legendary 
ancestors whereas the ban commemorate members of the clan priest s 
and clan patcls family whose decease occurred in more recent times 
^d whose names can still be recalled In addition to the essential con 
^ tradition as 

1 ‘1* f particular deny a drum hanging up under the roof, 
1 'h '™p '’"W" standing 

far it ™ ‘’"H ■'>' « ™P'y but 

The ramt impottmt of the Persa Pen symbok the iron snearnomt 
or tele is neier kept in the shrine but is hii£ after each ceremoSy in 

to h ouTti," iX b" ■> "'’'I' 

T?. i. 1 “ 1 ™ =' 'Itc "nic of the princinal rites 

1. taoMnare hSX, f ' ”^=«y to be found the fraraeu-ork 

n«« sXT, o^n 1,1 BoswiIIm smala 

•'■«'atgerhy;», 
Ihesc arc the general characteristics of cult olaccs ncmnnpntlv 

tied 

their traditional site may no longer be associated with the 

1 !• ii»i ,i oi »» p»rt..ii r« 

^ » ■ e^all 

^ ^P*-*-* fit. 
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symbols of the ancestors, for these may have remained on the old clan- 
land or at any intermediate stage of the Persa Pen’s migration. 

The chauwxir and sale arc more than mere objects required for the 
\vorship of the Persa Pen ; they arc symbols of deities who collectively 
form the clan-god. The sale or iron spear-heads stand for the ‘ brothers’ 
sale whose cult was initiated ■\''hilc the Gonds’ ancestors dwelt in Dhane- 
gaon. Some myths depict these biradar sale as four gods %vho came 
in person to Dhanegaon: Malcsing Raitar, who became the god of 
the seven-brother folk, Rai Bandar, Renikunial Raitar, and Kati Kola- 
sur Jeitur, who became respectively the gods of the six-, five- and 
four-brother folk. But other myths speak of the sale as iron spear- 
heads or staves given to the Gonds by Pahandi Kupar Lingal as sym- 
bols of their Persa Pen, and tell of the manner in which he obtained 
tliem from either Vias Guru or Rev Guru. Myths of another cycle, 
relate, however, that Rai Bandar,^ Bandesava and Kati Kolasur turned 
into sale at the moment of their deification, and there is little attempt 
lo reconcile these two origins of sale. The myths tell, however, that 
the four original sale were later divided so that each of the Gond clans 
branching from the four original kin-groups should have a symbol of 
Persa Pen. We shall hear of other ways in \vhiclT newly separated clans 
or sub-clans arc believed to be able to secure new sale through the dir- 
f cct intervention of their Persa Pen, but in the normal course of events 
there is no need for the acquisition of new sale, for unlike chauwur they 
do not wear out. .1 have never met a Gond who admitted to have first- 
hand knowledge of the making or purchasing of a new sale, but there 
can be little doubt that all the existing sale are the work of black- 
smiths, and \vhcn Gonds talk of their traditional association with the 
Khatis, they seldom omit to mention the Khatis’ function of making the 
sacred sale ; the Horn Guru or Reva Guru of the myths being regarded 
as the first Khati, 

The whisk or chaicwiir stands in most, though not in all, cases for 
a female deity, such as Sungalturpo revered by the six-brother clans, 
and Manko worshipped by all five-brother clans as well as certain clans 
of the three other phratries ; the hair is said to represent the long tresses 
of the goddesses. In some clans of the four and seven-brother phra- 
trics both sale and chauwur arc considered symbols of the god Kati 
Kolasur Jeitur and these chauwur ai'e always white, whereas Sungal- 
turpo and Manko arc represented by black chauwur. The colour of 
the cloth used in dressing the chauwur is also prescribed by custom; 
Kati Kolasur Jeitur’s and Sungalturpo’s cloths are white, whereas a 
red cloth is used in association wth Manko’s black chauwur. 

1, In explaining the identity of name between one of the original hiradar sale and Sungalturpo's 
son Rai Bandar, a Pardhan suggested that Sungalturpo’s son far from being identical with the original 
Persa Pen, was only named after him. in ihe same -way as Gond children are often named after an 
important elder. 
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ChauiLUT bear a strong resemblance to the ceremonial fl> whisks 
used m Indian court ccrcmomal and temple ritual and th«e 1 nave 
seen nere evidently made of yaks hair Since in lime the hair ^in 
legiatcs there is a retoqniicd procedure by which such a sacred object 
Can be replaced The Gonds believe that the chauwut arc the tails 
of pen tnuin or god s cowSi vsild animals that occur vn a distant court 
try To become suitable symbols for a Persa Pen the tails must be 
severed vMthout the animals being seriously harmed The hunters 
therefore dig pits on trails which the pen mura are known to frequent 
^nd there he in wait until a god’s cow passes, then with one stroke of 
the knife they cut off the tip of ns tail \\hcrc exactly the pen mura 
and their hunters Use the Gonds do not knoss, but they do know that 
the tails may be purchased from shopkeeprs of N\am caste at such 
places as Chanda \ eotmal and Amraoti 

^Vhen Gonds of Adilabad District want a new ckauwut they usual 
ly go to Chanda where rows of whisks hang in the shops of W’anis 
Carefully they chose one which seems suitable, black or white accord 
mg to the deity it is to represent The \N am ties a thread to the chau 
V ur chosen and puts it back ut its place m the row Before going to 
sleep that mght the Gonds bathe and m their dreams the Persa Pen 
appeals tooneof them and eitherapprovcs their choice or says * lam 
not in that ekatmur — I am m the fourth (or fifth or sixth) m the row % 
Vcxi morning the Gonds return to the shop and if their first choice has 
been Wrong they point out the ehauu/ur indicated by the deity and the 
shopkeeper again marks it with a thread Once more the Gonds bathe 
and sleep hoping for a sign from the Persa Pen » usually their dreams 
will cith'T confirm or reject thcir choice and U is said that often the 
dreams of five nights may be necessary to exclude all doubt , but w hen at 
last the right ckauzuur has been established, they go to tht shop-keeper 
bow down, touch his feet in a deep reverence, and drop into the cloth 
which he holds ready, as many rupees as their clan has teen, one new 
cloth and a certain amount of grain- The Warn then hands o\ cr the 
chauwuT and in return bows down and touches their feet At the same 
time they also buy a nciv cloth white or red according to the deity, and 
a stnng of the same colour to bind the chauu.ur to the bamboo during 
the feast 

The brass bells [gc^a) kept m every Persa Pen shrine are globu 
hr pellet bells, with a slit mouth opening They are tied into one 
bunch and their number corresponds to the number of luen of the phra 
try, four five Six or seven As in a myth of Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
they were obtained from a Wojan so to-day the Gonds hav e them made 
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to order by brass founders of Wojari caste. Their sanctity is not as 
great as that of cliauwur and sale, and they do not represent any deity 
or m)^hical figure. 

We shall see presently how during tire great Persa Pen feasts, 
whisk, spear-head, brass bells and cloth arc tied to a bamboo stave, and 
ho^v thus a figure is created which throughout the rites is treated with 
the greatest reverence as the idol of the Persa Pen. To minister to this 
idol is the task of the katora, the hereditary clan-priest, who plays the 
foremost role in the many rites and ceremonies constituting the cult of 
tile clan-god. 

Let us recall the mythical sanction of the kaiora’s office. Pahandi 
Kupar Lingal is addressed by the goddess Jangu Bai as the katora of 
all tlie Gond gods, and it ivas he who instructed the Gonds’ ancestors 
in the worship of the Persa Pen. Wffien they were divided into four 
phratries he appointed to each a katora and with these katora the Gonds 
migrated to the four villages ivhich were to be the first stage in the pro- 
cess of their final dispersal. 

To-day we find in each clan and sub-clan one family in which the 
office of katora is hereditary. Usually the dignity passes from father 
to eldest son, but if necessary' any member of the family can function 
and there are instances of distant kinsmen raising rival claims to the 
positiori of katora. No special knowledge or ability are required to 
fulfil a katora’s tasks, and the gift of becoming the mouthpiece, of a 
deity during a stage of trance is in no ivay connected Mith a katora’s 
function. The duties of the clan-priest, though enormously important 
in establishing harmonious relations between the living clan-members 
and invisible forces including the spirits of ancestors and departed, in 
no way overlap wth those of the bhaktal or seer, who can cut through 
the bar separating the worlds of human beings and spirits. 

The katora' s primary task is tending the ritual objects of his Persa 
Pen and the shrine sheltering them, and he is responsible for hiding 
the sale, the sacred spear-point, after each feast. If his clan-god has 
a permanent seat, he must live in the vicinity, but if tire clan-god is 
movable, he is free to transfer the sacred 'objects to wherever he may 
choose to reside. The organization of the great clan-feasts and all other 
rites and ceremonies proper to the worship of the Persa Pen lie mainly 
in his hands, and if he neglects them or shows himself incompetent, 
another member of his family may claim the office and will usually find 
supporters among the clan-members. The two principal Persa Pen 
feasts are held in the months of Bhawe( May- June') and Pus(December- 
Januai-y), and a minor ceremony is often performed at the time of 
Dassera. Before each of the two gi'eat feasts the katora sets out to col- 
lect contributions from the clan-members, a task which often involves a 
considerable amount of travelling ; at the same time he annoimces the 
date of the ceremony. Those who \\dll attend the feast make no cash 
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contnbuiions and bring their o\m sacnficii! animals and food offerings 
but clan member^ unable to join m the celebrations gi\ c the katora am 
mals to sacrifice or any sum bet\NCca a few annas and several rupees 
mth tvhich to buy ammals to offer to the deity in their name At the 
annual feasts, which will presently be described in full, the katora acts 
tliroughom as the priest, not so much as the mediator between ibe 
community and the godhead, as the representative of the community 
at the most decisive phases of the worship, he steps back into the circle 
ot the worshippers and prays with them and as one of them 

But there are times other than the great feasts when the katora 
fulfils important functions Together with the Pardhan of the Persa 
Pen he keeps a mental record of all the members of his clan or sub 
clan, and if any of them dies without near relations or in some distant 
place he must perform the ceremonies necessary to join their souls 
(loRfli) to the Persa Pen and the company of the departed kinsmen 
U c shall see m Book II that all those Gonds who can possibly afford the 
expense perform for their deceased relatives elaborate memorial feasts 
{pure) and moreover sacrifice a goat described as turn goat to their 
Persa Pen thereby mingling the soul of the recently departed with the 
clan deity and the ancestors But as some people die without relatives 
able or willing thus to provide for the comfort of their souls, the katora 
performs a simple nte every Karii month whereby these too arc mclud 
ed m the community of the departed clan members Then he sacrifices 
in his ow n house a chicken for each of the clan members who have died 
dunng that year and have remained unprovided for by any memorial 
rites then he spreads flour on the floor of his veranda to discover what 
shape the spirit {pv) of each indiv idual has taken * No public memorial 
nte may be performed for w omen who die in pregnancy, and the souls of 
such women too are joined to the clan deity by the kalora’s general 
nte in Karti If a man has gone to live in some far away village and 
his death os rumoured the katora entrusts his Pardhan with the task of 
discovering his fate, and only performs the rites if his death is confirmed 
In times of illness a katora is sometimts approached by a member 
of his clan who wishes to knthv whether his illness is due to the dtspleas 


s 

tain otner deities Ihosc katora who never show signs of the mental 
state which Gonds interpret as possession by a deity — and w c Iiavc men 
tioned already that such a psychic disposition is not required of a katora 
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— ittiay stiU have die capacity for dreams of a symbolic nature. To 
them die Persa Pen appears in the shape of a katora ridhig on a horse, 
either white or black according to the colour of diek chauwur. 

The katora’ s wife, the katore too has certain ritual functions; at 
die New Eating ceremonies of the small millets, it is she who does the 
ritual cooking of the neiv millet in whosoever’s house the clan-members 
among the villages assemble for the rite, and on feast days she cleans 
and plasters die sati shrine with cow-dung. 

Besides the katora, who has both to minister at the sacrificial rites 
and tend the sacred objects, thei'e is usually sdll another guardian of die 
clan-deity who is to-day described as the Persa Pen’s patla or patel. 
Originally he was probably the hereditary headman of the locahty con- 
tauiing die shrine of the deity and was thus pardy responsible for its 
protection and upkeep. Nowadays the family may no longer furnish 
village headman, but sdll retain the old rehgious fimcdon. The patel’s 
duties are not clearly defined ; he usually lends a hand in the organiza- 
tion of die feasts in honour of the clan-god, and there are cases where 
die shrine is in his village wliile the katora lives in some other village 
and comes only during the times of the feasts. 

Moreover some clan-deities stand under the special protection of 
a family of rajas, and even where these ha\^ lost all secular influence 
they are still knoivn as die ‘rajas’ vis-d-vis the Persa Pen; during the 
annual rites their role is slightly different from that of ordinary clan- 
members. 

The fourth and by no means least important of the functionaries 
responsible for the performance of die rites and ceremonies in the tra- 
ditional manner is the Pardhan of the Persa Pen, who is at the same time 
generally the House Pardhan of the katora. Long before the annual 
feasts arc due to start he assists the katora in collecting contributions 
from distant clan-members, sometimes accompanying him and some- 
times touring their villages on his ms'll. Once the ceremonies have 
begun, his is a vital role. During the central rite when the god-head 
is near and the noise of diaims and trumpets dies reverently, the soft 
sounds of his fiddle swing through the stillness, and his voice, never 
raised, intones the ancient h)'jnns that express the mystery of the rites, 
the unity of all clan-members and their union with the Persa Pen. And 
afterwards when, the ritual completed, the clansmen and villagers relax 
in the enjojunent of the feast, he recites -with his two assistants, who 
are usually liis sons or brother’s sons, the sacred myths of the origin of the 
Gonds and his own clan-deities. He is the repository of tradition, and 
though many Gonds may have a fandy good knowledge of their own 
clan-myths, it is generally only the Pardhan irho can recite the epics 
in their full poetic form. True, in case of emergency, when the here- 
ditary hard of die Persa Pen is unable to attend the feast and no mem- 
ber of his ovm family or sub-clan is there to take his place, a Pardhan 
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of another dan, but of the same phiatt), may bo hiiod to pi ly at the 
ccremomes, his performance is htmever devoid of all sanctity, and 
important phases of the ritual must be omitted , _ , 

The clan priest, the guardian of the Persa Pen, the Pardhan, and 
to a lesser degree the raja, arc all responsible lor the pertormance ol 
the ntes for the Persa Pen on nhich the well being oi the dan depends 
But the responsibility is not theirs alone, ihc feast is the concern of the 
whole clan and particularly of the clan members residing m the village 
where the shnne of the Persa Pen is located For the annual rites sus- 


the importance attached to them by the Gonds and the rev crence dis 
played in their performance, but also in the claboralion and expense 
of the ritual The violent quarrels between rival sections of a clan for 
the pnvalcge of conducting the rites and housing the Persa Pen in their 
village lands, are, though defeating the unifying function of the cult, 
convincing proof of the Gonds belief m the powerful forces inherent 
111 the ritual objects and released during the performance of the ntes 
For side by side with the idea of the mvisiblc deity m whose cult eftau 
aur and sale ate only instrumcmal symbols, there is also the firm belief 
m the supernatural virtue of these objects which exert of themselves a 
beneficial influence on their surroundings 

Who are the deities beyond these visible symbols, in themselves 
so full of magical power ^ The answer to this question is not simple, 
for the myths sung by Pardhans and the prayers said at the annual ntes 
seem to tell different talcs We have already quoted some of these 
myths and have seen how they describe the transformation of human 
or semi human personages mio deities with chauwur and sale as their 
tangible symbols WTien questioned both Gonds and Pardhans say that 
these deities usually a duahty of a male and a female deity, are their 
Persa Pen, and it is significant that they use invariably the singular form 
pen and not the plural penl, though in other connections two or more 
gods are referred to ar 
verbs stand in the sine 

ter subjects, whereas i 

as Sn Shembu Maha * • 

Bandesara though treated before their deification as two separate human 
beings and referred to by verbs in the corresponding masculmc and femi- 
nine forms, are from the moment of their metamorphosis described col 
lectivcly as pen or roifar m the singular form with verbs also m singular 
feminine neuter forms Yet m the prayers at the great clan god feasts 

and ‘Raitar’ as w ell as 


Pardhan quite see the 
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inconsistency in this description of two divine figures, male and female, 
as a single pen. used with verbs in the singular, nor has any Gond or 
Pardhan, ho^vevc^ well versed in religious lore, ever been able to offer 
a satisfactory explanation. 

The general belief among the Gonds is that the members of each 
of the four phratries woi'ship their own deities, rvhose origin and history 
is known in detail only to the Pardhans and the Gonds of that phratry. 
But no complete agreement exists between the Pardhans of various 
clans, and different myths of origin are told by Pardhans of one and the 
same phratry. 

Some Gonds, particularly those living far from the seat of their 
clan-god, declare that they do not know the name of their Persa Pen, 
but invoke in prayers Persa Pen Raitar wthout giving any thought to 
individual names. Such an attitude may be due to the wide dispersal 
of families and sub-clans under modern conditions and to the loosening 
of the ties between katora, Pardhans and clan-members. But it may be 
of significance that the greatest ignorance about the name and history 
of the deities revered as Persa Pen prevails among members of the 
seven- and four-brother phratries, whose mytliology seems to lack 
indeed in both clarity and consistency. Among members of five- and 
six-brother clans on the other hand, one finds seldom a man who will 
not name Manko and Bandesara or Sungalturpo and Rai Bandar as the 
deities worshipped at the Persa Pen feasts of his clan. 

Once, when in an assembly of many important Gonds after a 
funeral we had had a long and inconclusive discussion as to who exactly 
was the Persa Pen of the four-brother and the seven-brother saga, I 
suggested that these two saga had originally perhaps no Persa Pen of 
their own, but coming from some other land, saw the five- and six-brother 
folk worshipping sale and chauwur and adopted the custom. After a 
moment’s surprise this idea was discussed with much eagerness and 
hilarity ; the men of five- and six-brother clans were well content udth 
the suggestion that their example should have been imitated by the two 
other saga, and a Mesram man of the Buigoita branch meekly admitted 
that even now they had no Persa Pen of their own but worshipped Sri 
Shek, There were no men of the four-brother phratry present, but 
Atram Bhim Rao, the Raja of Kanchanpalli, and one of the most edu- 
cated Gonds, remarked that it was strange indeed how none of them 
could say who was the Persa Pen of the seven- and four-brother people, 
while every child knew the names of Manko and Sungalturpo. 

Let us review briefly what the myths tell about the nature of the 
individual Persa Pen: 

The mythical figures ^vorshipped by all members of the five-brotliei' 
phratry are Manko and her son Bandesara. Though Renikunial Rai- 
tar is mentioned in one myth as the original biradar sale of the five- 
brother folk, this name is nowadays seldom invoked in prayers. Manko 
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was the daughttr of a rakshaia and'Mfcof Dundna Riur, the legendary 
clucf of the five-brother folk Lxpdicd by Dundria llaur in anger over 
the disgrace she brought on }us house by her rakshasa habits she sv^l 
into esale and there gave birth to a son, Bandesara, ubo \ns reared by 
water spirits ' ' “ . 

he recalled hi ' ' 

the boundary 

Manko and Bandesara turned into gods, m place of their fiumnn forms 
appeared a ckauwur and a sate, and henceforth they were Nvorshippcd 
by the Raur folk 

The Pandwen Saga, which comprises the clans sprung from the 
ongmal Six brothers^ worships Sungaliurpo and her son I^i Bandar, 
whose fate and deification resemble in many wajs those of Mmko and 
Bandesara Sungalturpo was the daughter of a Maras i man and wife 
of Voyal K.Qinda Voja who led the six brother folk from Dhanegaon 
to Jamtokorvelikmagur Doubting Sungalturpo s faithfulness he drove 
her from his house and m exile m the comptny of tigers, she ga\c 
birth to a son wfiom she culled Rai Bandar Misfortunes made Voyal 
Komda Voja regret hvs rash action, and he sent his Pardhan in search 
of Sungalturpo After tw-eh c years she was found but tvhen she appro- 
ached JamtokovvchkinaguT, she and her swi Ra\ Bandar Wimtd vntn 
gods Ckauwur and sale appeared miraculously m their stead and with 
these symbols the Gonds of Jamtokon-eUkinagur started to worship 
Sungalturpo and Rai Bandar as their Persa Pen. Here as in the pre- 
vious myth the ntes m honour of the Persa Pen arc efieeme m ending 
the calamity and restoring prospenty to the w orshippcrs 

The scicn brother clansv with the single exception of the Duigoita 
branch of the Mesram clan worship as Persa Pen Malesmg Raitar, one 
of the onginal biradar sale and stiU represented by an iron spear head 
Though occurnng in several myths among the gods invoked b> the 
seven brothers, little else is known of its origin Assoaated ivith the 
sate standing for Malcsmg Raitar is m some clans a bla^ chauwur, 
representing Manko, md the worship of the deity so definitely linked 
V iih the five brother folk is cxplamcd by her \isit to the seven Panior 
brothers at the time of her cxpukion from Gudmasur Paten Tlicn 
she gave to the Fanior brodiers in return for gifts of friendship, \ lock 
of her hair, and the black ckauwur revered by many seven brotlicr 
clans symbohtes the haw of hlanko 

But some clans of the six brother and seven brother phratnes hive 
also a while * v • t ’ - -p 

the myths recorc 
such white chau l 

how^r, ttemvi . . „ ^ ,vi.i isui jciur 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the deity—or deities— 
known as Kaii Kolasur Jcitur ate assoaated wuh the four brother folk. 
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But only one of tlie myths relating to Kati Kolasur Jeitur falls into line 
w’itli the far more widely known myths of Manko and Sungalturpo. 
Most Gonds and Pardhans of Adilabad know next to nothing of the 
origin and nature of Kati Kolasur Jeitur, and the peculiar position of 
the Persa Pen of the foui' brother clans finds expression in the custom 
which forbids women to come anywhere near the white chauw.ur. Al- 
though it stands to reason tliat tlie chauwur represents only tlie female 
part of a dual deity — according to one myth tlie mother Jeitur — we 
would credit the Gonds with too rational and consistent an attitude if 
we assumed that they saw in the white chauwur only the symbol of the 
deified Jeitur just as they see in the black chauwur the symbol of Manko. 
I believe that the overwhelming majority of the Gonds of Adilabad 
regard the white chauwur as the symbol of a deity knoNvn to them as 
Kati Kolasur Jeitur and generally thought of as a male god. Some of 
them may conclude on reflection that a chauwur represents usually only 
a female deity, but such theological speculation has little place in the 
droughts of the average Gond, and there are few who wiU search for 
the reason why the white chauwur of Kati Kolasur Jeitur is dangerous 
to women and may not even be brought to a village, while the symbol 
of Manko is at every feast taken into the houses of her worshippers. 

The phratry or sub-phratry, which breaks the regularity of the 
four kin-groups {saga) is the Sarpe Saga, consisting of the eight clans 
rvorshipping the goddess Jangu Bai. Descended from a tigress, and 
born long after the ancestors of the other Gonds had been liberated 
from tire primeval cave and established in Dhanegaon, the forefather 
of this saga has, according to the myths, no direct connection with the 
four other phratries. But to-day the eight clans of the Sarpe Saga are 
reckoned for purposes of exogamy among those of the six-brother phra- 
try, and in the ritual of their clan-feasts they use a set of six bells and 
a bamboo stave of six nodes. Both their sale and their white chauwur 
are believed to be symbols of Jangu Bai, but although the clans of the 
Sarpe Saga perform rites identical with the Persa Pen rites of other 
phratries, there can be no doubt that Jangu Bai stands on a level quite 
different from that of Persa Pen of other phratries. 

Certain clans of the Sarpe Saga possess not only a white chauwur 
but also a black chauwur representing Manko, and this suggests the idea^ 
that some of the deities figuring prominently in the Persa Pen cult have 
no exclusive link with any particular phratry, but are worshipped sing- 
ly and in pairs by clans of various phratries. Indeed the possibility 
cannot be excluded that the deities represented by chauwur and sale 
are tutelaiy gods and deified ancestors associated with the Persa Pen 
who is not symbolized by any material object and is devoid of an indi- 
vidual name. 

While the traditional ritual of the Persa Pen cult is based on the 
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existence of i chamvur as well as a sale, and the crtcnshclming majority 
of clans and sub clans is in possession of boili these objects, there arc 
a few exceptional coses of clans lacking either the one or the other ana 
vet performing most of the Pcrsa Pen rites according to the usual pat- 
tern A most remarkable instance of a Pcrsa Pen without chauwur is 
that of the clan god of the Purka clan belonging to the seven wen phra- 
try 

The shimc of the Purka Persa Pen lies on the hill \Sotcgarh, which 
overlooks the Moar valley and m the old times was surmounted by a 
fort belonging to the Purka people To day only remnants of the old 
fort still stand, and the katora lives at the foot of the hill in the village 
of Ballarpur Tradition tells that the onginal home of the Purka clan 
was further to the cast in the present taluq of Both and that at the 
time when their clansmen first settled on ^\otcgarh hill they brought 
with them a sale and a white chauwur whose haft earned a golden 
band Both sale and chauwur represented Katt kolasur Jcitur, or, 
iccording to some clan members Kati Kolasur and his wife, who had 
no separate name of her own. Once during the annual Pcrsa Pen 
feast after they had taken sale and chauwur for the ntual bath m the 
sacred black waters of the Moar river and returned to the hill top of 
^Votega^h to start the sacrificial ntes, the chautiur refused the crfTerings 
of chickens and goats and covvs and demanded through the mouth of 
the seer the sacrifice of a ‘ two legged goat ” The Purka men under 


together with bells cloth and bamboo into the river * Tlicn they re- 
turned to Wotegarh and continued the ceremonies, sacrificing a goat 
and a cow before the sale Ever since all ntes have been performed 
vnthout chauivuT, bclk, cloth or bamboo-stick, without resulting in any 
ill effects to the people of the Purka dan It is gcncrilly believed that 
only clan deities with ntual objects made of gold arc prone to demand 
human sacnficcs, and no other dan god is attnbuted now'adays with 
the desire for human victims,* for the sacred bells made by ^V'oJa^s 
arc of brass. 

The idea is widespread, however, that the great power of a Persa 
Pen set free during the ntes of a feast, can work for evil as well as 
foe g.rysd as/i becews. vo kyyStandm Ttrea a*i la s’aifi oiral \Vie 

great Atram Pcrsa Pen of Sitagondi is no longer earned to the Pedda 
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Vagii for the ritual bath, because tlic lives of tlic people in the villages 
on tlic Avay were endangered by the god. E\'en to worshippers the Persa 
Pen might prove dangerous VTirc it not for the magical power of the 
Pardhan's fiddle, v-hich charms and intimidates the god, just as the 
music of the Pardhan of the myths tamed the terrible Persa Pen, when 
the Gonds began his worship.^ 

"^Vhile in the case of the Purka Persa Pen the chaiiwur is missing, 
the Rai Siram Persa Pen at Mangi lacks a sale, and it is believed that 
the original sale of the clan never left Pahirmunda in the Central Pro- 
vinces, tlie original watan, when a section of the clan migrated south- 
wards. That even both sale and chauwur can be dispensed with in the 
Pei'sa Pen rites is proven by the Persa Pen of the Banda sub-section of 
the Pendur clan. The shrine of the Persa Pen is in Both Taluq and 
contains neither chauwur nor sale; a sacred stone [banda) is the prin- 
cipal ritual object and, like chauwur and sale elsewhere, this stone is 
carried about in procession. 

How' clan-gods ivithout sale or chauwur have come into being is 
well illustrated by an occuiTcncc of recent years. The Persa Pen of 
the Borikar section of the Pendur clan, w'as originally at Bori in Chanda 
District ; some generations ago it was brought to Garh Jamni in Rajura 
Taluq. From there the ritual objects w'crc taken to Garh Nokari and 
guarded by the god’s patel Pendur Polu. Five years ago there was a 
quarrel between the elan-members; the katora Malku seized the sale 
and took it to Hatloni, a village in the plains, but the patel Polu refused 
to let the chaitwur go, and continues to celebrate the annual feasts. At 
these he uses a brass vessel of long-standing association with the other 
ritual objects as a substitute for the sale, and this is carried round with 
the chauwur and plays the role proper to the sale. The katora, on the 
other hand, who is in possession of the sale, performs no public cere- 
monic.s, and fetv know where he keeps it hidden. 

Further back lies a dispute connected wnth the Kotnaka clan-god 
which also resulted in the setting up of ttvo separate cult-centres. It 
Is said that many generations ago, during a Persa Pen feast held at 
Bari, the old watan of the Kotnaka clan, the katora ran short of water, 
just as he was about to offer the sacrifieial food. He bade his younger 
brother go quickly to the tvell. Meanwdiile tire first cock crowed and 
the katora fearing that the’ sun might rise before the rites were com- 
pleted, hurriedly offered the food to the godhead omitting the obliga- 
tory sprinkling of freshly drawn water. WTien the younger brother 
returned to find the ceremony over, he abused the katora for continuing 
the rites in his absence and in the ensuing quarrel seized upon a sacred 
stone kept always wdth the ritual objects and ran off to another village. 
Many generations ago this stone had been bi'ought from the sacred 

Cf. p. 121. Footnote ti 
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Sasarakunda Falls and the halora's brother cmplojctl it in setting up t 
cult centre of his own , he used the stone instead of a sale and brought a 
new chatavur from Chanda, the sub dan he established became known 
as Warakar ' , , v. r „ 

e ha^ e heard already how new ckauwur may be bought trorn 
shop keepers of Warn caste New sale cannot be obtained so easily and 
I was frequently assured that it would be useless to order a sale from n 
blacksmith The Gonds believe however that men of special merit 
arc capable of coming by new sale they may find one in the forest lean 
ing against a mahua tree or in their heaped grain on their threshing 
floors after harvest Tso such cases have occurred in recent times but 
It IS said that m the past vvhen the younger brother or son of a clan 
priest set out to found a new clan centre, he prayed to hiS Persa Pen 
and if his prayer was granted he found a sale while walking through 
the forest or when measuring his threshed gram Clan deities with 
sale found in gram arc therefore called Jawa Pen — jawa being the 
grue\ coannuting the Gonds’ staple food 

With ths we come to the classification of clan-dcjtics into Persa 
Pen Jawa Pen and — as a third variety — Sawcrc Pen In daily use 
every clan deity is referred to as Persa Pen but m theory there is a dif 
ference between the original Persa Pen of a clan whether still on the old 
c'an land or not and the younger off shoots established by the founders 
of sub clans and known as Jawa Pen- This difference is of very little 
practical importance and finds no expression m any variation of ritual 
the feasts for both Persa and Jawa Pen being performed on identical 
Imcs. ^VheTe the sub elms have long been separated one may even 
experience difficulties m discovering which of the clan deities is a Persa 
Pen and which arc Jawv Pen, for the members of a sub clan arc often 
loathe to admit the rchtivc status of their owm clan god k ct when the 
clan’s Persa Pen is still at the original clan centre such as the Atram 
Persa Pen at Sitagondi, his superior antiquity and status is generally re 
cognized even by the members of other sub clans Sawcrc Pen are only 
found m possession of raja families and it is said that in the old times 
the chauwur and sale of such deities were earned into battle when the 
rajas went to war To-day the role of the Sawcrc Pen is not clearly 
d^ned for while some Sawcrc Pen have become the centres of new 
<ub-clan5 such as the Sirpurkar Sawcrc Pen of the Atram clan others 
remain little more than house gods, or at the best subsidiary clan deities 
and their adherents continue to worship their original Persa Pen Thus 
the Atram raja family of Pangn the village at the fool of the Sitagondi 
hill worships both the Persa Pen of Sitagondi and a Sawere Pen of its 
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o^vTi, Avhich is housed in a shrine near the raja’s homestead. 

Associated %vith the Persa Pen of the clans of certain rajas and 
molcashi are deities that symbolize the secular power of the rulers and 
are known as Beta! Pen. These are represented by five stones, and 
sometimes a flag, set on a hill-top, the stones being arranged in a square 
with one in the middle. Unlike the sati and ban, the Betal Pen is not 
a deified ancestor, but a “ god of Devastan.” The Mokashi of Kara 
Kampa, for instance, has a Betal Pen on a hill near his ancient seat of 
residence. At the full moon of Divali Gonds, Pardhans and Kolams as- 
semble on tliat hill before the stones symbolizing the Beta! Pen; close- 
by there arc flags and earthen and brass figures of horses and horsemen 
•with bows, all brought there in fulfilment of vo\vs. Only, men parti- 
cipate in the sacrificial rite, which culminates in the slaughter of goats 
and chickens. In stories and myths the square of the Betal is the 
place ^vherc men are possessed by the Betal Pen and in the thrall of 
the godhead perform sword and spear dances ; they jump from one stone 
to the other until at last they leap on to the central stone, brandishing 
their weapons. A modified form of these spear and sw'ord dances can 
still be seen at the end of many Persa Pen feasts, when before the chau- 
iour and sale are put a^vay young men possessed by Betal Pen seize 
the spears and s^vords kept -with the ritual objects of the clan-deities and 
dance fiercely on any level piece of ground near the pen-gara. Some 
Gonds say now that the Betal Pen dwells in these sacred weapons, but 
this viciv is not generally accepted and may be due to a shifting of ideas 
folloudng the ab^findonment of the sites wdth the original Betal stones. 

History and Fortunes of the Kanaka Clan Deities. 

In any general description of the one or other aspect of Gond 
culture we run the risk of drawing a picture far more systematic and 
logical than the realities of tribal life and tradition warrant. And this 
is not only due to the observer’s wish to fit facts together. The Gonds, 
and to an even greater extent the Pardhans, have the definite tendency 
to simplify in their minds the intricacies of their ritual organization and 
to evolve, so to say, an official theory which is often fairly remote from 
actual usage. The cult of the clan-deities is not excepted from this 
treatment, and by taking statements and explanations of Gonds and 
Pardhans at their face value one might easily arrive at a picture which 
seems co-ordinated and lucid, but represents only half the trath. To 
understand the place of the Persa Pen cult in present day Gond life it 
will therefore be useful to observe the fate of an individual clan-deity, 
or, to be more precise, of a set of ritual objects pertaining to an indivi- 
dual clan-deity. 

^ ^ The deity convenient for our purpose, o^\’■ing to its present connec- 
tion with the village of Marlavai, is the clan-god or Persa Pen of a sec- 
tion of the Kanaka pari, a clan of the five-brother phratry. 
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Tlic Kanaki pan, like most cltns, is diMiltd into scNcnil sub clius 
{khandan)^ each in possession of a Persa Pen, called after a 
which once contained and in some cases still contains the shrine >\ uh 
in Adilabad Distnct there are five Kanaka sub*clans, and their respec- 
tive Persa Pen ire known as Motagudkar, Sankapalhkar, Dcrakar, 
Ramaikar, and Parsikar Tradition tells that the onginal Persa Pen 
was at Motagudem, a now deserted village site in the hills (cf p 76) 
which was then the centre o( the Kanaka clan land Closely associated 
with the Motagudem Persa Pen was the village mother goddess of Mo- 
tagudem, known as Motagudem Auwal, who is even to-day one of the 
most prominent mother goddesses of the Gond country and her shrine 
IS the object of many pilgrimages At one time, it is said, there wrre 
five brothers m the family of the koiora, the clan deitj’s hcrcditarj' 
priest and while the eldest remained in hfotaeudem his brothers cmi 
grated set up separate cult centres and began to worship the Persa Pen 
in their respective villages. Procuring a whisk {chaiiwur) and an iron 
vpcar head (jafe) as symbols of the deities Manko and Bandesara, each 
founded a new lineage {khandan) wath a separate Persa Pen These 
new sets of ntual objects or idols which m Gond usage arc often loosely 
referred to as separate Persa Pen while in reality they arc all used in 
the service of the same clan god had varying fortunes as in the course 
of generations the katora moved, and in moving look them from place 
to place 

The Persa Pen called Derakar was first established and remained 
for many years, if not generations, in the now deserted village of Dcra 
in Both Taluq From there the katora took the ntual objects 10 the 
village of Donobanda m Lakshetipet Taluq more than fifty miles from 
Dcra \c\t they were brought to Rah m Asifabad Taluq where the 
salt or symbols of prominent ancestors arc still to be found M'lthin 
the memory of this generation the idols have been moved to several 
villages of the Sirpur area and lastly to Marlavai But when m 1940 
the latora decided to go to live in Gerjam* in Both Taluq he took 
the Persa Pen with him and there built a shnne for the symbols 
Gerjam, however, is a village wnh a mixed population and it is diffi- 
cult to guard the sensitive Persa Pen against defilement by castes other 
than Gond The story goes that before the first big feast was held in 
Gerjam, the kalora w'amed all Bestas "Madigas and other villagers of 
low caste to stay in their houses when the procession headed by the 
tatora carrying chaujmr and saJe passed through the village But they 
^^dejigh^of the warning and when they heard the drums and trum 


mtucd m a nearby stream. 

■Rut the potcnual r«ks of coofict with strangers arc not the only 
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difficulty with which the guardians of a Persa Pen may be confronted. 
More frequent arc the disturbances created by quarrels with other clans- 
men who claim the privilege of guardianship and the performance of 
the ritual. Since most families of both the priests and the traditional 
guardians of clan-gods have long split into several branches, there exists 
as a rule quite a number of men wnth an equally good claim to the cher- 
ished dignity. The principle that possession is in itself a legal title 
is not accepted, and the idols of many a Persa Pen have been cariied 
off secretly or by force by clansmen who felt morally justified or suffi- 
ciently sure of their supporters to brave the katora^s rvrath. There 
are, of course, still Persa Pen permanently associated with a locality, 
such as the Atram clan-god at Sitagondi or the Pandra clan-god at 
Rompalli, and no Gond \vould consider their removal from their tra- 
ditional sites. But others have long been separated from the original 
centre of their clan, and it is these Persa Pen ^vhich form the object of 
quan'cls and rivalries. 

A dispute which has gone on for at least three generations concerns 
the possession of the Motagudkar Pei'sa Pen. At present there are two 
claimants to the function of kalora, Kanaka Lachu of Marlavai and 
Kanaka Badu of Chudur Koinur, and though Lachu has temporarily 
prevailed and the Persa Pen is at the time of writing in Marlavai, the 
quarrel has by no means ended. 

It seems that some three generations ago the Motagudkar Persa Pen 
'vas iii Ippalnaogaon, a village in the plains, not far from Asifabad. 
How long before the symbols had been removed from their former seat 
at Motagudem, it is hard to say, but it seems probable that their removal 
coincided with the abandonment of Motagudem as a settlement, perhaps 
at the time of the dispersal of the Kanaka clan. While the idols were at 
Ippalnaogaon the katora lived in the nearby Peddapuram. For some 
reason Badu’s grandfather took the Persa Pen from Peddapuram to 
Dlianora, a village in the hills not far from Marlavai and Koinur, and 
from that time on the katora living at Peddapuram no longer attended 
the annual rites, but Badu’s gi'andfather functioned as katora. During 
.one of the subsequent Persa Pen feasts held in Dhanora, Kanaka men of 
Seti Harapnur, Marlavai and other neighbouring villages came to take 
part in the deremonies, and during the phase in which individual clans- 
men dance wdth chauwur and sale they too wei-e handed the sacred sym- 
bols. But instead of circling in traditional manner round the feast- 
place, they gradually danced away from the worshippers and when the 
katora, resizing too late that something was wrong, tried to recover the 
idols, they declared their intention of taking the Persa Pen away and 
held off the katora and his people with the swords and guns which they 
had brought to the feast. In great anger the katora took some sand and 
with five breaths blew it from the palm of his hand after the robbers, 
uttering the curse that they all should die and become as sand. ' - 

17 
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Among the party that earned off the Persa Pen ts ere the grandfather 
of Kanaka Lachii, ■ ’ ' '!*.■’ ‘ 

father of Kanaka i. “ \ 

Rajas Dissatisfic ■ . ■{■■■;' 

they took the idols first to Harapnur, and for some )cars performed the 
Persa Pen feast there But perhaps the tatora’s curse cighed on them, 
for a senes of misfortunes and bid crops made them doubt their os^m 
efficiency m propitiating the deity, and after some time they relinquished 
their claim on the Persa Pen and handed the idols to clansmen living^ 
m the plains \i!lagcs of Mudapuram, tvho summoned the original 
katora of Peddapuram to perform the annual rites. During the sub- 
sequent years the ntual objects were mo\ed succcssucly to Makulpeta, 
Lmgapuram, Devangudem and back to Makulpeta All that time the 
katora residing m Peddapuram functioned at all acts of worship 
1 j ^ generation of Kanaka men g^e^^ up and, as their fathers 
died the) rented the dispute It uas now Badu’s father Ramu. ulio 
daimed the idols, but a great council of elders presided over b> the 
J»ond f^ja Ra^then a young boy— decided that Ramu should 

be the patel, the ^ardian of the Persa Pen, but not the katora After 
lone negotiations he uas aUo\\cd to take the idols to Komur, but his 
Uiumphss as short lived. One night Kanaka Sungo, Kodu’s father, the 

and earned off the 
performed the rites 

f.r* "Oth him Somu, honner, died four ,ears ofter- 

ihem Vdde^'n IS S ' '"“"S I'™. 


S^afpl^' ["Stuns friendliness imited him to drink palm 

1 ju there IS a grove of toddy palms His toncue 

discliKcd the hidine place of the ritual objects, 
to K™, ® r^""' «'™ uuri '"uoved them 

onlvasT„ran!'J' f" “unyk-Purs they remained, and Ramu acted not 
to tL dSScf“ Budu succeeded 

with this ^ number of clansmen were dissatisfied 

with this arrangement and refused to attend the leasts, savin* that Badu’s 
Cf"'®. .?''''”'''''''''"' oonsequentl, many misfortunes had 


..cn isst^uie on Padu that he consented to rive lin the Pei^ 

iTern^a's^lSffS-SlSr''' -ed^e^^'S 
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A Persa Pen Feast at Marlavai. 

The great festival in honour of the Kanaka clan-god, whose idols 
the Marlavai men had secured after so long a quarrel was postponed 
from day to day. The moon of Persa Bhawe, the proper month for the 
ceremonies, had long ^vaned and people of other clans had returned 
from the feasts of their own clan-deities. But the sacred objects of the 
Kanaka Persa Pen remained at the Aki Pen, the Village-Guardian, in 
the earthen pot in which they had been brought from Koinur. Many 
were the reasons for this delay : the sacrificial rites for the family deities 
of the village^ had first to be performed, goats and a cow for slaughter 
had to be procured, clan-members and the indispensable Pardhans had 
to be summoned. At last when all seemed ready, the wives of two im- 
portant Kanaka men of Marlavai menstruated, and since this would 
have prevented their husbands from participating in the ceremonies it 
was decided to hold up the proceedings till both women had ended their 
period. 

On the day after the full moon of Bur Bhawe (31st May 1942'), 
all pi'eparations for the ceremonies were completed. With the moon 
rising over the edge of the wooded ridge and quiet reigning in the vill- 
age, six men went silently to the Aki post and lit a small fire. They 
were Kanaka Lachu, in whose family the function of katora or clan- 
priest had long been hereditary, Kanaka Kodu," who claims descent 
from a line of Kanaka Rajas, Kanaka Badu, whose family furnishes 
traditionally the patel of the Persa Pen, and three men of clans standing 
in marriage relationship with the Kanaka people. Carefully they took 
the sacred objects from the pot, bathed them with water and then 
sacrificed a chicken ; they offered a small piece of roasted liver to the 
deity, cooked and ate the chicken on the spot and then, having replaced 
the sacred objects in the pot, returned to the village as silently as they 
had come. While this preparatory rite was being performed in the 
fields before the Aki Pen, lights were lighted in the shrines of Bhimana, 
Rajul Pen and Daual Malkal, the three ‘ family-deities ’ of Marlavai. 

Next morning at the first cock’s crow the roar of drums and the 
wail of Pardhan trumpets pierced -the stillness. The men of Kanaka 
clan and a few other villagers had already assembled at the Aki Pen and 
the shrine of Mora Auwal, whose worship was also to be performed 
that day, and simultaneously '^they sacrificed a fowl to both Persa Pen 
and Auwal. The kaiora conducted the rite for the Persa Pen and Badu, 
the brother’s son of the ‘ owner ’ of the Auwal, ministered to this mother- 
deity so closely associated •with the Kanaka clan. Both addressed the 
deity with a prayer for protection against all dangers ; 

1 . There were at the lime three such deities in Marlavai (cf. p. 93) and ten days before the 
celebration of the clan-god feast they were worshipped with elaborate ceremonies. 

2. Kanaka Kodu is incidentally also devari or village-priest of Marlavai. 
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\Vc give you chiclcn, rggs, and swctt* Homof mku fcr* wrn; papu felar 
encd dal, unlom. 

May fortune favour us; pahtt uaro?^ 

Crusli our enemies under foot diutnanlun jam ria/ir 

Going in front, coming iiehind, $oneke mune, ,ionthe pa/a. 

May )Our blessing «bie!d us; fdhit man; 

May vic meet no tigers, dual lelf rtatua, 

May they flee from us, fiabti lodiima, 

Seeing us, may they run avs-ay makon sum sodtana. 

This prayer said, small pieces of roasted lUcr and millet brought 
cooked from the Iiouses, tvcrc offered on muro* leases to the deities. 
While at the pot of the Persa Pen only men of Kanaka clan partook of 
the chicken, the assembly at the xXmval shrine svas less exclusive, and 
men of several chns shared in the meal of chicken curry and millet. 

Davvn blunted the fine points of the stars as the m orshippcrs returned 
to their houses, where they snatched a little rest before the ceremonies 
1 - .• • ^ .'•e 
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Persa Pen pot, which must never be left unattended until the close of the 
festival. 

\Vhen the people liad eaten their breakfast porridge, most of the 
men gathered on the newly ploughed field where the great pot contain' 
mg the ritual objects still stood before the Aki post T^c katora Lachu, 
with several young men of his ovvn as well as of soira clans, now- opened 
the pot they took out the sacred whisk (cliauuur) of the g^dcss 
kfanko, the spear-head* (ra/c ) of her son Bandesara, a set of five large 
bnass bells and nine stones thickly covered with red paint, the salt or 
symbols of ancestors. The first task vvas to wash the black whisk with 
four substances they brought four small brass vessels filled with water, 
cow’s urine, covA milk and oil, and while Kodapa Kasi held the whisk 


poured carefully over the hair till it shone in the sun {Fig. 40). In 
a similar manner they washed the sacred spcar-he.id and finally the 

c it'cn of the Kanaka 

■ ■ *' - , , -headed spears were 

the Aki post beside a 

' • od’s cult objects, which 

had stood erect ever since it had been brought there from Koinur to- 
gether with the symbols of the Persa Pen. 
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Fig. 39. 'i'lic ritual 
bathing of the sale 
at a Persa Pen feast 
in ^larlavai. 



cimiwur at a Persa 
Pen feast in 
Marlavai. 
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• The ceremonial batliing ox'^er, the katora and Iiis soira, young men 
of six-brother clans,’ took the other sacred objects from the pot: a red 
cloth with tasselled end, a small strip of a similar red cloth and a length 
of twine. Kodapa Kasi bound the strip of cloth round the head of a 
bamboo with five nodes ; over this he tied tlie red cloth and fitted the 
bamboo into the hollow haft of the whisk, so tliat the black hair fell 
over the upper edge of the cloth. The brass bells were tied tightly to 
the head of the bamboo, under the hair, and then the katora picked up 
the sacred spear-head and re\’erently tied it to the bamboo, under tlie 
cloth. 

The idol was now ready for the ceremonies, and the katora, grasping 
it in t^vo hands, planted the bamboo firmly in the ground beside the Aki 
post. There it stood, slightly shorter tlian a man, glistening black hair 
streaming and red cloth billowing in tlie breeze, 'ivhile men and boys 
quickly grouped themseh'es into a semi-circle, open to the east 
(Fig. 41). To one side the Pardhans and two Gond drummere 
squatted with their instruments. Kanaka Chitru, the ■white-moustached 
Pardhan of the Persa Pen, had hung up his fiddle on his short spear, 
kaniyal gorka, thrust into the ground, but now he took it down and began 
tuning, while his son and nephew tvetted the mouthpieces of their 
trumpets and two Gonds tilted their cylindrical, double-membrane 
drums, while a third put an iron kettle drum between lus legs. Sud- 
denly drums thundered, trumpets blai-ed, and the katora took his place 
in front of the idol, dropped a few grains of incense on a piece of 
smouldering wood, wnved it twuce in front of the idol, and raised it 
to chin-level as he stood a- few moments motionless before the deity, 
silently praying ,* tlien he made the round of the semi-circle of worship- 
pers from left to right and as he passed the Gonds cupped their hands 
over the embers as though gathering some of the fragrance of the incense 
in J:heir palms ; replacing the incense before tlie idol, the katora stepped 
back into the semi-circle. All stood a few moments wdth folded hands 
praying silently for protection and prosperity, in the same terms as they 
had done earlier in the morning. At the end of tlie prayer, as at one 
command, they threw themselves full length on the ground, remain- 
ing face downwards for a moment, and then stood up again. 

The katora now went up to the idol and with a single movement 
wTenched the bamboo from the ground, w^hile two of his soira shoul- 
dered the large spears, and several young bop of soira clans picked 
up the baskets that held the sati stones and other ritual objects. Led by 
the katora carrying the Persa Pen, tlie bearers of the sacred objects 
made the round of the semi-circle, greeting each man with a formal 
embrace and the words Ram, Ram. As the katora solemnly paced 
from man to man, he softly shook the idol so that the fiv^e brass bells 

1. Il is llie duty and piivilcse of the soira to bathe and assemble the symbols of the Persa Pen 
in readiness for the rites; in this task they are guided by the Icalora. 1 
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tinUcd inCKsamly; the Pardhans pb>ed to it on /.injrl and 
and the dntmracrs kept up a subdued tremolo. Some o( the 
pers simply returned the kalora’s embrace and saluted t«Ui lold<M 
hands, others boned don-n and touehed Ids feet tilth their forehead, 
while two men possessed of the godliead as the idol approached, thr^ 
themscKes to the ground, their bodies trembling in the grip ot an m- 
\Tsible force. Even after the hatora's passing they could i^i nsc, but 
continued to ssnihc and jerk on Uic sun-baked furrm« The round 01 
. . .1 whn rose and 


.. . . • • . . * • ■ “ pot wath the 

ritual objecu had been built several da^-s before at no great distance 
from the shrines of Bhimana and Rajul Pen, the pen-gara, the site 
where the rites were to take place, had not >*ct been chosen. All the 
materials had been kept in readiness for the booths, but ncsvly arri%'cd 
in the village the Persa Pen must choose the site for the fcast-placc- 
So that the divine will might be revealed, the idol was handed to 
Kursenga Madu, the bhaktat or seer of the tillage. More sensitive 
than other mortals to supernatural \xiiccs, he tv’as at once 611 cd with 
the power of the godhead and began swaying violently to and fro* 
Holding the sacred symbols in both hands and supported by two me*) 
he led the procession across the fields to the shrines of Bhimana, Rajul 
Pm and Daual Malkal Young men danced ahead, leaping and run- 
ning and brandishing swords, and behind thronged the crmvd of ivor- 
shippers, tense with excitement, the Pardhans playing fiddle and trum- 
pets to the roar of two powerful drums. There was but a short halt 
at the shrines, and then the procession pushed forward into the open 
fields Two places already envisaged for the peri'gara w’crc refused 
by the deity, who tore the bhaktal away each time he paused on a 
likely site; but the third place was favoured and the bhaktal stood 
there quivering until a spear had been thrust Into the ground and the 
idol finnly tied to it. A little to one side two men dug a deep hole 
and others, going to the jungle, brought back a flat stone and laid it 
beside the hole; this hole symbolucd the primeval cave in which the 
Goods’ ancestors were imprisoned, and the stone symbolized the slab 
with which Sri Shembu had blodkCd its entrance. Throughout diis 
and all following feasts the remains of any substance that has come in 
touch with the idol, such as for instance water and milk used in wash- 
ing the sacred objects and the remains of the sacrificial food, are thrown 
into this hole. In the meantime men were hurriedly brining the 
wooden posts and fresh branches to build the two shelters requir^ at 
'he fetival, and in about an hour and a half the stout posts, nine for 
the bigger shelter and four for the smaller, were up, roofed with hori- 
zoTital beams and covered with branches of Eugenia Jambotana. 




Fig. 43. The hhahtal possessed bj the godliea 



carries tut Persa Pen idol across the fields. 
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\\Tien the sun stood high overhead — a time resented on other days 
for rest in houses or the shade of trees — the men gathered at the pen- 
gara; the great semi-circle of saga and soira fanned out to worship 
the god witli prayer and prostration. Then began tlie round of the 
village, when the Pci'sa Pen visits tlie shrines of the village gods, tlie 
stalls of the village cattle, the streams and ^vells where the villagers 
draw water and th\e houses of tlie katora and patel. Uprooting the 
idolj the katora carried it once round the shcltei's, following came men 
tyith spears, ’sivoi-ds, trumpets and drums, and behind the crowd 
of clammen and soira. The ivholc procession moved to the god-shrines, 
where the sacred objects of the Mora Auwal, belonging to Kanaka 
Moti and recently brought to Marlavai, stood still in the open under 
a small dondera tree. The crowd halted and the katora plunged the 
bamboo with the whisk into the earth beside the symbols of the mother- 
deity, a bunch of peacock feathers in a carved ivooden holder. Then 
be sprmkled men and shrines ivith ivater and aU men greeted Afora 
Auwal by making a deep reverence witli folded hands. 

. A moment later a shiver convulsed the body of Kursenga Afadu, 
the seer, and as he staggered unsteadily backwards and forwards, it 
became evident that once more he was possessed by the godhead. 
Brass anklets were hastily tied to his ankles and three rope w^hips vyith 
brass bells at the handles were laid across^ his shoulders. Crouching, 
twitching, painfully moving, he slowly gained the bunch of peacock- 
feathers, grasped it between both hands. Then the drums tliundered , 
he raised himself, and with uncertain steps danced^ round and 
round the small open space before the shrine. But this phase soon 
came to an end ; idols and cult objects were taken up and earned m 
procession across the sun-baked plough-land towai ds the Aki Pen. 
Boys swinging curved swords rushed ahead of the siriftly moving croiv , 
a compact m^oup some ten men abreast. Tht katora canymg the 
Persa Pen with its ever jingling bells, and the bhaMal,, wth the pea- 
cock feathers of Afora Auwal, swaying still imder ^e iimueri^ of the 
godhead, headed the procession with arms linked, while the fiddle-play- 
ing Pardhan kept clofe to their side. The great heaNy-headcd spears, 
their arm-long points newly anointed with oil, flashed m the front line, 
and the drummers, their instniments strapped to their shoulders, made 
up the right wino", while young men carrying baskets full of ceremonial 
accessories, the sati stones, clay horses and other ritual objects on their 
heads, kept slightly behind. All wore white dhoti, a fe^v men shirts and 
others coats of various colours, while over their turbans many had tied 
white or coloured scarfs, and these hung loosely on tlie shoulder or 
were tied under the chin. 

Stoiming across the clods of tlie ploughed fields the procession 
came first to the Aki posts, ivhere water and cooked, sweetened dal 
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were sprinkled, and the katora stepping up to the altar bent fonrard 
so that the bells of the Persa Pen jmgTed and the long black hair all 
but touched the post the Persa Pen greeted the \ ilHge guardian 
Now the procession mo\ed on In front went two young men intent 
on leading it on its prescribed pilgrimage of all the village’s sacred 
places, sprinkling the path with newly drawn water and dal, cooked 
and sweetened with sugar Often it seemed as though kalora and seer 
were tom by the godhead in another direction , suddenly they would 
halt, veer round and dart off at a tangent, young men hung on their 
arms to stay their progress, and the spear earners, lifting their weapons 
of the idols, lunged forward to point the way Owing 
to these violent impulses of the godhead the procession had often to 
retrace its steps On the edge of the ploughed field it turned into a 
Mrrow street flanked by cattle sheds, dal and water were scattered be 
lore each doorway, and the jostling crowd paused before each entrance 
while the katora, bending forward, stepped o\cr the threshold, violcnt- 
y shaking the idol so that the brass bclb jingled and the black hair 
sw^g from side lo s dc At last they came to the sacred place of Mi 
nadeo where the stone figures of Hamiman and Nandi stand under the 
Mde spreading branches of a gnnt banyan, and there they halted , the 
01 oearers m the centre and the musicians to one side, they stood for 
crov%d fanned out behind m n 
in^ I scattered and c/iau»ur 

■tnd peacock feathers were lowered m salutation By this time Madu, 
collapse and often hung with his head thrown 
contrnl nf ^ katora, v\ho, remaining m complete 

Dlace^*'wSnL'„‘"Jj‘* from sacred place to sacred 

drammer! rS^ ^arc ot tram^ d.ed, the 

bSSTwuh th aa played on the ^em 

rcs=rv*hetnktfo;Tbe°s^tXT^^^^^^^ 

them with folded hands and wa, passed, he saluted 

procession nassed do^vn -» ^ again From the Auwal the 

other cattle sheds whose sbrtmg the village, visited 

boiled nee, the stream whfn* #1, water and offenngs of 

to Ehimana the village well. and^^Sh « 
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the crowd moved to the village ; some foUo^ved the katora carrying the 
Persa Pen to the leaf-shelters erected the previous day before the 
house of Kanalca Kodu, the Pcrsa Pen’s raja, but a few attached them- 
selves to Kureenga Madu, who bore the idols of Mora Auwal to the court- 
yard of Kanaka Moti. 

Outside Kodu’s house his womenfolk a\vaited the coming of the 


Persa Pen, and when the katora rested the base of the bamboo on a 
big stone the katora' s wife poured water over it, catcliing the drips in 
a silver vessel. Then she poured water over the feet of tlie katora, and 
one by one the men in the procession came forward to have their feet 
washed. Meanwhile a soira’s ^vife plastered a small patch in the centi e 
of the sun-shelter ^vith co^v-dung, and there the chauwur ^\'as set up, 
its bamboo-shaft resting on a piece of Termiruilia tomentosa bark; close 
to the idols the small ritual spear was driven into the ground and to 
cither side were set up the tAvo heavy ceremonial speais; behind stood 
young men with swords raised as though on guard. Out of the ciowd 
notv stepped Atram Lachu, the village-headman, \\'ho had so far re- 
mained in the background ; he brought a new ^vhite cloth and with the 
help of a clansman held it before the idol, screening it in much the same 
way as at weddings the bridal couple is screened during Ae ceremonia 
washing of feet. Now it was the turn of the womenfolk to greet tlie 
Persa Pen; for days they had been busy pounding and grinding gram, 
and pressing oil in readiness for the great ceremonies, of which they 
had until now been only distant spectators. But now the courtyard and 
the veranda were crowded with women, grandniotheis, mo ' y 

married wives and quite small girls, all dressed ^ 

coloured sari, with sparkling silver ornaments 
and oiled. First the katora’s ivife came to the ^ 
from a small brass vessel over the base of Ae 10 
handles of the spears, saluted each with folded hands 
then kneeling doum before each in turn, touched 
forehead. Then came all those women married to Kanf a me” 
had at some previous feast been formally pres^ted to Persa Pe 
and after them small girls, tlie daughters of kanaka men an^ 
married women, born of Kanaka parents, each 1 
before the idol, sprinkled water with leaves dipped into a biass pot and 

touchy the round with g„eted the Persa Pen. 

^Vhen all the women had thus ceremoiu^uy j, Hrawn 

an unmarried Kanaka girl, brought five pots o w_ , r ^ g’' 

and demanded payment from the to 

the cloth was taken a-way and the m • _ round the vil- 

bathe the Persa Pen after the long and dus y p o § -ivhisk and 
laee One bv one tliey poured the five pots of water ovci die u hisk, and 

till women Singl-ound cupped their hands to catch the precious 
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liquid, Sipping it and rubbing it on the faces of their small children or 
Squeezing out their own dampened san to preserve the liquid m small 
\essels to be drunk later 

^\Ticn the water had been shaken out of the whisk and the dren 
ched red cloth wrung out, a large blanket was spread before the idol 
and the white cloth once more held to screen the shafts. Then the 
women brought their offerings brass dishes heaped with nee and mil- 
et, pulse or cmronji kernels and a few coppers taken from the san fold 
mowing dmvn, each placed her gift on the blanket Many mothers had 
rought their small children, and even two-year old toddlers put dovvn 
rings and, guided bj their elders, touched the ground with their 
ore cads As each woman stepped back, she saluted with reverences 
b^m^n carrying the baskets with the ntual objects and two spear* 

f “'cmony «« berag enacted 
had “"'-i “bjeeu of it Aunnl 

™ »''■■■ olTcnngs before the 
ncdAe^ol ""I mtoa nhite cloth and the hntorn car- 

^ta«!„e?oX There a nett pot, 

net of the kilchm tthe°re"''li *''P' ‘hn «>r- 

The Aetore d S “ot^htp ati performed 

ing It over thc^isohoW(T’ "'hjsk into the gruel and then hold- 

chauiLUT, he bowed wuh frS sanctified by the touch of the 

Mth the following prayer addressed the Persa Pen, 


Great King give me food, 
May my crop* prosper, 

^Uy good fortune be mine, 
May my gram be plentiful 
May my house he proiperous. 

Give me good fortune. 


Hoharaja net ;aao am, 
»ia< panta panrii liohot 
not barlttt at 

dana kkub <u 
*•<* ten khub at 
6srtal am 


held np M<il, or iim,han^ >" turn 

into the fold, and prated the Per^. P T dropped 

Aeforo and the idol, the P^ahanrh’,*'" '“™" ’■“*™ round the 

fiddle and tinging m a soft Joice ihc teranda pla)ing his 
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All -kinsmen gatlier. 

Like flowers in blossom, all kinsmen 
gatiier, 

'Wives’ clans, brotliers’ clans gather. 
Sisters and daughters gather. 

Youths build the leaf shrine. 

Girls plaster the platform, 

All adorn tlie leaf-slirinc. 

Raitar, the god comes, 

Macha Devi, the Katora’s wife is ready, 
Four-stringed her pearl necklace. 

Three stringed her breast diains. 
Engraved her ring, plain her ring. 

On her feet anklets, in her nose studs. 
In her navel a diamond, on her fore- 
head vermilion. 


Scr saga mire mata, 

podur pohap. scr saga mire mata 

ainm kulinn mire viaicr, 
selar miar mire mater. 

Riur tetang mandap. 
riang pertang bhoula, 
bhoujar mandop. 

Pen Raitar icata, 

Macha Devi katorc satire mata. 

Char stir mohtin mala, 
tin sur ganta mala, 
sika muda, ivaka rnuda, 
pais panjaii mukit ratan, 
bomli hira kaparc iira, 

bhaiigo-bhang mating bhari kisi saare 


A row of pearls to mark her parting, 
A light on a brass-plate, and a brass 
water-jug. 

Y^our greeting give him. 

His greeting take, 

Brothers’ wishes, five of katora kin. 
Brothers’ wives, five of clansmen’s kin. 
Brothers’ wives, five of Pardhan kin, 
Their greeting take. 

Your greeting giv'C them 


mala, 

Arii daria ani kolimandal jari 

Niiua man ttrka sim, 

Ufa man nime ycia. 

Scriar siyttng katorc 
scriar siyitng kulume, 
scriar siyiiug patari zvotak 
Aivcna man nime ycta, 
nhea man aivcnk sim. 


m^thTsoThad ended and katora appeared widr dje idol 
in the door, seveialiomen, to men of sK-broto ^ 

the way wth a cloth and demanded ^^pnrlpred to the Kanaka 

bunda) for all the services rendei'ed and to be r nitched voices 

men tlioughout the feast. A song, sung m insistent high pitched voices, 

■9 • • 1 • 


emphasized their claims: 

Give US omr dues, oh Raitar, 

Giv^e us our dues, oh Raitar, 

Y’our katorrPs wife, climbed up 
shelter. 

Pay us her fee. 

Your clanswomen climbed up the 
shelter 

Pay us her fee.^ 


Maiva ulpa sim, Raitaid, 
mazva tilpa sim, Raitari, 
tjie nizva hator mandop targia, 

tana ulpa sim^ 

nizva kutunie mandop targia. 


, , j tana ulpa sim. 

LIS her fee. tnofiFectual The Kanaka men put four 

The women s plea immediately removed. Drums 

silver rupees into the <:loth, ^ f shelter the men began 

and trumpets sounded, and m carrying the idol. But at 

to dance with short lilting steps, ^ caio J 

1. The reference to the climbing of the sun-sM.mr j ^ ,Ke .nttic of her hcm«e 

is explained as fo!Io^vs; according *o Gond ® , Kifsbnnds elder brother: ihe singers allege that 
or on to the shelter before it in the r has s-iolated this taboo by climbing on to 

iho kalora's wife and a clanswoman or the • __ brother ” of the Kanaka men, and sttggesi 

ibc mandop in the presence of the Pema Pen. the eldest bro 

hat the fine diould be paid to them. 
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this Kanaka Manku, a Pardhan well tner sesenty years old and re- 
nowned for his knowledge of ritual, intervened and insisictl that during 
this dance the katora should hand over the idol to his joira. Atram 
Lachu the headman of Marlavai So the old headman carried the idols 
and, leading the dance, tripped round the centre post of the shelter; 
dose behind came some fittecn other men, and circling on the out- 
skirts a few women danced with knees and backs bent in slow walu- 
like steps * 


This dance lasted only for a few minutes, and then in procession, 
the headman still carrying the idol, all set out for the mahua tree sacred 
to Bhimana just outside the v illagc But hardlj had Atram Lachu 
left the shelter when the \\a^ was barred b) three clotlis stretched ac- 
ross the street by men of six-brother clans (Fig 46). Tliese demanded 
the customary fee (bunda) for the help given to their soira, the Kanaka 
men, in the performance of the Peisa feast. Not until two rupees had 
been put into each cloth, did thc^ allow the procession to pass on, down 
the path, out of the village, and past the well to a sacred mahua tree. 
There the idols were set up and all the ritual objects belonging to the 
two deities were laid on the ground Now came some hours of rest 
after the strenuous exertions of the day and men and bc)s stretched 
iheinseKcs out m the shade, smoking and gossiping ; in the evening food 
^s brought from the \ illagc ready cooked, and men and bow ate 
heartily under the tree 

Silence soon enveloped the village, and the rising moon found 
people sleeping on cots and mau m from of their houses, where the 
night breeze brought relief after tlic oppressive heat of the day 

it was still dark v^cn trumpets and drums summoned the men to 
a^^ompany the Peisa Pen idoU to the Pedda Vagu for the ceremonial 
tnrvT,»v.i infirm and the men whose wives’ 

participating, the entire male 
visiom pil^image Bullocks were yoked to carts, pro- 

the h!lk ,nfn^ T f" baskets, and long before the grey of dawn thmv 
procession set out for the distant river. The 
owt wtl^T took turns in carrying the ritual 

the Pardhans playing their instruments 
re now in carts, and 

da^ Smio^v company by those tired from the previous 

^ b. ^ I shadowy hills, through upland valleys, they 

cf ^ *"’?"• “ P'*« «« Ulh 
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vZlt ■'Vhcncvcr the procession npproached a 

v4«“CX!C3 1”1" "" •”> 

came tl ihc I the steep slope and 

beneath All the river where great green pools of vi^ater lay 

hhrl 1 katora sacrificed a 

inir ; t\-atcr-spints, calling upon them -ndth the follo^v- 

ing words: 


^ ’ Goddess JalbashasuT, Madia Devi, 

icuclag, Bodm-cing, Yrtvela^, Bodhvelag, 

Seven protectors. ^ Saii asrangd 

After the head of this chicken had been thrown into the irater, the 
Katora sacrified another fowl for the Persa Pen. Then he ivaded into 
1C nyer and dipped the sacred whisk several times into the water. All 
1 1C other ritual objects ■were also bathed and then set up under a tree. 
.Lastly the men bathed themselves and washed their clothes. When all 
these ablutions were completed, the assembly spread itself fanwise before 
the Persa Pen and saluted the godhead. The Pardhan played his fdnpri, 
singing: 

^ oh brotliers? 

In Ghait month’s heat, 

My body is burning. 

In the deep water will I bathe, 
plashing the water, hitting the water; 

brooks become one stream, 
bixty sUcams become one river, 
oixty rivers become one ocean, 

In the ocean’s water will 
I bathe. 


Bade sari vana daka baitia, 

Chttil masra yedi, nawa 
vicndo! gnj bajc mata, 

J’ohc rnaiival kasalc poke inaka, 

dabulial kasalc dabuling paka; 

sail silkana uiidi hirer, 

sali knrrknn undi ganga, 

salt gangniia itndi 

samdttr dariyaiin ropo 

ycT lunka. 


In this song the Persa Pen speaks of the tvish to cool burning limbs, 
splashing and playing in the water. But a single stream or a single river 
is not enough; only in the ocean, fed by sixty great rivers, will the 
god bathc.=^‘ 

The next rite to be performed was the sacrifice of a goat at the 
Auwal shrine near the A'illage of Sungapur; for these ceremonies were 
taking place within the domain of this important mother-deity, and 
she too had to be propitiated. 

So a small band of men, climbed the hill and with the usual obser-- 
Vances sacrificed a goat. But they left only small ceremonial offerings 
of liver and head at the shrine and carried the rest of the meat back to 

•• falbasiiasur is a male water-spiril, credlled wilh the tendency to catch men and to kill them 
Sy transformins them into water; Machi Devi is his wife, and Yewelag, Bodiwelag and five other 
St'nga mauli (riverigoddessts) arc his daughters. 

2, It is worth noticing that the svhole song is in the 'ingular and the Persa Pen^ appears as one 
Prison, even though ’chauTvur and sale art iho symbols of a female and a male deity. 
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ilie camp on the n\ cr bnnk There a meal w as prepared , curpr of goa 
and chicken and quantities of miUct All through the heat of the day, 
the company of sa^a and ioira Jiy untlcr the shady trees, feasting ana 
sleeping only setting out on the return journey when the sunlight mcl 
lowing to goid lost Its fierceness 

In Marhiai the women had busied ihcmscKcs with cleaning the 
ncsvly built shrines for jflli and Mora Amval, plastering them with 
and coiN-dimg but thc> did not approach the pen gam prepared the 
day before for the Persa Pen rites Moreover there as more gram to 
husk and spices to grind for the feast of the commg night 

nightfall the Persa Pen procession had not returned and when 
«ome ihri ’ ’ ^ ‘ " 

direction 
asleep 
and after 

carts jolted across the dark fields toi\ards the group of god shnnes 
There It split into two groups and while the Persa Pen idol was taken 
to the pen gara the ntual objects of the Auwal were arranged m their 
recently built square shrine. From now on more or Jess parallel ccrC' 
monies were performed at the pen gara and the shnne of ^lora Airwal, 
and the worshippers fluauated from one to the other attending in turn 
the essential ntes at each place. Nevertheless the vvorship of the Persa 
Pen was the central interest and when the Pardhans and drummers left 
the pen gara to play at the Auual shnne it was never for more than a 
few moments 

The first task after the arrival of the procession was the preparation 
of the altar for the sacnfiaal ntes and the installation of the idol 
In between the two leaf shelters and beside the flat stone representing 
the stone slab VMth which Sn Shembu closed the entrance to the pnm 
cave the idol was set up on the same place as the day before. 
Once more the ehauwur was washed with water newly drav\'Ti from the 
'^1 1 fcafora and the young men who had helped carry the 

Idol had water poured over their feet The katora then set up the idol 
cl<^ to the stone arranging beside it the spears and the basket with the 
salt stones 


mg c 
houc 
mg « 

♦K- ,^..1 1.1. “ ^ ut HUioia prosiratea himselt Dcioie 

mniirS. w themselves to the ground A few 

the darlcTiM ^ four and then two men late-comers, stepped from 

The idol imtalled, there vnts a lull m the cersnomes. many men 
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^ g^'ound, Avhilc Others sat smoking and gossiping, 

village to fetch the provisions and the sacrificial 

for plates^”° fircivood and leaves 


cfoic tlic main rites began the katora propitiated tlie god by the 
sacrifice of a chicken provided by himself. T^vo men held a ivhite cloth 
o sfiield him from tlie eyes of spectatoi-s, ^vIlilc he offered mcense, placed 
^au qiiantitics of grain before the idols and put die chicken to peck. 

ms chicken, knotvn as paltsar pori^ was sacrificed in a peculiar way; 
the katora %\dth a ^ving in either hand, pressed it against a sword held 
edge upivards, and cut it in half ; tlicn crossing his hands he put dowi 
the right wing left and the left %ving right. One half of the paltsar pori 
was later eaten by him and the other by the Pardhan.^ 

Presently, tiiis sacrifice o\'cr, the katora took some cow-dung from 
a cloth brought newly from the village and freshly dra^sui water from 
a brass pot, and plastered the ground all round tlie idols. On this altar 
a new cloth was spread, and on it the katora poured his mm offering, 
a few handfuls of millet-flour. Then followed all the other men, irres- 
pective of clan and phratry, bringing offerings — ^some rice, some millets 
some flour — and handed them to the katora and his brother. 

When tlie offerings had all been heaped in three great mounds 
before the idol, a ivide spreading crescent of saga and soira cuived round 
the Persa Pen, facing east and the smaller shelter, ivhere tlie Pardhans 
and drummers sat. To tlie sound of trumpets and drums, the katora 
carried smouldering incense along the ivhole line of ivorshippers and 
lastly to the three Pardhans. As he passed, each man saluted the in- 
cense irith folded hands. The katora and liis brother squatted before 
the grain heaps, tlien took up handfuls of rice, and, following each other 
'vent from man to man dropping a few grains of rice into the cupped 
hands raised in waiting. All slightly bent their knees in salutation and 
then stood silent, the gi'ain pressed between folded palms. Drums and 
trumpets stilled ; and the katora from his place on the left iving of the 
semi-circle addressed the Persa Pen in a hardly audible voice : 


See now, great lord, oh Raitar, 

Give us prosperity. 

Look on us, Raitar, 

From twelve dangers save us, 

Slay our foes, blacken their faces, 

Gwe us good fortune. 

Sons and daughters, families, Raitar, 
Ltay they remain well, anointed uith 
oil. 

Anointed with milk may they be; 

Give us wealth and riches, 

Give us good fortune and success, 

1- For the myllucal simction of ihU see p. 


Sura ingc maharaja Raitari, 
mak anam sirti, 
makun sura nimCj Raiiari, 
bara ivigun tari kiana, 
dandi dusman karial todi kirn, 
Mak yes barai sim, 
mari viiar bat gopal, Raitar, 
tsoko! mandana ni uslap, 

pal ustap mandana; 
mak dhan-daulat siana,^ 
yes barai arkat barkat siana, 

166 . 
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Treat us with kindness makun Uolol tiagt hara. 

In going ahead in coming Ixhiml Soneke mune, uancke 

Grant us jour fasour pahtt rnanJara 

Sons and iiughters they are jtiurs Afflri mtar m<iur andit, 

Keep them all ^^cll liokot mandana 

Of a sudden drums and trumpets rotred; a!l prostrated thcmscKcSi 
lying face dotsmsards on the dry earth for a fesv' minutes; then they 
rose The nee grains \\crc collected from cadi man by the katora and 
his brother, taken to the altar and mingled v.dth the rest of the 
offerings, then once more gram was distnbutcd and the whole worship 
with prayer and prostration was repeated in exactly the same form- 

The drums ind the irumpcts whose music had underbned most of 
the important phases in the rites were now silent, and Kanaka Chum 
the principal Pardhan began to sing, accompanying himself wnth the 
soft tune of his fiddle and the low jingling of the bdU from the crest 
of his curved bow All stood m reverent silence as the sacred song rang 
through the night 


Flown bunting into blossom Podut poitap, 

All kinsmen gatliw together, ter saga mne mala. 

Maternal kinsmen come together, joira dhatral mne nattr. 

Paternal kinsmen come together, «fum iufum mte mater, 

iMen daughten come togetlicr, selat mtar mtre motang 

Their greetings take, 

\ouf greeting givx them. man urk stm. 

Spurred eocks nrrlktvetong gogttng, 

Accop, a, („od , 

Sr-. 

The Pardhan’s song lasted three or four minutes, and then the 
usic ol ^ucaking trumpets and thundering drums resumed. The in- 
icrcst ot the assembled crowd turned now to the shrine of Mora Ainval, 
destined for sacrifice were subjected to the 
rm-*t ® P^’cccding the slaughter While the women may not parti- 
S f nor oven approach the pen- 

SI ^ worship of Mora Auwal and the 

*™= X :^r4= 

only spectators, for r . ' , . . 

Then on the ‘ 

™l'« dour and iermillon, letting 
»i„ares of tnnncnc po«der s.de by side, and before them 
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two sets of small heaps of riec, five in a row and a sixth in front/ All 
the men who had provided cliickens for sacrifice now brought them to 
the katora to be anointed -ssuth oil and turmeric, and then set them, one 
by one, before the grain heaps. If a chicken pecks the grain it is a sign 
tliat its sacrifice %vill be accepted by the godhead, but its refusal to eat 
signifies the refusal of the deity to accept the offering. As each man 
put his chicken to the test he murmured a prayer similar in con- 
tent to the communal prayer spoken by the katora (cf. p. 271). Most 
fowls — and some were small chickens only a few days old readily 
picked up the grain, but some hesitated and then a bamboo torch was 
held close to the head so that in its light the fowl might more readily 
eat, while the owmer muttered prayers begging the deity to accept the 
offering. The greatest difficulty was created by the patel Atram Lachu s 
chicken ; frightened by the noise it steadily refused to eat, and for 
nearly half an hour the proceedings were held up as the old man tried 
to coax the chicken into pecking and recited long prayers to p acate 
the offended deity. At last he had to send to the village for a larger 
chicken and this proved luckily less difficult and quickly began to eat. 

Next three goats is-’crc brought and stood before the idols, men 
holding their hind-legs; the katora first anointed their fore ea s an 
then sprinkled them ^^dth water. Their behaviour too was closely watch- 
cd, for the goats must shake their whole body before they are comidemd 
acceptable to the deity. One goat shook itself as soon as the cold water 
touched its head and back, but the others remained °bchirate, staling 
and baaing piteously ; low voiced prayers called on the godhead to accept 
the sacrifice but the men had to aid the deity in tlie expression of his 

K The number of rice or millet-heaps in .n row corresponds here. « 

t^venlh in front. The single heap is in honour o Kahpursur. the Kaliyog, 

Kalipursur (or Kalipursal) means literally ‘ man of this i; Pen he is not a god 

and there is reason to believe that although sometime reffer ° jearch for the Gond gods 

but a legendary First Man. He helped Pahand. Kupar L.ngal n h^ 

(uf; p. 110) and also in the establishment of the Persa Pen cult. A gumefa „ 

Kalipursur instructed Lineal to give him a share in every puja: 

KaUpunal nendc Lwgal mda bare lalore, 
r , . — ]. wenore. 


Lingal began to question ICalipursur: 

The Gond gods, where may they be, oh 
tell me?" 

So he questioned Kalipursur, 

1 . era of man is to come, 

„What Lingal then will you give me?* 

Four kin-groups will perform puja,” he said. 
Before every puja, your puja they will per- 
form. 

The puja for Pursur of this world," 

Lingal began to svorship Pursur. 

Listen, Lingal, to you I will tell, 

>0 the west and the east, 
lo the left and the right, 

*• Tu ^°r tc'urn," thus spake Pursur, 
t hen I will tell you the place (of your gods). 
LingaU** 

Lingal started and left. , 

18 


Koya putpenkna jara nak nime 

Kalipursal nende inda bare lalore, 
Narput Kali nende a])ar_ Ltngara. 
Nak nime batal bare sikl Lingara, 
Nalang sagang pajang aranung mjor,^ 
Puja namune nende mma puja iramr. 

KalHor Kali nende Pursuna puja. 
Lingal man Purasan sto hade lalor. 
Kenja navi Lingara ni/fun meftmor. 
Siraing mala, Poraing mala, 

Dema nende mtda.^ tma nende mala. 
Sonji nime vara tndana Purusal, 

Tan paja jara nik vehmar, Lingal. 

Lingal chalemala nende, lalor Lingal 
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pleasure by pouring ^vater into the goats* ears, thereby bringing about 

rated tlie slaughter 

* ^ men held a Ms ord^ 

cutting edge upwards close to the ground, and sesered the chickens 
beads b> a quick up\sard stroke across the taut, stretched out 
one after another the donors brought their fowls, the fluttering 
were throivn aside and the heads put down before the Persa Pcn.^ Aftex 
the chickens a goat s\ as brought and stood m front of the god , Kodapa 
Kasi lifted his sword and as the drams rolled beheaded the goat with a 


second goat experienced the same fate Some of the consecrated am 
mals, some chickens and the third goat, howeter, were held over for a 
later nte at the sati shnne 

A lowang cow of rctldish colour, kept all this time m readiness was 
rounded up and brought to the pen gara, its legs were roped together 
and the young men thresv it to the ground, dragging it before the Persa 
Pen where helpless, it was pushed and pulled into such a position that 
It lay with the head upright as though in natural repose The katoja 
waved incense round us head and sprinkled it with water, tumenc and 
gram but there tvas no test comparable to that of the goats Trumpets 
and drums sounded, Kodapa Kasi raised his sword and it caught the 
red glosv of the Are as he held it above his head, poised, judgmg his 
distance The drumming rose to a tremendous crescendo and then the 
sword came down on the cows neck But the stroke was too weak or 
the edge too blunt, and men with ready axes quickly hacked through 
the spine No sooner had the head rolled off, than the katorn placed it 
on the altar beside the heads of goats and chickens When the sacnfical 
animals had been slaughtered, the Pardhan Chitni took a small chicken 

1 The eipUn* on {or ihe ficceM Ip lh*l Ae ••enfieel Roel ihmild •hoVt b body b foond^B 
• ill quoTe iherefo e 


Mi wuhed b beed, ond oppl «d vtenSHW and poured doru (Ikmo J into b e»r 
pen .1 e citch ng ihe £0*1 by die feel diey lb ew I before ihe eod 
And sod R.yel.l potK«ed ih. body «{ the |o.l whicb be£» to >h*le b bead 
v-hole Icune very mooh 

two or fou e*B .»d il «d Jior threw tl down 


nd the only 
r be .«ay 
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and sacrificd it in front of his fiddle which according to a myth is the 
transformed body of his ancestress Hirabai (cf. p. 12 if). 

Dragged to one side, the bodies of the slain animals were now 
skinned and cut up and the meat handed over to men of six-brother clans, 
who, as soira of the Kanaka men, have the task of preparing the food 
for the feast. Of this food no ■u'oman may eat. The rites at the pen-gara 
over, all moved to the shrine already prepared to house the sati, the nine 
stones representing ancestors. These stones which, throughout the rites, 
had rested in a basket by the side of the Persa Pen, were now installed 
in a line on a raised platform occupying the centre of the shrine, and 
smeared \vith fresh red paint. While the katora made the usual pre- 
parations for the sacrifice, the women came singing dowm the path from 
the village and soon surrounded the shrine ; closely they pressed round 
it, singing a commentary on the ritual acts in progress and begging the 
deity to accept their offerings ; lines like the following recurred tiventy 
or more times : 


Lachu, Somu’s son, the priest. 

He is the priest, 

Smoke rises from the incense-vessel. 
He gives the offering, 

Holding a chicken, making flour-heaps, 
Spurred cocks, 

Homed goats, 

Accept as offerings, 


Lachu Sombal kaloja, 
katora ya~lc, 

markanj dupiia bharnkara, 
siana ya-lc, 

chipfal koT muttife puja, 
arclkiuatang gogring, 
kohkwatang bakrana 
bhojun nime ycta. 


At last the chicken and the goat which had already been consecrat- 
ed before the Persa Pen were brought to the sati shrine and there behead- 
ed in the same manner as those at the pen-gara. This ended the main 
sacrificial rites. It was long past midnight. The women’s song faded, 
Pardhan Chitru tied up his kingrz and the musicians, Gfond and Par- 
dhan alike, laid aside their instruments. All over the field fires sprang 
into flame, the centres of small groups of men who chatted and smoked 
while they waited for the feast to be ready. Close to the pen-gara men 
prepared the food, but there was little art in their cooking: once the 
animals had been hacked up into small pieces without much distinction 
as to meat, intestines and bone, and put into huge brass cauldrons with 
oil, salt, chillies, spices and a great deal of water, there was little to do 
but to stir the ingredients with long handled ladles and watch the steam 
rise in clouds from tlie cooking pots. The meat of the animals killed 
before the sati shrine was, though also cooked by men, prepared separa- 
tely near the sati shrine ; and this food was eaten by the women, who may 
not partake of the animals killed at the pen-gara. The grain to be offered 
to the Persa Pen was also cooked separately -in a special pot, and so 
were some livers. When this sacrificial food [niwot) was ready, a cloth 
was stretched over poles in such a way as to screen off three sides of a 
small space before the altar. There the katora and the men of Kanaka 
clan, the members of the raja-house excepted, sat down to a ceremonial 
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meal \Vater \\as brought m a bra«<pot and all wadicd their hands, 
then incense was handed round, and m silence the knlora olTcreci some 
of the foot! a little nee and User, to the Persa Pen, placing it on fi\c 
mura-leases before the idols. Then he took a few morsels of the sacri- 
ficial food and thrrv, them aside for the Departed, praying for their 
blcsing 

Sf< Departed, m3> thi? reach smi ^ufa latar notur tnik yf:ti 

Grant m ^-our fa\r»ur pahli mont. 

Behmd the screen the Kanaka men sat dotvn to cat of the sacrificial 
food, and when ih'*) had finished, small quantities of the same food 
were served first to the other people of the fivc-u’cn phratry, and to the 
Pardhans, w ho ate separately near tlic small shelter ; then to their soha, 
the six-brother people, after them to the seven-brother people and at last 
to the four-brother people But this ceremonial meal was only an ajj- 
pctiser for the coming feast, when the diners devoured enormous quanti- 
ties of meat and millet without any distinction of clan or phratry. 

Da\m WM creeping over the hilUwhde leaf-platicrs were still hcap- 
''d with fourth or fifth helpings The Pardhans, faithful to their duty, 
once more blew their trumpets, signifying th.n the approaching day had 
tound the fc^i m full swing But before h was fully light most of the 
men had silently sneaked off to a comfortable bed in the sillagc. 
Unl> a fw dozing Kanaka men and the Pardhans guarded their Persa 
ten, still standing erect on the scene of the previous night’s rites. 

oo.^cat was the general exhaustion that the sun had Jong passed 
me zenith before the men again assembled before the sacred objects. 

tirnc the katora burnt incense and carried the idol, dancing, 
un the circle of worshippers, he handed it in succession to several 
men who each carried it, dancing, for a few moments 

fsow the end of the ceremonies was at hand and the liafora began the 
^ men picked up the sacred spears and baskets'and the idol 
■ ■ . ■ ■ icred ob- 

' “ ' and one 

. ' ‘ • . . JjJq] 

’ ' ■ lora and 

llho ° '''' f"' Last came the Pardhans, 

..ho sabsMutKi a deep reserenee for the embrace Then the idol sea? 


U..U pot, ......e tne mie. a,c iron spear-point, was s'eenred in a 
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wooden slieatli. To the sound of rolling drums the pot with the ritual 
objects was carried into tlic newly built sati shrine and placed in die 
fork of the three-pronged post. Then the katora and a group of other 
Kanaka men carried the sale in solemn procession to a nearby mahua 
tree and after making many reverences, placed it in the fork of a branch. 
In doing this they sang in um'son ; 


At the god’s shrine, at the feast-place 
Raitar, 

Clansmen and brothers gather, 

Wives’ kinsmen gather, 

AH kinsmen gather, Raitar, 

Your greeting give them, Raitar, 

Their greeting take you, Raitar, 

A golden nest is your house, Raitar, 
Going ahead, coming behind, 

May all our works succeed, Raitar. 
Sons, daughters may remain well, 
Raitar, 

All kinsmen, all relations, in tivelve 
moons’ time, 

Your feast we will celebrate, Raitar. 


Pen- gar a warawa gara ropo, Raitar, 

atum kutum mire mater, Raitar, 
soira darial mire mater, 
scr saga mhe mater, Raitari 
niwa man taka sim, Raitari 
ura man nime ycta Raitari, 
soneta gumpa niwa ron Raitari, 
Sonckc mnne, waneke paja, 
balobal phatc kam aiana Raitan, 
Mari miar snkne mandana Raitari 

scr saga soira darial. 

aftim kufum, bara mahinang 

niiva tij puja tungantom, Raitari. 


The ‘ golden nest ’ {soneta gwnpa) of the song refers to the hollotv 
log laid crutch-like across the branches of the mahua tree in which the 
sale is deposited. But here the disposal of the sale within sight of the 
pen-gara was purely ceremonial, and no provision for the ‘ golden nest ’ 
was made. The Marlavai men said that later the katora accompanied 
only by one trusted man would hide the sale elsctvhere so that it could 
not be stolen by clansmen from other villages. 

The sun stood low when the ceremonies ended, but men and 
women assembled once more at the feast-place and the sati shrine, 
where they cooked and ate the meat and millet remaining from the 
previous night. In the dark they filed back to the village. 

Custom prescribed — ignoring human frailty — ^that the night after 
the Persa Pen feast should be spent in listening to sacred songs, and the 
Pardhans, as the guardians of tradition, folloived the old established 
procedure. They installed themselves under the leaf shelter in front of 
the Kanaka raja’s house, the old man sitting in the centre of a mat, 
singing and playing his fiddle, and his son and nephew squatted on 
cither side, joining in the refrain that followed each verse. Round about 
lolled the young men, rolled in their cloths, or resting on one arm, smok- 
ing leaf-pipes and listening to tire old, old epic of the birth of the Gond 
gods and their imprisonment in the primeval cave by Sri Shembu. 

The performance of the epic was in traditional form : instrumental 
passages alternating witli vocal, singing with dcclamadon. 

l. L.Mer 1 discovered that the men’s fear of losins lfic safe ng.iin li.id led them lo defy all cuslom 
and keep !l not in .a mahua tree hut in the house of Kanaka Kodu. the god’s ' raja.’ This, hmvever, 
had imforlunato consequences, for a traveller of Kunhi caste defiled the house by taking his sandals 
inside, and so an expensive rite had to be performed in order to appease the angered deity. 
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Alter tuning bis three stringed fiddle, Cbitru began tvith a short 
prelude, the tuiy bells on the bow of antelope horn and horse hair softl> 
Jingling as he played Looking up, he then sung in a loud voice, and 
ivith numerous repetitions of each phrase, Ins formal greeting and pre- 
amble which had no direct bearing on the following talc. He then 
passed over to the epic itself and after the first three or four verses his 
n\o assistants joined in, singing to the end of the strophe unuono 
Chitru, who between the phrases raised his voice several times to a loud 
Heh and accompanied it with a forceful stroke of the bow, while his 
son marked the rh>ihm with a small pair of C)'mbals 

Then lowcnng the fiddle and emphasizing his declamation with 
vmd gestures of hands and bow, Chitru spoke m a lout! and excited voice 
some tivent) five sentences, m these he repeated what he had already 
sung and it is mainly these spoken vsotds which allow the audience to 
follcnv the narrative 

This recitation he followed up by about half a minute of play on 
the fiddle, and then all three began to sing again umsono, endmg each 
verse With a long drawn out a a a ah’ Dunng this tno Chitru played 
the fiddle considerably louder and m a much more vigorous manner 
than he had done when accompanying his solo’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then he began the prelude intro* 
duemg the next sequence of recitativo, declamation and song 

Chitru did not start at the bcgmmng of the epic, for at no Persa 
Pen feast is it possible to go through the entire mythical cycle, and so 
Pardhans reate a selection of episodes, varying their choice from year to 
year 

After a few strophes Chitru came to the important episode of the 
birth of the Parenda Khara Koya Wasi Penk, the divine ancestors of 
the Gond race, and sung of Kalikankab’s, their mother’s, plight, in the 
inhospitable wilderness of the forest Waibogam 
As m Waibogan (oivst she wandered SonJa gatka ti'atbogam kera 
The girl s nine months were full nou galkang baienti nintang 

WTierevtr U\e looked v.ai forest, B«lf svrtelie kera mania 

Then her birth pains began ^ riata gatka bat Ittklale gatgute mania 

And before her lay the age of men* mama gatka tenk munela kali/agun 

. n oior, 

AU her courage left her, the girl sat Tenk himat stlua, uta bat 
dcn\Ti 

Thw what sprang up before her’ Ufa paja nune eta balate paida^ 

A dondera tree sprang up in front, Dondera mata mane paidas ala 

To lean against a mard tree sprang up «to paja tekunk mark marata paidaj 


\ Tbe a vidin* ot Ihe I »d sooil Ini. »b w . nuiBia* D.rTiU»e uito ,lToph«. Ent .aDS «d 
Oiei. d«l. ned cpnce act, tUboril.d n ^ ,po«iM«at 

.0 lik. “J "‘’TTj'f •• *» cow .lock h the “ ben, . woaea 

>e leooiir M coiop»rcd to « cow m thu bdplew powtn* 

el rij * 1 '*.“ " * ** •>» ** P*'**^* .he eneCor, 

01 the Cloodi. Keliyog. A* p bej»« 
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To the right a kursi tree sprang u,p, 

To the left a Urn tree sprang up, 

In the world to come all these would 
be useful to gods. 

Then tire girl felt the birth pangs, 

It was the birth of the gods : 

Twelve threshing-floors of Gond gods 
were born, 

Tliirty-three threshing-floors of Telugu 
gods were bom, 

Thirty-two tlireshing-floors of Maratlia 
gods were bom. 

Then rose Kalikankali, 

And the gods, like tiny mice, began to 
whimper and whine. 

Them she forsook. 

Kalikankali felt gnawing hunger and 
said : 

“ Where shall I find food, where shall 
I go? 

“ Once more Til return to grand- 
father.” 

Arrived, she said : “ Grandfather 

hunger gnaws at my stomach, 

“ Only today give me something to 
eat.” 

“ Do not look on my face, 

“Go, and hide your face.” 

“ Without food, my life flics.” 

What then? Fire from the brazier he 
took, 

“ Open your mouth.” he said. 

She did so and into her mouth he 
pushed fire. 

And at once she burnt to ashes. 

On Mount Memgiri, on nine-walled 
Dhauragiri, 

Sri Shembu Mahadeo (spoke) : 

“ Through my world I journey, 
“Through valley after valley I’ll 
journey.” 

Ready he made tire white bull Nandi ; 
“Travelling, I’ll see my world.” 

Girjal Parvati said; “I’ll come too.” 
“Womenfolk should not journey, 

“But headstrong are women and 
cliildrcn !” 

Near Nandi’s head sat god Shembu 
Near Nandi’s tail sat Girjal Par%'ati, 

So they set out for the world. 

Through valleys and valleys 


baglatk kursi niarata paidas ata, 
iina baju Urn marata patdas ata, 
ata rnune kaliyoguii aiar, penkun id 
kam waiar, 

Aian gatka bai tsiklaie gaigutc mata, 
penkena paidas atas 
Parenda Khara Koya Wasi Penk pai- 
das atang, 

Tclangi penk, tetis khara Tclinga 
penkena paidas atang 
batis khara kos Maratlia penkena pai- 
das atang 

ata paja Kalikankali teta, 
teta paja ycli suspen dat penk rewen- 
jungc penk menlang. 
aioen suti kita. 

Tan paja Kalikankalina petit ropo 
manta arta, 

indeke baga tinlek nak putar baga 
daka? 

Unde isauta tado naga daka, 

Sonji; tado, inta, na petit ropo 
manta arta, 
nend nak tinlc sim. 

Nawa todi surma, 
iiiwa todi disweki soni. 

An win paran danta. 

Aske batal kiana dobrate tarrni pimar 

dakne todi kim, 

daknc kita paja tor daga wadiantor, 

wadit paja kabang weshi khak anta. 

Mcrugiri parbat naukot Dhauragiri, 

Sri Shembu Mahadeval, 
nawa duniya kali luelika, 
wopang wopang kali welika, 

Dhaural Nandi sauri kintor; 
duniya nawa welise surka. 

Girjal Parvatal; Nana unde waka. 
weilona jati ivaimar silc, 
asturi hat balhat! 

Tala Nandi Shembu Deval utor, 
tokor_ Nandi Girjal Parvatal iita, 
duniyat ropo pesitang. 

Wopang wopang kali 
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Through rain clouds and rain clouds 
they joume>ed, 

Through the north and the Mogul 
land, 

Through the south and east they jour* 
nqed and roamed 
Husband dear I svant to p»« 

Halt the Nandr a little ” 

The goddess dismounted, then came 
the noise of those gods 
The lizard like gods were whining, 

The goddess heard the sound 
Here III sit down to piss” 

Then said god Shembu 
' Tlicrc sit oh queen ” 

Near a man how shall I sit’” 

Hearing their crying, 

She went to the gods. 

Winning and whimpering the gods 
were crying 

III ukc these gods with me' 

Jn the lold of her golden cloth, 

She gatliercd the gods 

Then again ntounted the Nandi, 

Go on husband let us go to the 
Milage 

Then (she thought) What shall I do 
sMtli these 

The Dtrmasur Gond gods she suckled 
With the milk of hee nght breast, 

Tlic Tclugu and Maratha gods she fed 
with her left breast 
Trom the suckling her nght breast 
shmelled 

But her left breast stood firm and 
sound, 

^^e1I and sound was her left breast 
God Shembu saw this (and thought) 
Why has my queen got so thm’’ 
Tien (said) “Those rascally gods, 
you are suckling' 

“ A solid meal will I preside for those 
gods*’ 

Then god Shembu prepared a meal. 
For the Gond god boiled nee, 

Cumes of beans and lentib, butter. 
And tamarinds he prepared, 

Such food he cooked for the Gond 
gods 

For die Tclugu and Maratha gods. 
He made curry of dnl md boiled 
maize 


po^ttfig pojang Iflfj tit!isele tteliseke 
Janter, 

ular kon ^{ogulaxl kon daktn kon, 

panthan Ion uelmeke ioncke sonekf- 

Satbotoka nak uatuni uata, 
jarasa Aundi mlusa 
Bat fftla te n penkena Uapur iiaseke 
mania, 

reutn ioken dot penk eranlang, 
ream doken dkat penk eranlang, 
tge ualam utka, 

Shembu Deial tnlor , 

Agan uda rant 

Afarton karum badrang udla^ 

Te uena bahan taAan tsafur iianla, 
penk naga iota, 

penk luor boior penk aranlang, 

/enkun none uoke' 

Adt tonela patau seiinaga, 
penk utpta pita, fust ttala, 

Isaula rrat paja Aandi u(a 

Uta Pa/a, dang taiba, natneka dakal, 

ttala pa}a penk unde badrang tunka* 

Ditmasur hoja penkun pal nuhanla, 
line febun pal uuhanta hora ttast 
penkun, 

Telanga penkun hot Alaialha penkun 
dema jQbun uuhanta, 

line ;o&un watanta 

dema }obun tsita Uda koniap manta, 

asi dardar manta dema jobun 
Afaneka Shembu Deal surneke, 
ban naua rant sufurkne ala* 
ata pa/a, hatrande penkunk icuhanit 

aske penkunk nona maria ftaraniart 
doika 

atke Shembu deval paranjam tunglor 
haja woH Penkunk tianp gala 
dart kusrt, peselkna kusrt, pal ni 
Stta pandt jeu-un paranjam tungtof 
Koja son penkun lungneke 

Telenga penkun Kot Alaralha penkun, 
enenkun jata kum matena gala 
tunglor 
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Then told the gods: 

“ Go to the sea and bathe.” 

Off went the gods and swam. 

After the bath they came back. 

Food he scrx'ed to the Gond gods. 
Heaped the food and cuny' on Icaf- 
plates, , 

Served tamarinds to the gods. 

Then to the Telugu gods and 
To the Maratha gods, 

Dal curry and maize he sers'cd. 
Waiting and looking the Gond gods 
(said :) 

“ All this, god Shembu has done very 
well, 

“ But now some liquor is needed !” 
God Shembu listened. 

And having heard them, created 
liquor, 

Then he made strong liquor. 

Strong and \veakcr liquor he set be- 
fore them, 

Leaf-cups he served to the gods. 

Their fingers they wetted in liquorL 
“ Ram, Ram, we drink this.” 

Strong and weak liquor they drank. 
Drunk they got, sec! quite drunk they 
got, (and .said;) 

“But there is no meat!” 

This Shembu heard also. 

Then what did he do? Dirt from his 
thigh he rubbed off. 

What did he make svith this? 

He made a squirrel, and then 
Gave it life-water to drink and on it 
poured life-water. 

It came alive. 

Then over its back he drew three 
lines. 

And let it out near the gods, 

Tata, tata, it ran 
The gods saw it nmning, 

“Here is meat!”, and tata tala, they 
left their food. 

And chased after; tirk squeaking it 
ran, 

Behind ran the gods. 

Into the cave Sursur jumped the 
squirrel. 


Awcji paja petikim itor; 

Sont sail samdur daily aunc yer 
iunglcn sont. 
penk sonji nahe matang, 

Penk ycT tungsi watang. 

jewun Koya Wasi penkun tungtor, 

kuri naga jewun doponc kusrl sitor. 

pulsu penkun wadi kitor, 
tan ropo Telinga penkunk 
kos Maratha penkunk, 
jata kusri make gato wadi kitor. 
iichcna surlang, Koya IFosi Penk suj- 
tang; 

id samdo Shembu deval tsokot iung- 
tor 

bati inge nisha jing aiana! 

Aske Shembu deval kenjlor, 
kenji paja Shembu deval maialc kalda 
paidas kitor, 

inge adc gatkat ropo kandi kal paidas 
kitor, 

kandi kapur kal, phul kal penkunk 
munc irtor, 

aske penk jamwatane waditor, 

Tina botatc ividurkter. 

Ram Ram, momot yetantom. 
kandi kapur kal penk untang, 
ula puja jing wata, hcleri, tsokot jing 
wala. 

bati shak sile. 

Site aske Shembu kenjtor. 

Ratal kitortc? adc mandita mach 
tendtor, 

Tendsi batal tungtor? 

Wartse tunktor, tungta paja 
betatsi betkaii amrutna wati tan poro 
watlor, 

jiwa tank wata. 

wat paja tana dhenki poro mund rck- 
tang urntor, 

umt paja penk naga suti kitor. 

Tata tata witanta, 

loita jiaja penk surtang, 

shak putta, tata tata gala suti kitang, 

tan paja witantang, tirk inta 

tan paja penk lullanlang, 

Sursuryadii ropo deianta wartse. 


I. Tiiis refers to the custom before drinVing liquor of clipping ibe forefin'ser into ibe liquor and 
dropping n little on the ground for the souls of the Departed. 
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All ihc gods too jumpcil nlo tlic ca'C, dat paja iamdi piiik jadil ro/o deian 
tang 

Dclimd the t\selw Uircshing floors of Parenda kkara ho}a lliuj pgnkun 
Good god^ ^ajai 

Came Sn Shcmbii Mahadco Sri Shembu \fahadeo sotor. 

Die jou rascab 5i>m( nita maicha 

For tviThe )-can sta> in this cave' jadit ropo bara ttafsang manl 
Then what did he do’ Batat 

\ stone as big as twelve bullocks he Parenda Kondana khatol aUor banda 
put over (the cave) poro ttattanior, 

\nd over it planted a palm tree ttalla paja undi tan mara aga ursan 

tar, 

^ere to remain for twelve years barn warsang manmat 

On guard m a high banyan tree with Ittea rakuah itrg sola iiruit mara jap 
wide spreading brandies aria btruU mara 

As watchman he set a Renisurval bird naen rakwalt rurtd Remsurcal pile 

■Dicn Shemhu (gave) the food Tan poja Shembu deval id hum gala, 

cooked with butter id pel m gate 

To the Marotha and Tdugu gods and has Matatha penk TeUnga penk tint, 

«.d Cat cat you the meal! mun Unjr 

gS a« fwnd' '' u.ofsang haja Ifaji penk puj 

leaves shall be their food ” ^ritnin aiana 

*‘"Sing was suddenly mtcmipted by the announce- 
fnSrl ? ^ Leaf-plaittre were distnbuicd and group 

ea™ ° ^ shadows of the house. 

abortive attempt of Pardhans and 
beaten b^ Trumpets spluttered and drums, 
and the ^ lame rhythm It was not inspiring, 

dance ^ agreement id preferring their beds to the 

well "omen, who had to fetch water from the 

d mdkl ?ndP^I5 day, but noon, after a meal 

Kodu’s hniwe Fcsumcd their smging m front of Kanaka 

a lanre andienr stanzas of old Chitru’s song quickly drew 

Lrc? sifn ^.i. deep feiade, for the 

throuch cbeniierjiTf^ the leavrs, and the sunlight, streaming 
bovs ground with light Young men and young 

whtle hen? and 'crandM or m the shadow of overhanging eaves, 
u-alh All women leant against house 

In !u. eagerly to the stories of their mythical ancestors. 


-- pvtoi, iier eyes resting <wi the smgeis 
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Chitru’s song had progressed ; he had come to the liberation of the 
Gond gods by the culture-hero Pahandi Kupar Lingal and tlie goddess 
Jangu Baij who helped him to overcome the giant birds posted by Sri 
Shembu Mahadeo as guardians of the cave.^ 


To free the gods you have come, oh 
brother,” said Jangu Bai, 

“But tlie birds arc fierce and strong. 
Man-eaters are tlie birds.” 

^‘What shall we do then, sister?” 

‘ ril tell you how to overcome tliem ! 
Gather the resin of trees,” 

The resin of trees he gathered. 

Put it into a cauldron, 

Raised the cauldron on stones. 

And below made fire, 

Then the resin melted. 

Now she lifted tlie cauldron on to his 
head. 

Thus carrying the cauldron, 

Lingal took it to the nestlings. 

But could not climb up ; “My hands 
don’t reach tlie branches!” 

What said Jangu Bai? 

M will stand by the trunk, 

You climb up on my back,” she 
said, 

Up her back he climbed. 

Then stood on her shoulders; 

The cauldron he took to the 

nestlings. 

Then poured the resin into tlieir 
mouths, 

Uying, the nestlings screamed and 

shouted. 

Mother and father heard them, 

The Renisurval birds heard. 

^ur children are in trouble, 

They are screaming! Let us go!” 

The Renisurval birds were coming, 

Brr, they came with great force. 

The Renisurval, oh, oh, oh, they are 
coming, sister.” 

gripped Pahandi Kupar Lingal, 
Ue trembled and shook with fear, 

Porgot to climb down by her back, 
Gnpping her breasts he climbed do>vn 
in front. 

Pool of a brother, to climb up behind, 


Penkun tendenen wait dada. Jangu 
Bai ita, 

piteng mantang bai nadan, 
piteng tinwalir andung. 

Bahan kikat bai? 

Tana hikmat wcitanion tunga, 
mara inctata sewer jama kirn. 

Jama kitor sewer, 
karcitaga wattor, 
karci tnandi kitor 
aga kai dostor tarmi pota, 
poiatc inge sewer gare mala, 

Inge talat poro karei pia, 

ialat poro toslor Lingal, 
porik naga wontor, 
woncke targa waio, nawang kaik 
yewong, 

Jangu Bai baial inta? 

Mot naga nilanta, 

nilia paja pajatk targa inta, 

pajatk targantor, 

pajatk targsi seta naga nilantor; 

poriknaga karei wontor, 

inge porikna tor daga sewer wedtlor, 

porikna paran soncke haiikal palang 

auwal babo kenja sola, 

Rensuruali biteng kenjtang, 
via porikunk giro wata, 
haka sintang, daita! 

Renisurvalik piteng waseke ^ vianlang, 
mancke bararara mota pisi wantang 
Renisurval, ohahaha, wantang bai! 

Gliabre masi, Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
kharpefc mator, dhandarc mator, 
paja rciwal sut kitor, 
munetk jobun piseke reilor. 


askc hat dada, soneke peretk 

. '• Th. reader will nolice lhal lire following jj-” , 'P'lv “ 

iKe version conlained in lire Mnf/i of lanea Bm recorded in Chapler IV. Both lexis nave ocm re 
produced in ord'rro mJsUalflV:; virialbns in ihe Uea.men. of a basic my.bical iheme by Pardbans 
of difterenl clan. 
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And come do^vn tn front 
“Descending jou gripped niy breasts. 
How arc you no\> a brother’ 

Hoiv am I nov. a sister’ 

Then she abused him 
Incest you hate committed 
^ou remain m your plate 
1 11 remain in ray place 
The Renisurval birds were coming 
Pahandi Kupar Linga! grasyicd 
Gegara the battle a^ic to smile tlic 
birds 

The birds said Do not kill us 
Grant us our Uses 
In future ages omen birds ViC will 
be 

Then he took them in his hand and 
let them go 

Rcka'cd small birds they became 
Vow they arc in this world 
They are the tauj,e birdi 
Then the music of silken strings 
Sisctccn tunes eighteen melodies, 
Pahandi Kupar 1 ingal played 
Then tlie gods in the cave rejoiced 
Brolhen the one to free us has comt ' 
^nii strike brotlier' 

1 11 strike broUicr' ’ 

The seven hrotherv Mrtiek, the cave 
did not 01X11 

The sisc hrothen struck the cave did 
not open 

The four brothers struck the cave did 
not open 

T1 e five brothers struck then opened 
the cave. 

The cave opened out came the five 
brothers, 

Step by step came tlie six bmthers 
Cat like climbed out the seven brothers. 
Controllers of all works the four 
brothers came. 

The gods carac out, from the cave 
they came ou^ 

Pahandi Kupar Lmgat led them. 
Along the road to Dhanegaon 


udnrfic munelk' 

ranele jobvn /ut tetU, 

ntme dadans baga7 

M«A letaia baga^ 

aske sapena stla 

karpaiur arusti, 

nuia ]agate nine nt<m, 

naua jogate ttoita tnandanlon, 

ilenuunal p^teng tranfan^, 

Fahandi hupar Ltngat gegara 
persi pianuT puenun patlen 

psttng tiang tnau.a faran jetma 
meftin jica dan sul kim 
tnunt kaUjogun lopo taguf piten^ 
momoi nsufe makom 
Aske mutimen prior, paja phekt kttoi, 

tuli litoT tbudtir pifeng 
in;cAc kaliltopo mantang 
fauite ftte ast manlang 
Arle dan kosa icartda uaja 
sora drmsang alre tiajang palor, 
Pahandi hupor Ls'igat pator 
aske penk jodit ropo kuski atang 
DaJa mok tonal pultor, 
nime pom dada^ 
fiflna pam iadn‘ 

Toniun jtmnr paler, jatlt uofla silt 

tatnun saniir paler, yadt tiorla nle 

tamua noUir pater, padi uorla J«f« 

tatnun jij-ir pater, jadt aorta 

Tadt potang pesitang tamun sutir, 

sarp jatlang tamun sariLtr 
aerkar uendtang tamun yeititr, 
tusmar luster tamun nelinr 

penk pesitang jadttal pesitang 

Pahandi ^npar Lsngal put dantor 
Dkanegaona san 


^\ ^th short mtemiptions the Pardhans continued their singing 
throughout the heat of the afternoon, uU about an hour before sunset 
When they sung of the Gonds* arrival in Dhanegaon and the institu- 
tion of the Persa Pen cult by Pabandt Kupar Lingyl, they' began the 
myth of Manko, but did not get further than her marrnge to Dundria 
ilaur At the next feast, in the month of Pus, they explained, they 









■'■V 



ilo 5t \\ omen iibstenns the shnne at KCiUpur dunng the ntes m Pus 


ij 3 Tlie «acred AamA pi«t at Namur 
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^\ouId Start at once with t3ic Manko myth, and sing it up to the end.^ 

_ In the evening another feast awaited the people of Marlavai and 
their guests. It was the turn of the six-brother people to provide a 
meal with the money received from the Kanaka men, and another goat 
ivas slaughtered, this time without any ceremony. Most people slept 
ivhile some young men busied themselves over the cooking pots stirring 
the boiling millet ivith long handled ladles. 

^ WTien the food was ready, the hosts ivent from house to house wak- 
ing the sleepy inmates, but some time elapsed before groups of diners 
formed in the squares and Icaf-pIatters were heaped with millet and 
goat curry. 

After the meal the Pardhans and drummers began once more play- 
ing beside the mandop and the younger men danced the demsa under 
the shelter, moving \sdth small tripping steps anti-clockudse round the 
centre post, all in a band, but ivithout touching one another. Some had 
tied^ bell anklets to their feet and as they ^varmed to the rhythm, and 
individual dancers \vhirled on their own axis, they uttered hoarse shouts. 
After some time tvomen too joined the dance, circling and revolving, 
With bent backs and knees on the outskirts of the male dancers. But the 
dance did not last much past midnight; all were tired and even the 
young men fell asleep ; only a short .flourish of drums at da^vn maintain- 
ed the fiction that ‘ the ^\'hole night had been spent in playing and 
dancing.’ Evei-yone slept till far into the morning. 

The Persa Pen feast had come to an end, and aU that remained to 
be done next day was to pay the three Pardhans for their serv'ices: four 
rupees and a few seer of millet, was the reward they received from the 
Kanaka men after some short and friendly bargaining. Chitru, though 
not ill satisfied with the sum, explained that it was modest compared 
with the gifts of cattle and cloth which of old Pardhans received on 
such occasions from their then prosperous Gond patrons. 

The Perse. Pen rites at Dassera and at the Full Moon of Pus. 

The great festival in the month of Bhawe is for all clans the most 
important of the rites in honour of the Persa Pen, and for some clans it 
is the only time in the year when it is customary to take the sacred ob- 
jects from their receptacles and to expose them to the eyes of the 
^vorshippers. Many clans, however, perform ceremonies similar in 
character, though generally on a somewhat smaller scale at Dassera and 
at the full moon of Pus. From Bhawe, in the middle of the hot weather, 
and throughout the rains, the symbols of the Persa Pen remain in the 

, In Pus I was not present, but next Bhawe (1943) Chitru sang the myth of the u^derings of 

tne Kanaka folk in search of a clan-land ^ven at the end of this chapter (pp. 298-306}. Thus in the 
coui^e of a few years all the myths in the repertoire of the clan Pardhan.— those dealing with the ^ 
origin of the Gond race as wel! as those relating to the history of the clan— arc recited before the 
assembled clan-members, and tradition is thereby kept fresh in their minds. 
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shrme and in the mahtui tree, tnd the onI> attention paid to them is 
the lighting of small lamps for fne succc^tvc nights at cver> new moon, 
or for three nights on tlic occasion of other village feasts It is not 
until the cold weather when the Gonds celebrate in their own wa) — 
and usually at their oivn lime — the Hindu festival of Dasscra, that the 
Persa Pen is again propitiated with offerings. 

Tlic ceremonies on this occasion arc an abridged edition of those 
performed m Bhawc and it is usually only the clan members hung close 
to the scat of the Persa Pen and their sotra who take part in the rites. 
^ m Bhawe sale and chatawr arc washed and set up at the pen geta, 
but there is no procession and no pilgrimage to the village The sacnficc 
of chickens and a goat takes place at night m much the same way as 
during the great clan feast A special feature is a large marrow set tip 
on four bamboo spikes to resemble legs, and this figure is placed before 
the altar and cut m two by a single stroke from the sword of the kalora, 
before the slaughter of any animals It is said to represent a coat and 
is cooked together with the sacnfiaal food but since real goals arc also 
sacrificed at this ceremony, this explanation lacks credibility Similar 
marrows are slaughtered at the Dasscra celebrations m the houses of 
prominent village headmen and there is reason to believe 
t^t the rnarrow is intended to represent not a goat but a human victim 
^is possibility however wtW have to be discussed m a different context 
nowadays the Dasscra ceremony is aKvnys preceded by the First Rice 
arc placed insule the Persa Pen shrme, and 
* 1 : worship ot iht chn deities 

w™ ll’ol""' "" 

oed 2 S'" “"'’e ?==■'“>", when the Persa Pen is annuall, sTOrship- 

^ sacnficc of animals is the full moon of Pus which falls m 

of "’•ntor crops 

of clan mmijJ* pr^«r time for introduang newly married wives 
'“'■^'"R >h™ ’hereby mto 
the individual Prrformancc of the rites m Pus 

’’’’R'* The members of 
near Tilam riu Maravi clan svith its Persa Pen at IrkapalU 

Sade^ “ “P .'''‘"'"’“r ""d rate, but leave them m ieir 

S hoS»er reft?''; ‘‘“.I''''' “ 'h' T«^ P™ shnue. Other 

?hS S alid " '■'? a" =■’ "'h n ceremonial as 

two festivals A spur. H ** ’ndeed very little difference betsveen the 
sLi mS mi W ”'r" P“ f'® “ held at Sita 

and demonstrate at tp. 1 therefore suffice to complete our picture 
by the individual ckm. ' m the ntual observed 

from th?phtea” on whSh^pI'"^ J'S"® “"t' f™’ hundred feet 

me pnteau, on which the sillaBes of Pangn, Sitaijondi and Pulera 
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lie. It IS densely wooded from foot to summit, and fairly high up there 
IS a small cave, whidi local tradition considers the cave in which Sri 
^hembu confined the ancestoi*s of the Gond race. The sacred objects 
ot the original Atram Persa Pen are kept on the top of the hill, and their 
piardians insist that no outsider should ever ascend the summit. In the 
race of their fear that any violation of this rule might prove calamitous 
^j>noip tnq ‘ooqu; oqi loadso.i oj jjasAui puq j sn joj .to luaqr joj .laqna 
been on the top of the hill, I vs’as able to see the ritual 
objects when they were carried dowm in procession. In the old times 
the village of Sitagondi lay at the foot of the sacred hill. This was the 
seat of a house of the Atram Rajas but the site is now deserted, the 
dascendants of tire Rajas living in the nearby village of Pangri, in 
Kanchanpaili and Utnur. Yet, the ceremonies of the Persa Pen are 
still performed at the traditional places, the raja’s throne seat, the Aid 
Pen and the Village Mother. Leaf-shelters are built on a site in the 
jungle where the raja’s courtyard used to be, and there the visitors from 
other villages camp for the duration of the feast. 

In Januaiy 1942, when I attended the ceremonies, the beginning of 
the feast ^vas delayed for a few days since Jangu Babu, the raja living 
m Pangri, and his family had been late in performing the rites for Jangu 
Bai, and these had to be completed before the Persa Pen festival could 
begin. It was therefore two evenings after the full moon of Pus when a 
proce.ssion including the katora and the Pardhans with spears and drums 
left Pangri for the camp at the old village site of Sitagondi. Approaching 
the foot of the hill the katora and two men stepped from the file, knelt 
down facing the hill-top and pressing their foreheads to the ground 
prayed to the Persa Pen; 


Your feast is nearing, Niwa din wala, 

the moon rises, nelcnj tohta, 

fowls and eggs ^ve offer. port menj simar. 

This procession "was met by a file of men from the camp and to- 
gether the men moved to the old Aki place, where they put down a light 
and deposited their spears and stvords. Then they assembled before the 
leaf-shelters and invoked the seven sisters of Lachmi with the following 
words : 


Grain Goddess, Cattle Goddess, 
Goddesses of lamp and candelalira 
Earth Goddess, Wealth Goddess, 
Givine Mistress of the House, 
ou oh seven sisters we salute. 


A7ia Lachmi, Dhana Lachmi, 
Dipa Lachmi, Jafka Lachmi 
Bhui Lachmi, Mai Lachmi, 
Sami Lachmi, 

Sclar yejung mik dandos. 


Later the men went in procession to the Auwal shrine, tlie shrine 
pf the Village-Mother, and there the katora sacrificed fowls and a sheep 
in the usual manner. The roasted livers of the animals and some cooked 
grain were offered to the goddess, and then the men returned to the camp 
i^nd they and their womenfolk feasted on the slaughtered animals. 



Tnt RAI CQNDS 


In the middle of the niqln the men asccndctl the tiered hiU and 
assembled at the pen gara the place for the sacnfiaal nte^ After 
clearing a piece of ground for an altar and purifjing it according to 
custom the Katora dealt round nee and Ml stood m a semt circle, pray- 
ing to the Persa Pen 

God oh Raitar' \Iay w-e rrmain Kaitan tiokot mah irana, 

ucH 

S' nd good fortune and tuck /di/ottar nana 

to you ivc give h \1 and egt^ ftico pen rnenj aniom 

10 our hv-ev wnd good 1 irk ma laijodar parankun 

keep us veil „a 

After this pray 'r the relations of chn members ssho had died m 
me preceding yrir brought fowls and goats, by whose sncrince the 
Departed were to be mingled with the Persa Pen and the ancestors 
Such goats described as turn goats must be sacnficcd on that night before 
t 0 first grty of dawn \Nhilc the kalota put the animals through the 
usual tests of pain eating and Ixxly shaking the donors addressed them 
senes to the Persa Pen and the Departed, praying 
'' P'" ""n* mji Mon, lotoio 

J V " 'r'”"*" 

rmi JO net! stay vour favour mt totoment 

on uv ' 

'hf relations ot each clan- 

™Vi D ’ jif S'f's from the donors of the lum i-oats The nnn 

lira P'"’ >'■' 

from the consecrated'lnce*ai^*ih*'^' ccremonni meal prepared 
pan o't'fte'^ fre^ 'J' 

clan demes *''' P'''>P'f ntes in honour of the 

soctated'«lhthe?l“rff'p^p^* ‘'''= '“'f'* generally as 

ntual objects docs not rest m a shnn/k chauwur and other 

n no sCe! " -'S 
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housed at the foot of the hill. The sale and the six bells, on the otlter 
Hand are deposited m a hollo^ved horizontal log vdiich rests on the 
iwo torked posts. There are tlie usual two sun-shedters, a larger for 
bonds and a smaller for Pardhans, at the pen-gara, but unlike the shel- 
ters at other feast-places they stand at right angles to one another, both 
lacmg the altar. 

It was several hours after sunrise when the katora lighted incense 
and sprinkled water in front of the holloived log. All men lined up and 
^I'st each other and tlien one of the posts of the trestle. ^Vhen 
performed a ceremonial greeting, the katora took out sale 
and bells and eight men, climbing into the teak-tree, brought do^vn the 
Wack cliaxiwiir, a %vhitc cloth and several minor objects from the pot. 
Then followed the ceremonial bathing of the chauwur, and at last it 
jvas tied to a bamboo with six nodes Aat had been leaning against the 
log with the sale. In contrast to the customs of other clans, tlie Atram 
men do not tic sale and chauwur together; but each symbol is kept 
separate throughout the ritual. 

When at midday a procession formed, the sale and the six brass 
bells were carried by the katora, ^vhilc a soira of Maravi clan, a young 
boy liable to possession by gods, carried the chauwur. At a rapid pace 
me procession, accompanied by trumpets and drums, stormed down the 
hill ; they went first to the old Hanuman stone of Sitagondi, next to the 
Site of the raja’s throne-scat, and tlien to the Aki, where it halted for 
some time. The symbols of the Sitagondi Persa Pen may not be 
approached by women, but to give the women an opportunity of 
making their offerings from a safe distance a small stool (kutur) was 
put dorni some thirty feet from the Aki and in front of this the women 
put a few coins and some grain, touching the ground with their fore- 
heads in deep reverence for the idols. This act of worship, ^vhich stands 
or the far more elaborate ritual with which the Persa Pen of other clans 
IS propitiated by the women (cf. p. 2G5) was followed by the introduc- 
the young wives of four Atram men to the Persa Pen. They had 
^ donn^ neiv sari and came last to place their offerings before their 
usbands’ Persa Pen. Each woman paid one rupee to the Pardhan and 
fhe katora, and when on the follouing night a goat was sacrificed 
o he Persa Pen, they were accepted among the worshippers of the clan- 
oities and needed no longer to veil their faces, ^vhen the symbols were 
carried past the women’s camp. From the Aki Pen the procession began 
s tour of the sacred places of the old, deserted village; first it moved 
to then to the Village-Mother, to a mahua tree sacred 

w finally to a dried up stream, where the s>'mbols were 

in^th ^ ''^th water brought in pots from a village well. It is said that 
^ times the Sitagondi Persa Pen, like that of other clan-deities, 

^ ^^^ied to the Pedda Vagu for the ceremonial bath, but that so 
P i^crful and dangerous are the forces released during the rites that 
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many people m villages lying m ihc way of the procession met an un* 
timely death To a\oid such disaster the Atram people no longer taVe 
their idols to any other village, but nrruige for the ceremonial bath to 
tahe place close to the foot of the hill When it \\ is ov cr the procession 
returned quickly to the pen^gara on tlic hill top without again touching 
the camp 

That Tught the central nte wnlh the sacnficc of goats and a cenv 
took place on the hill top, and so similar w as it to the ceremonies during 
the Kanaka Persa Pen feast at MarHvai that no separate description is 
necessary 

But when the animals had been killed and the sacrificial food eaten, 
several men came down to the women’s camp and asked for a girl of a 
five , seven or four brother dan m mamage for an Atram boy One of 
the women gave a comb to represent the girl and some men produced 
a knife to stand for the bridegroom Then a sham wedding was cele* 
brated a husband and wife who longed for children held the knife 
and comb respectively and over these the marriage ntes were hurriedly 
performed The childless couple felt sure that thereafter they would be 
blessed with offspring Two goats were killed at this “ weddmg ’* and 
a few mw stayed m the camp to prepare food for the women and chil 
''^hile the others rejoined their clansmen on the hill top 

morning the chauwur and sale were replaced in their recepta 
« -0 — ij f . icir lojrfl, took a fowl 

the cult place They 

. , , d or ev en * scratching 

uiwito^ves roasted the liver and a part of the flesh as quickly as possible 

This they ate hurnediv amH v ‘ « t. 

the cave, they p 
chicken. Once 

small bits eaten by the 
m whHii Tin w, After the completion of this rite, 

he “me doL from the hill, 

others jomed the 

people m the evening many 

thc^senous and^solL^ m^'^oUhrd changed from 

riotous feast An open ^ 

danced to the soumfof 5 w'®*' cleared where men and boy’s 

of bell anklets. h„ht flitSS^f."^ Tardhan trumpets and the jmglmg 
w-hirling about a° thev vnrr.«A many fires on the dancers’ clothes 
their spirits, the dance tivisted Palm wine had loosened 

and in the interval of hoarse shrieks and Cries 

largely grotesque petformjmce. ,«? humorous and 

to traditional or previously g n-rr/j ^r ^"^tors improvised according 
19* ^ themes, weaving songs and dances 
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into the short sketches. Duped husbands chasing their runaway wives, 
naked sadhus smeared with ashes, pompous petty officials, all came in 
for ridicule ; the spectators enjoyed the crude jokes and the horseplay as 
much as the spirited performers and greeted each sally with shouts of 
laughter. The female roles were all acted by men dressed up in sari 
and their wives’ and sisters’ jewellery, but more than half the audience 
consisted of ivomen ivho until then had of necessity remained in the 
background. 

Before the ceremonies of the night began, all the men crowded the 
scene for a last dance, and then from the dance .floor itself a pro- 
cession of men and ivomen headed by torch-bearers, Pardhans and drum- 
mers left the camp and moved slowly along the forest path to three 
shrines standing outside the former village. These shrines contain the 
sati and ban, symbols of the ancestors of the Sitagondi branch of the 
Atram clan. While other clans have usually only one sati shrine, which 
contains in addition the pot with the chauwur, here the Raja’s lineage, 
the katora’s lineage and the patel’s lineage have each a separate shrine, 
and together tlie sati in these three shrines represent all the ancestors of 
the clan. No one knows Avhether these shrines, so like the huts erected 
over tombs, stand on sites where there were once actually the graves or 
burning-places of prominent clan-members, but this is by no means 
improbable, considering that roundabout are many tombs of recently 
deceased Atram clansmen. 

While some men and women entered the shrines to make their salut- 
ations and the preparations for the sacrificial rites, small bands rvith 
flaming torches went from tomb to tomb saluting the Departed on this 
night devoted to their remembrance. Fowls and goats were then be- 
headed before the rati-shrines, their blood smeared on the centre posts 
and the roasted livers were offered to all the ancestors of the clan. 
The sati were prayed to grant good fortune and wealth to the living, 
and these ceremonies, in which the women took a leading part, ran 
very much on the same lines as did the sacrificial rite for Auwal, the 
Village-Mother, on the eve of the feast. 

The nocturnal rites in honour of the sati which constituted, so to 
say, a collective propitiation of all the ancestor-spirits of the clan, were 
followed up next day by individual ceremonies at the tombs of near re- 
latives where food-offerings were put down to the accompaniment of 
drumming and short prayers for the continued favour of the Departed. 

The last of the ceremonies connected with the Persa Pen feast took 
place in the late evening of that day. when at a flag pole close to the 
ritual bathing place of the Persa Pen a chicken and a sheep were sacri- 
ficed to Ganamaisama or Ganamasai, a deity long associated with the 
Sitagondi Persa Pen. The legend which tells how Sri Shek brought this 
Maisama from Bourmachua to Sitagondi has been given in the last 
chapter (p. 230 ) , but in Pangri I was told still another story of how Gana- 
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Maisama came to be worshipped at Sitagondi Once upon a time, it is 

, A ^ c * J - ~ V a 1 v« - ,11 — r I 


ivith sacnfices Maisama refused and rode on , but Persa Pen broke the 
buffalos back with his hands and so Maisama was forced to stay 
whether he liked it or not Tlien the clan god set up a flag and ordered 
Maisama to remain there and protect all the clansmen who came to the 
aimual feasts Near by the stone oil press with its hole can still be seen 
The function of most Maisama is the guarding of gates and sacred places, 
and here as elsewhere buffaloes are among the sacrificial aiumals accept- 
able to these deities. But in this particular instance it is not unhkely 
that the story has a historical background , for Sitagondi was once the 
seat of a powerful chieftain and one can 'sell imagine that an Atram 
Raja once detained n stranger somehow connected with the selling or 
pressing of oil and that perhaps after an imc.xpected death, the spint 
of this stranger was first propitiated and later merged with the figure 
cf a guardian to the approaches of Sitagondi 

The Cult of Clan Ancestors and Departed, 

We ha\e seen that deceased clan mtmbtn are formally joined with 
the clan deities by the sacrifice of a goat, and that the third evening of 
the Persa Pen feast in Pus is entirely devoted to the propitiation of the 
Clan Ancestors and the Departed Thus the cult that centres m the clan 
deities strengthens not only the ties between the living, but also gives 
expression and reality to the idea of unity between the deified clan 
ancestors, the recentlj departed, and the still living members of the clan. 
Associate with the Persa Pen of all clans, though not with all irunor 
Jaiva Pen and Sawerc Pen, are sail, small stones or lumps of hardened 
venvuhon paste which represent the female ancestors of the dan. With 


j u u siAittii sail hfost sati are 

small stones, co\ ered with layer upon layer of verrmlion paste, but others. 
It is said contam no stones but are lumps of vermilion paste wath a nee 
gram as kemeL The Gotids* ideas about their ongm are far from dear 
or concise usually it is said that from the beginning of tune the satr 
existed together vnth the idols of the Persa Pen, that they represent 
ancestors whose souls (ianal) become gods and are therefore worshipped, 
but that no one knows exactly how 5icy came into bemg There is a 
vague belief that salt stones grew of themselves out of the ground ivhen 
the spint of a wnman of particular mcni obtained divine status, but I 
havenever seen art) individual joh-stone which was thought to represent 
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a woman remembered by the present generation. During the Persa 
Pen rites tlie sati are placed in a basket and carried in the procession, 
and when a katora moves to another village he often takes the sati to his 
new place of residence. 

Corresponding to the sati, the symbols of female ancestors, are the 
kamk, the symbols of prominent male members of the clan. With one 
single though important exception, the kamk are stones, between six 
inches and two feet high, and they stand usually inside the Persa Pen 
shrine in line ^\^th the sati. The songs of Pardhans speak of “ eighteen 
kamk,” and in one place, tlie shrine of the Pandera Persa Pen at Rom- 
palli, eighteen kamk are actually to be found beside six sati (Fig. 37). 
It is, however, only at the old clan-centres, in the old clan watan, as 
the Gonds say, tliat kamk are found ; for they may not be moved, and 
in these days of the dispersal of clans, when few Persa Pen are stiU in 
their old seats, kamk stones are far rarer than sati. An exception to the 
rule that kamk must be stones are the famous wooden kamk-posts at 
Narnur, the ancient centre of the Torosam clan. These kamk, however, 
have undergone a change in material and form as Avell as in significance. 
They are no longer the symbols of deified clan-ancestors who have to be 
propitiated at the annual Persa Pen feasts, but are monuments put up 
in the course of sacrificial rites designed to increase the prosperity of the 
donors, or in times of drought to induce the rain to fall. 

Indeed, it seems that the deified clan-ancestors of Narnur are on 
the way to develop into a single separate deity. Men of the Torosam 
clan realize still the original nature of the kamk at the old clan centre, 
which incidentally no longer contains the Persa Pen, but in men of 
other clans I found the tendency to speak of the “ Narnur Kamk ” 
as of an individual local deity. In the jungle near the village of Narnur, 
closely packed together, stand thirty to forty wooden munda, square 
posts with pointed top and a deep groove cut into the ivood immediately 
below the top (Fig. 52) . Some of them are hardly taller than ordinary 
memorial posts set up for departed relatives, but otliers are well over 
seven feet high and about three feet in circumference. There are two 
occasions -when such viunda are set up : in the month of Pus a new post 
may be added in honour of the kamk, and in the month of Pola, 'ivhen- 
ever there is a dearth of rain, munda are erected and buffaloes slaugh- 
tered to end a dangerous drought. In both cases tlie posts are carved in 
the jungle wdthout formality and then carried by men or taken by cart 
to the kamk place. The sacrificial buffalo for the rain-making rite may 
not be the property of any of the worshippers, but must have been 
secretly taken from the owner without tlie latter’s knoivledge.’^ 

A post is set up close to the other posts, and before the buffalo is 
sacrificed aU tlie men present pray: 

1 . This practice is smd to be now less frequent than it used to be, but in Pola (August) 1942, 
a buffalo was stolen from a Mahar of Bhiropur and sacrificed to the Namur the owner did not 

complain to the police. 
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See, oh god grant us your fasour, Suja pendi pakti man mak anam stm, 
grt-e us prosperity, SVC arc miserably btikui langa atom, ghanb atom mak 

poor, give us prosperity, let our anam sim, mak kai kalkun iuk tra 

hands and feet be sound • , i. ^ 

After the slaughter of the buffalo, the blood is smeared on Uic p^, 
and then those present embrace the post The embracing of mttnda 
posts IS othenvisc only done m the case of sanal munda, tv Inch are set 
up for those recently departed, and on no other occasion. 

^\hlle sail and kamk together symbolize the communil> of 
nameless ancestor spirits, symbols of another type, known as ban, stand 
for mdivrdual members of the clan priests or the patcl s family These 
ban are small earthen saucers, some three inches in diameter as gener- 
ally u^ed for oil lamps hea\ily coaled with xcrmihon paste Successive 
coatings of vermilion applied on every ceremonial occasion, gradually 
obscure the ongmal shape of the dish and the ban becomes a large lump 
of V ermihon indistinguishable from a jah stone Most Persa Pen shrmes 
contain besides the line of salt also a number of ban, but not cv eryvvbcrc 


They had been put there in memory of relatives of the kalora ol the 
Torosam clan and Sungo, the present village headman of Chidan and 
Khanapur, and brother of the same family as the katora, and of Toro- 
sam Kamu, the guardian of the clan god and pot paid of the Torosam 
watan From Uie centre of the sbrmc, where they adjom the row of 
salt, these ban had been put up for the following persons the katora's 
fathei^s mother, Sonu’s wife, the katorifs father’s elder brother, Ramu’s 
son, the katora’ s father, the kalorr^s fathers father's elder brother, 
Sungo’s father and Kamu’s younger brother (Fig 38). 

The katora explained that ban were placed m the shrine only for 
such members of his own and the god s guardian s farmly w ho had cither 
been of outstanding personality and ment, or who in their life time had 


ban was put i"**' ...» ♦>»«. .» ..i»* ..r f* t.„ 'p»«r'» 

Pen and the s ' 1 

was in memor " - 

when setting 

deceased as follows * 

Stay now with the anceslon stay row JVime jaJiium tarso man fend torso 
with the god remain favourable to man mak pahu man 


Having died you became a god oh 
Maru Bai stay with the god, remain 
favourable to us 


Sasi pen all Marti Bat pend tarsa 
man mak pahu man 
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The text of this prayer makes it clear that the placing of a ban into 
the Persa Pen shrine is intended to emphasise and strengthened the union 
of the deceased ^vitIl Persa Pen and the ancestors. Their position close 
to the sati assures the ban, and through them the spirits of the deceased, 
of continuous attention and offerings at the time of all Persa Pen rites, 
even in times to come when the persons in whose name they were put 
up are long forgotten. 

The fact that many Persa Pen shrines contain ban no longer asso- 
ciated rvith any individual Departed, and that under many coats of ver- 
milion paint, the original shape of earthen saucers has ceased to be 
recognizable, seems to have led to a certain confusion between ban, sati 
and ka7nk even in the minds of many Gonds. There is reason to believe 
that certain ban of prominent deceased clan-members of former 
times became the sati and kamk of to-day, and also that the use 
of earthen lamp dishes instead of stones is only a recent in- 
novation. Consequently it is not always easy to distinguish betu'^een 
kamk and ban, and although in the traditional descriptions of the clan- 
deities “ sixteen sati and eighteen kamk " are mentioned as associated 
with Persa Pen, even the Gonds at the old seats of clan-gods frequently 
refer to the stones representing male ancestors as ban, and not as kamk. 

Usually sati and kamk are housed in the same shrine as the pot 
^vith the ritual objects of tire Persa Pen, but in some of the larger clan 
lands or where clan deities have been recently moved, the symbols of 
the ancestor spirits lie at a distance of many miles from the present seat 
of the Persa Pen. The situation in the principal khandan of the Maravi 
clan may here serve as an example. For many generations a Maravi 
raja — now knomr as mokashi — ^ruled in Tilani, and his Persa Pen was 
and still is at Irkapalli, some short distance away. The sati and kamk, 
however, are at Borda, a village some ten miles to the north. In the 
month of Bhawe, after the rites for the Persa Pen have been completed, 
the katora and all the worshippers go in procession from Irkapalli to 
Borda', where there are three unroofed platforms, built of hewn stone, 
that bear the sati and kamk. On one platform there are seven kamk, 
stones about as big as a large fist, resting in small depressions and 
smeared with vermilion, and these represent male-ancestors ; on another 
platform are eight similar stones, grouped in two rows of four, being 
respectively the sati of the katora’ s and the raja’s family; on a third 
platform are seven such stones, and these are the sati and kamk of the 
Pardhans of the Persa Pen. Before these platforms a feast is celebrated, 
goats and fowls are sacrificed, and the worshippers play and dance al. 
night, before they return the next day to Irkapalli or their otm villages. 

Though originally perhaps of no more than equal importance, the 
sati seem to be nowadays of far greater prominence than the kamk, and 
many of the clans, whose Persa Pen have in recent generations frequent- 
ly changed their seat, have lost sight of their kamk and worship at the 
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annual dan feasts only the wtt which accompanied the clan deities on 
their wanderings It 15 thus hardly aslonishmc; that the often mov cd 
Kanaka Persa Pen is associated only with the five salt, corresponding 
to the number of the wen of the Kanaka clan But e\en at Sitagondi, 
one of the ancient clan centres, there arc no kamk, and on the third day 
of the Peria Fen feast it seems tube only the sflti that received sacnticcs 
of fowls a nd goats In the consciousness of the Gonds these sacrifices and 
offerings are however by no means destined only for the female anc^ 
tors and there is indeed a growmg tendency to rcgatxl the salt as the 
symbol of all the deified departed of the clan, without distinction of 
sex This tendency is strongest in clans which have no kamk and, 
except m places such as Namur, Rompalli and the Tilam area, where 
the separate s^Tnbols of male ancestors arc still the objects of a regular 
cult most Gonds have difficulties m defining the respective nature or 
sati, fcanifc and ban 

Minor Rites and Ceremonies connected with the Clan Deities 


The cult of the deities and ancestors of the clan is not restricted to 
the great annual feasts, but forms an essential part of the Gonds' re- 
ligious life Tlierc ire few rites and ccrcmonic^s at which the clan 
deities do not receive a share m the offerings, or ihcir name is not in 
\oked side by side with that of the particular deity receiving worship 
The favour and protection of the Persa Pen and of the ancestors is 
believed to be indispensable for the success of an^ enterprise, be it the 
raising of crops or the joirung of a man and a maid m marnage, and the 
greatest of all oaths a Gond can swear is bj the mime of his Persa Pen. 

Each Gond house contains in its kitchen a comer, known as pen 
komta^ where there is a low, earthen platform and a small oil lamO 
This corner is daily ' 
cooked food the wor 
this comer and salut 


worshipped in the liouses. «> bomttimes also icicrred to as Rota Pen, 
“ house god ” and whether you ask a Gond for the name of his Persa 
Pen or his Rota Pen you -wtll get the same reply ' If a house is defiled 
by a person entenng with shoes or in a state of ceremonial impunty, the 
Persa Pen of the householder must he placated by the sacrifice of a 
chicken, and similarly any senous offence committed withm precincts 
of a village containing the shnne of a Persa Pen must be expiated by a 
suitable offering m order to avert the wrath of the clan god IVhen, 
for instance, two Gonds of another village quarrelled in Marlavai and 
one hit the other with his sandals~a serious injury resulting in ex- 


l TV Rol* Peo *• »B uprel ef tS* Pena Pen 
«nJ Itpoul v,V « t attoc alwl wi J, cecte a (aanl e 
VoKt I ptclti to time no) u * 


BXiit V confuMd er K lych Dww ' 
^ wVu doU Ue iOmelmn m IV 

‘t o«» u “ laa, l7.f exit *’ fo, i| u arc dent J 

w owB»r, huim Such d«iU« «« lonicnoirt 
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communication of the victim — ^the offender was fined' Rs. 7 by the 
men of Marlavai, and part of this sum was spent on chickens and food 
to be offered to all the deities of the village lest their indignation 
brought misfortune upon the village. Aki Pen received a large chicken, 
and the Village-Mother a small one, but a big cock was sacrificed to 
the Kanaka Persa Pen and a small chicken to the sati. When sacrificing 
tire cock, the katora spoke the following prayer ; 

He took off die sandal and hit with it, Serpiim tahtor, pator, pen bate mala 

he defiled the god, desecrated was patnc arta peri, aden sati pori 

the god, therefore we give a chicken, menj simar, sudo kimaj. 

so that all may be well again. 

Apart from the daily food-offerings in the houses of the clan-mem- 
bers and an occasional propitiator^^ offering when a disturbance of the 
harmony of house or village is feared to have roused the deity’s WTath, 
the Persa Pen receives also attention and worship at certain important 
junctures in the life of the individual. After the birth of a child, the 
father sacrifices at the next clan-feast a chicken to the Persa Pen, or, 
if he does not attend the feast himself, he gives a contribution to the 
katora ndth the commission to sacrifice a chicken in the child’s name. 
At every wedding a goat is sacrificed and the roasted liver offered by the 
bridal couple to the bridegroom’s Persa Pen, and a peixon’s death is 
followed by various offerings for the clan-god and the sati, including 
the sacrifice of a goat to mingle the spirit of the deceased ivith the clan- 
deities and ancestors. , j • i. 

Finally there are a number of annual rites, mainly connected 
agriculture, when the Persa Pen and the sati are propitiated rvith offer- 
■ iugs. The most important of tlrese is the Nowon, the ceremonial eating 
of the first fruit of millet, maize and vegetables, which will be fully des- 
cribed in another context. Those men whose Persa Pen is in the village 
offer the first fruits at the shrine containing chauwur and jati, while ^e 
members of all other clans make separate small altars for the Persa Pen 
and sati in one of their fields by plastering a piece of ground with cow- 
dung, and thereon placing their offerings of grain and vegetables. After- 
wards the members of each phratry'^ or sub-phratry eat the first grain ot 
the new har\'est together in the house of a member of the most semor 
clan whose privilege it is to invite the other members of his phratiy to 

the ceremonial meal.^ . , 

Similar offerings to the Persa Pen and the sah are given at the time 
of the first rice eating, which precedes the Dassera celebrations,^ an a 
that time too the members of each phratry take the ntual meal in com- 


lon. , . . • 

How important the offering of first fruite to Ae cl^-deitiK is cm 
idered can be judged from a legend traditionally recited at e 

1. Pandwen Saga and Sarpe Saga though both six-B’an phralncs count for 'W' “ 

-ffetem group., and the five-brolher phratry « dudded into hvo sub-phratr.es whose meurbets 
ipaialely on ihis occasion. 
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of the NoiLon by the Pardhans of the fi\c brother phratry The Icg^d 
relates the calamities that befell Dundna Raur and the other inhabit 
ants of Gudmasur Paten \\hcn they neglected the cult of the clan 
deities and deprived them of their share in the first fruits 

The people of Gudmasur Paten prospered the granaries of 
Dundna Raur, the grandson of Yad Raur, and son of Jugat Raun and 
all the Raur people were overflowing, so rich they were that for fully 
tw clve years they forgot to offer the first fruits at the time of the J'lowon 
and to celcbrite the feasts of their Persa Pen in the months of Bhawc 
and Pus The six brother clans the sev cn brother clans and the four 
brother clans all held their annual nics, but on the altars of the five 
brother clans grew grass and trees rose on the places of worship 
Manko and Bandesara grew sad and anger rose in their hearts at this 
neglect Then they consulted together, considering why the five 
brother clans should withhold their offerings and hew best to induce 
the Raur foU once more to perform their duties. Then spoke 
Bandesara 

^Sealih m abundance we gods gave you, 

But this y ou do not remember c\ en me y ou ha\ c forgotten , 
To day the seven brothers* feast place 
Is cleansed with milk and cow s urine , 

On the sue brothers’ feast place and altar 
Dwell happily the gods, 

To*day on the four brothers’ feast place 
Dwell happily the gods. 

But the fiv c brothers gods are weeping 
Riches I gave them but they do not remember me, 
ealth I gave them, but now they forget me 
Gudmasur Patera I wall raze to the ground 
For they have forgotten me 
\Vhat shall I do to make them remember^ 

The fiv c brothers gods arc gathered. 

On the feast place they sit on the altar they sit 
Without food they sit, on the altar they sit , 

The gods have grown lean shrivelled arc the gods 
^Nhat shall we do then^ Give me your advice 
Then Manko answered her son and spoke 
‘ Isrugondi,’ divane Bandesara 
Gudmasur Patera raze to the ground , 

Nowadays they do not remember us. 

What else can we do^ 

1 1 rajojA >• the tens by >>luch Ae ys«Mgnt «( wver 

he, DO rider brothen 
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The god tlien spoke : 

“ From border to border stretches their ivealth. 

But e\-en a tailless, one-horned calf. 

Not a single calf shall remain to them, 

Then surely will they think of me.” 

Thus spoke Bandcsara and, taking the likeness of a tiger, ^vent 
amongst the cattle of the five-brother clans, hundreds of cows and 
one strong bull, guarded by seven herdsmen. Beating his tail and 
snorting fiercely the bull ran at the tiger, and for many hours they 
fought while the herdsmen, watching helplessly, wondered that the 
fight should last so long. At last the great bull, the splendid bull, lay 
dead and Bandesara went a\vay thinking: “ Now, at last they will re- 
member me.” But when one of the herdsmen went to Dundria Raur 
and told him how his best bull had been killed by a tiger, the first 
loss of this kind in t%veh'e years, Dundria Raur comforted him and 
said: “^Vhat is one bull.^ Many calves are born, and if in tivelve 
years only one bull is killed, the loss hardly matters!” And he gave 
tlie herdsman a cloth and told him not to Avony. 

Bandesara in the likeness of a man stood near by listening to this 
talk and %vhen he heard the ^vords of Dundria Raur he said to him- 
self: “Still they do not remember me!” Then much angered he 
went to the Aki post of the village and set a light to it, and a huge 
flame rose and sparks of fire fell on the roofs. Then Dundria Raur 
ordered all the women and children into the houses, and all doors 
to be closed. And when Bandesara saw that, he reflected : “ If I 

bum all the houses, my people will pei'ish, and my o^\^l loss will be 
great.” So he deadened tire fire at the Aki post, and \vent away 
wondering how he could persuade his worsliippers to remember him. 

The next night Bandesara slew all the cattle in the pens and 
sheds of Gudmasur Patera, and when the herdsmen came in tlie 
morning they found all their animals dead, not even a single, tailless 
calf showed any signs of life. But Manko said : “ If the Raur folk 
lose all their cattle, how shall they ever again give us sacrifices?” So 
Bandesara revived all tire cattle and tried to think of another ^vay of 
making his power felt to the people of Gudmasur Patei'a. 

Then he remembered the katora, Sirivalaval, and one evening 
when the katora had returned from his fields as usual, his wife had 
given him a bath, and he had tied a new loin-cloth, and was ready to 
eat his meal, Bandesara took possession of Iris body, throrrdng him 
here and there, from this comer to that comer, raising him up and 
casting him doum ; for the whole night Bandesara gave him no rest. 
Only in the morning did the god leave him ; then Sirivalaval washed, 
took a rope and his bulls, and went off to the field-work. Next even- 
ing Bandesara again possessed tire katora^ and so it was on five nights ; 
for five days Sirivalaval never ate his evening meal, and his wife 
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Machal De\7 ^vondered greatly Was her husband drunk or out of 
his senses’ But on the morning of the swth day the god did not leave 
the katora and his uife, greatly fearing, said to herself “ What has 
happened to my husband’ Shall I ask advice of the old men, the 
middle aged men, or the young men’” But she thought, “ None can 
help me, I must go to l5undria Rauf’s mother " 

Now Dundna Raur’s mother was Ruk Devj, and Machal Devi 
set out to tell her of the katojt^s plight Passing Dundna Raur’s 
court-house, where he w-as sitting m state, she drew her san over her 
head and passed quickly onwards to the house of Ruk Devi But 
Dundna Raur, angered, said to those present “ ^Vho is that passing 
by the court house’ No man, however great, passes here while I sit 
m state How is it that this woman comes here’” And he sent two 
men, Sikansara and Pardimara, with the order to bring her before 


^Vhen Madial Devi entered Ruk Devi’s house she found Ruk 
fevi swinging m a swing Seeing her, Ruk Devi jumped up at once 
and said My kaiora’i wife has come, what can I do for her’” 
And she invited her also to < * - * . 
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Raur said : “ How is it grandfather that I have not seen you for 
twelve years? For fully twelve years I have forgotten you and our 
god.” And Hirasuka answered : “ I too forgot you and the feasts 

of the gods.” 

Then Dundria Raur ordered the Pardhan to call together five 
elders, fourteen middle-aged men, twelve young men and twenty-one 
boys, as tvell as the katom Sirivalaval, Hirasuka went first to the 
katora’s house and gi*eeted Sirivalaval with a reverence, and Machal 
Devi, the kafora^s wife, gave him water to wash his feet, and a mat 
to sit on and a leaf and tobacco to roll himself a leaf-pipe. And the 
katora and the Pardhan began to question each other about their 
healtli and their families, and both wept from joy because they met 
for the first time for twelve years. “ WTiat may have happened to 
our gods?” They suddenly asked each other. “ For Pvelve years -sre 
have forgotten them. For twelve long years ive have given them no 
offerings. Let us go and see our sacred places.” 

Tlien they both ^\’'ashed and went to the feast-place, which was 
all overgrown \vilh grasses and choked \vith weeds and creepers, only 
some stones bedaub^ \nth vermilion remained. Then Hirasuka and 
Sirivalaval %vent to the forest, to the mahua tree in ^vhose branches 
they had hidden the sale Uvcive long years ago ; but it \vas there no 
longer, it had fallen to the ground and lay neglected at the foot of the 
tree. Carefully they picked up the sale, carried it to the feast-place, 
and laid it on a stone at the pen.-gara ; then they searched for the pot 
udth the chauwvr, and this too they found among the rank grondng 
grasses. 

From house to house went the katora and the Pardhan calling all 
the clansmen to Dundria Raur, and they came bringing with them 
goats, chickens and grain, and all these prorisions were taken to the 
kapra’s house, for it ^vas Bhawe month and the time for tlie great 
feast was near. 

Then all their kinsmen and wves’ relations gathered too, and on 
the first day of the feast a great procession was formed and the sale 
and chauwur were carried round the village. But before the men 
could set out for the river, the katora’s wife started her monthly 
period. “ What shall we do?” they cried for they could neither con- 
tinue the ceremonies nor return to the village ; they decided to go 
hunting. The old men brought five dogs, the middle-aged men brought 
fourteen dogs, the young men a dozen dogs, the boys twenty-one dogs 
and the katora and Pardhan each one dog. They tied golden collars 
romid the dogs’ necks, and holding them on leashes went off huntmg. 
From early morning they scoured the forest, but not a single sambar, 
not a single deer, pig, hare, kite, crow nor porcupine did they see, 
and by midday both men and dogs were exhaust^ and very thnsty. 
Having unleashed the dogs the men went to the village-well of Gud- 
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masur Patera to quench their thirst and left the dogs panting in the 
shade of trees 

Starting home by themselves the dogs first came upon a stream 
and there they drank long and deeply and then they went to Mana 
Dongargaon, a village of brass-founders of Wojan caste. In all the 
village, there was not a man for all were away selling their vvarcs, but 
when the women saw the dogs and their gold collars, tlvey said to each 
other “ Look these are the dogs of Gudmasur Patera, they arc the 
dogs of Dundria Raur, we must bring them water.” So they poured 
water mto troughs, but the dogs only sniffed at the water; then the 
women thought, the dogs must be hungry and gave them food in 
round bowls, hut the dogs lay down in the shade and slept and did 
not eat Thereafter the women took no more notice of the dogs and 
leaving the animals to sleep gathered In another part of the village, 


gossiping women and returned to Gudmasur Patera. 

When the mother found the traces of blood and the finger on 
the cot, she realized what had happened; she beat her head and 
breast, and all the other women started crying and wailing. The 
Wojari men visiting the nearby villages heard the noise and hurried 
home to discov er w hat was the matter. When they heard that Dundria 
Raur’s dogs had devoured one of their children they swore to take 
revenge With guns, swords and spears they marched on Gudmasur 
Patera, one after another in long procession, one after another like 
a stream of ants. 

AVhen the Gonds saw the army of the ^VoJari men surround their 
village, they were struck with fear and the women began to cry and 
weep But the kalora calmed them and he and all the men of Gud- 
masur Patera went to their Persa Pen, burnt incense and prayed for 
help against the ^S'ojari. Then the god possessed the katora, and spoke 
through his mouth' “ Fear not sons, no misfortune will befall you in 
the fight; if they* romc for war, you also must take up arms; the 
^Vojaris’ svvords will break fint, victory will be yuurs.” But the Gonds 
w ere filled with fear ; only two men dared offer to fight and these tw o 
men were Roravaga and the one-handed Tutavaga, who had cut off 
his own hand when a cobra bit his finger; now he tied a sword 
to the stump and in his good hand he took another sword, and alone 
he and Roravaga fought the Wojaris. For seven davs the battle last- 
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only two pregnant women ^\^crc left, and these covered their heads and 
implored the Gonds to spare them : “ If we bear sons, they tvill 

make bells for your gods, but if you kill us too, who will make your 
brass bells?” So* the Gonds spared the lives of these two Wojari 
women. 

After the fight, the Gonds resumed the Persa Pen rites ivhere they 
had been interrupted ; they took the sale and chaiiwur to bathe in the 
river, and then returned to Gudmasur Patera and celebrated the feast. 

Soon the cattle of Dundria Raur began to increase miraculously, 
and every day up to six calves were born. Then the people of five- 
brother clans talked among themselves: “ We must look for another 
place ; all other clans have good lands, but ours is too small for our 
great herds.” So some of Dundria Raur’s men went out in search of 
a better place and ^\'andered about for six months ; but they found 
no suitable site, neither did they see any favourable omens, and so 
they returned to Gudmasur Patera. 

One day Dundria Raur threiv a cloth over his shoulder and rvent 
to see his cattle ; a hundred thousand cows, a hundred thousand buf- 
faloes and an uncountable multitude of sheep and goats filled the 
countrj'side for miles around Gudmasur Patei*a, and Dundria Raur 
said to himself : “ How shall I find tvater and food for all this cattle?” 

Then from the middle of the sleeping cows stood up the cow 
Karikamdan and spoke to Dundria Raur : “ Do not worr>L I mil 
show you a land which is my orvm homeland, just as Gudmasur Patera 
is your homeland.” Greatly astonished, Dundria Raur greeted the 
cow, saying : “ So you are an animal that speaks ! All right, I udll 
follow you ; you go ahead and I will come behind,” And he returned 
to his house and began to prepare for the great move. The luggage 
was packed and loaded on to carts and elephants, and in five days’ 
time all Mnere ready to start. Dundria Raur then said to the coiv Kari- 
kamdan; “Mother, ive are ready, when shall we move?” — “To- 
morrow morning ive ’will start on our journey.” 

Next morning an immense procession moved out of Gudmasur 
Patera : in front went the cow Karikamdan, then all the other cows 
and the bulls, and then the buffaloes, botli cows and bulls, then sheep 
and goats, both male and female, then carts and elephants, heavily 
laden then all the men armed, the katora carrying the Persa Pen, and 
last of all the women carrying baskets and stores. First the cow 
Karikamdan led them ivest to Yelgapur,^ then south to Telingana, 
then to Ganderlapatti,” then north to Jangaon,^ but at all those places 
they came to no site which seemed favourable and so on they went to 
Chanda, and past Chanda northwards. Now they had journeyed for 

1. Umdentified. 

2. Pari of the present Lakshelipel Taluq, 

3. The present Asifabad. 
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one ^vbolc year all were ^vom out wth travelling and the hair of the 
•\Nornen carrying baskets on their heads began to fall out One day 
they came upon four small wood pcckere hammering at a tree m the 
midst of the forest and Dundrin Ratir bowed down, for this was a 
good omen, and ordered his people to camp This tvas the site of the 
four villages Asmagarh, Kusmargarh, Hinagarh and Warngarh 
Dundna Raur went up to the co^v Kankamdan white she suckled 
her calf and she began talking “ This is the place where you shall 
stay This shall be the home of the five brother folk just as it is my 
homeland Take some earth m your hand and look ” Dundna Raur 
bent down and picked up a handful of earth and when he opened his 
hand the earth had turned to gold, silver and precious stones Dundna 
Raur marvelled and decided to stay All around there was forest, 
to east and to west and to north and to south was forest But the 
Gonds set to ivork, first they built some small shelters and then 
houses for Dundna Rauy, for the old men, the middle aged men, the 
young men and the boys, for the katora Simalaval for the Pardhan 
Hirasuka and his sons Sudivan, Budivan, Hira and Suka And they 
called the big village which covered four separate sites, Hinagarh 
Then the men began to fell the forest and plough the land, and 
when the tune for sowing came, they sowed small millets and jawan 
millet and othei crops The seed grew well until the stalks were 
knee high and then the gram stopped grmving, but the cow Kari- 
kamdan prayed to Sri Shembu “ Now I have brought all these 
people here and there is no ram, give at least one hour’s ram and all 
Will be well ’ Then the ram came and it rained during the days of 
Mirg Ardona, Barepusa, Chotapusa, Yasurka Magra, Purba and 
Utra and the stalks shot up but no ears formed 

In despair Dundna Raur and the other Raur people turned to 
each other " What shall we do, if our gram does not grenv’ Who 
Will give us anythmg to eat^ ’ Then they all decided to approach 
their Persa Pen, and they gathered, burnt incense and prayed 
“ ^Vhat shall we do’ We have nothing to eat and our com does not 
grow Then the god possessed the katora and spoke through his 
mouth " Why are you afraid’ Cut five stalks of millet from each 
field and bnng them here ” 

Then they went and cut five stalks from each field and the 
Katora tied a new cloth and sUt tlm stalks open and inside each he 
found diamonds, pearls and gram Then the Raur people rejoiced, 
and all set to vsork to reap the fields Gonds from other villages 
and of other clans came to help m the harvest and each worker re 
ccived a wage of five stalks 

The Emperor Rum Badshah, also called Tanuman Badshah, 
heard of the nehes reaped in Hinagarh, and he sent Dundna Raur 
a leUCT two and a hall yards long and five spans wide, ordering the 
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sharS-^L? ^ ? shares of all they giw and to send him three 

seW?.’ ^ ^em to keep for them- 

^ am the owner of the land, I am the father, you are 
tne sons, if you send my three sliares, all inll be well and you need 
pay no revenue, but ii you refuse I will come and cut off your heads 
or tie you to posts, slit open your bellies and decorate the trees ndth 
your intestines. It took tlie messenger six months to reach Hiriagarh 
and when at last he arrived he handed the letter to Dundria Ram' 
who saluted the Emperor’s letter. But \vhen he saw its contents 
his heart sank, and he said; “ I have journeyed so far and under- 
gone such great difficulties to get this land, and now the Emperor 
wants three-quarters of all I gi'ow. If he had demanded one half, I 
would have consented, hon* can I give up three-quarters?” 

Dundria Raur summoned all the people of the five-brother clans 
^d showed the letter to the elders and aU the younger men and to 
me katora and tlie Pardhan, and they read it; reading it they wept. 
Phen Dundria Raur called young Mathi Monji, who %vas used to 
dealing \rith elephants and could catch an elephant by his tusk and 
said to him : “ Now the Emperor has asked for three-quarters of all 
our produce; if we give up so much we -will star\i'e. Will you go and 
fight the Emperor?” But Mathi Monji was afraid and refused. 

^ Then Dundria Raur called Somji, nho could catch a tiger by his 
ears, but he also refused. 

Then all tlie Raur folk loudly lamented, and at last Dundria 
Raur called^ Tutavaga the one-armed and Roravaga and asked them 
ff it was right to surrender three quarters of their crops to the 
Emperor, and they answered that they ivould rather go and fight 
the emperor, 

_ Tutevaga and Roravaga took two horses, they armed themselves 
With spears, daggers and sivords, and bidding farewell to Dundria 
Raur, rode away to fight the Emperor. But before they left Hiria- 
garh they went to the shrine of the Persa Pen and prayed for the 
great god’s blessing and protection; and as they prayed Bandesara 
spoke : “ Do not fear, I -will sit on your shoulder and no misfortune 
twll befaU you.” 

With light hearts Tutevaga and Roravaga started for Delhi, 
for six months they were on tlie road; at last they approached the 
great walls of the Emperor’s tawm. They set their horses at the walls 
and jumped right over into the court where the Emperor sat in 
state. There they stood in front of the Emperor, neither dismount- 
ing nor even so much as saluting him. The Emperor man'elled at 
their sudden appearance and enquired of his Ministers : “ Who are - 
these valiant men ivho leap my city walls, and do not even salute 
me?” But no one ansivered, for no one knew. So the Emperor ad- 
dressed the Gonds themselves asking them who they ivcre and they 
20 
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replied Wc arc Gonds from Hinagarh ” At this the Em^icror 
was greatly pleased, and he oficred them scats beside him and gaae 
them tobacco and hooVahs to smoke Then he asked them whether 
It IN as true that in their village jcavcls grew on the fields And %'»hen 
they affirmed this he asked whether they had received his letter 
and the^ again said yes ‘Well, will you send me three quarters 
of all that you grow on your ficUs^ — ^“Wc ccrtamly won’t,” re- 
plied the Gonds “we would rather die than pay such tribute, you 
ate the Emperor and w e arc ready to pay you revenue, o or three 
measures of gram from c\ery house, but not three-quarters of all 
our produce Then the Emperor grew angry and shouted “ So 1 y ou 
arc Gonds and y ou speak so proudly > 1 will slioiv you what I avill do to 
you and your Gonds But Tuiraaaga answered “ All right, send 
your army and wc will fight ’ Saying this the two Gonds set their 
horses at the wall and jumped out of the aty Then the Emperor 
sent his army m pursuit but the two Gtmds Tutravaga and Roravaga 
killed ten men with every stroke of their svsnrds , for six whole mondis 
they slaugntered and slaughtered the Emperor's soldiers — it avas like 
kiUmg chickens and sheep Then they said to each other “ NNTiat 
IS the use o! killing all these fowls and sheep’ We must fight wnth 
the Emperor himself " And once more they jumped the walls into 
the Emperor s courtyard, seized the Emperor, one brother holding 
either arm, and said t-' ^ i ur soldiers,"' 


now unless you make 

Then the Empert , the Gonds 

a maqia estate of forty five villages, including Persa Gumnur * Chu 
dur Gumnur,’ Merela, Chudur Mercia, Raunur, Pitaguda,’ 
Lingapur,' Tarclguda, Mankapur, Rcvailgudem,* Dampur,® Yella 
patar,’ Kancpalli' Metaguda,* Juviguda,* Malela, Chintalapalli,* 
Loragudem Tapalapur, Timapur,* Mudapur, Puliguda,* Badam 
palli * Chintaguda * Talapet,* Singaraipct’ and Makulpet * Then the 
Emperor ordered a charter to be written on a copper plate, anti the 
two Gonds took U back to Hinagarh 

AVhen Tuiavaga and Rora\-aga reached Hinagarh they told 
Dundna Raur of the Emperor’s grant and showed him the deed en 
graved on the copper plate “ Now we have got an estate of our own,’ 
said they to the assembled people, “ wc must leave Hinagarh and live 
on our maqla " So Dundna Raur and all his Gonds packed up their 
belongmgs and journeyed for svx months tiU they reached Lingapur 
and Motaguda’ where they lived ever after 
I No., B L OUT T.M 
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Part III. 


THE ANNUAL CYCLE. 



Chapter VII. 


THE HOT SEASON. 

T he Gonds live so clo.se to thccartJi, their thoughts and daily life 
arc so much ruled by their manifold -works in field and forest 
and the changing seasons, that before proceeding to a discussion 
of tlieir social life ^ve must ^s'atch their activities throughout the cycle 
of the year. It is the tillage of the soil ^vI^ich sustains tlie life of 
the tribe and of the individual, and the whole structure of Gond culture, 
as of any peasant culture, rests ultimately on the successful raising of 
crops. But were tve to view the material aspects of agriculture alone 
we should gain a false and one-sided picture, a picture of this essential 
part of Gond culture as seen through the eyes of an outsider. To the 
Gond himself life appears as a consistent Nvhole ; just as he does not 
■ distinguish between a natural and a supematui'a! world, spirits and 
gods having for him as much reality as persons of flesh and blood, so 
he does not place the technical acts of ploughing and so^ving in a 
category different from that of the ritual obser\'ances ^vhich assure tlie 
sprouting of the crops and protect the ripening gi'ain. They are the 
interlocking wheels of one mechanism, and any omittance or mistake 
in ritual may have as damaging consequences as bad judgement at 
sowing-time, faulty rotation of crops or careless rveeding. Even his 
leisure moments and most of his pleasures are bound up -vrith the fate of 
tlie crops and are not, as the torwy-dweller’s holiday entertamments, 
separate and distinct from his professional work. For m the slack 
season, when the Gond, freed for a while from daily toil m the fields, 
abandons himself to festivities and celebrations, he is laying the basis 
for tlie success of the coming year’s haiwest, and the fertility or the 
seed-grain is reinforced by the blessing of gods and the sprinkled blood 

of sacrificial animals. , ^ ^ . 

In these chapters on the annual cycle of Gond life ^ve must tlieie- 
fore place work, litual acts and festivities in their right perspective, 
but the reader should remember that a complicated cerernony requires 
a longer description than, for instance, the process of ploughing oi^ leap- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that tlie ceremony may be over m one 
night while ploughing extends over many weeks. The space devoted 
to each phase of the annual activities bears consequently no relation to 
its actual duration or its relative importance in tribal culture. 

The obvious starting-point for our account of the annually recu^ 
ring events in a Gond -village is the beginning of the hot weather, ^vhlch 
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coincides usually with the first dajs of tlie Gondi month Duran cor- 
responding roughly to February March* 

The cold eathcr crops have been reaped and threshed, and ^vith 
the storing of the gram the previous year’s agncultural cycle his come 
to an end, ivhile no activity relating to the next cultivation penod has 
yet seriously begun In a normal year the gram bins are no^v full of 
millet, wheat and pulses, and the cultivator has perhaps some money 
m hand from the sale of cotton or oil seed It is a time when he can 
well afford to think of feasts and the celebration of marriages Most 
Gonds have now little to do but tend their cattle and perhaps repair 
their houses They may go to the forest and cut grass for thatching or 
fell poles as building material but the rams are still so far off that few 
have the energy to tackle the task of rebuilding or even repairing with 
any thoroughness The fields arc stubble covered and dust-coloured and 
the tr^ stretch leafless branches agamst a cloudless sky Only in the 
V eranda of your house or m the shade of an occasional mango-tree can 
you find refuge from a sun that seems bent on turning the whole country- 
side mto an and w-aste In forest areas the cattle still finds ample grazing 
m the dried up, coarse grass on the hill slopes, but m the open country 
supplemented by feeding with millet stalks, the prin- 
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break in a young pair of bullocks to tlic yoke, using a \vooden sledge 
instead of plough or cart. He ’v\’ill go and \*isit relations in neighbour- 
ing^ and somctirae.s even distant villages, or go on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of a deity to sacrifice an animal promised in tithes of illness or 
other emergency. Tlius the Gond i.s seldom boi-ed and if he has nothing 
particular on hand there arc always friends to gossip ■with o\'er a leaf- 
pipe of the newly haivcstcd tobacco. 


The Dtirari Rite. 

The time of leisure is morcov'cr short and \vith the full moon of 
Durari begins the cycle of tlic nmv agricultural year. On that full 
moon night when tliroughout Hindudom the Holi festival is eelebrated 
the Gonds too perform a rite resembling in many outward features the 
Holi of the Hindus. But the Gonds’ Holi has a somewhat different 
significance and far from being solely an occasion for riotous horse- 
play, it is a solermi affirmation of the unity of the village-community. 
Whoever takes part in the Durari rite and eats of tlie Duiaii food 
belongs for that year* to the viU age-community and he should not rnove 
to another village until after he has brought in his harv'est. Families 
who have decided to shift and have perhaps acquired land in anothei 
village, do not participate in the Durari rite of their old home. Eithei 
they will go for the night to the village ^^’•here they intend to settle, or 
if this is not possible, they will attend the ceremomes as specta ois 
without partaking of the ritual food of the village ■ivhich tney mten 
to leave. But men who are preparing to found a new vnliage on a 
deserted site or on a fresh clearing in the forest, go there to bum meir 
o^vn Holi fire. Durari is also the proper time for concludmg or renen- 
ing agreements between masters and servants, and for iming p oug 
bullocks. . r *1 

The Durari rite vhich gives expression to ° 

village as a ritual imit, is tlie responsibility of the village-foundei oi 

descendant and successor, who is normally the headman. is, i 

the women folk of the headman’s house who make the 
dfl^cakes fried in oU, and small ^vheat-breads for tlie ceremony, tl 
headman also provides the onions required for tire * 

lagers contribute only pieces of coconut. In the , r , j j 

small frames of bamboo or wood {phulera) are made each of 
ten garka, ten wheat-breads, ten onions, ten f coco^t and ^ 
blossoms of Butea frondosa are hung on stnngs. 

men and boys collect outside the headmans hou e with ^ 

torches, and the frames with the dangling ea a . ‘ , 

two long bamboo poles. Two processions foirn, eac i direc 

carrying one of the poles, and these wind tlreir ryay m ?PP“f direc- 
tions through the streets to a previously selected ^'te outside the g . 
In front come drummers and torch-bearers and behind thiong the vil- 
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lagers carrying logs dry brandies and bundles ot straw Jn “P?" 
space not far from the village the processions nicct and lialt, and the 
two poles are set up, slanting, m holes into each oi winch a raw c^ 
has been placed These poles represent Matral and Matri, a logondaty 
old couple sometimes identified with the Glurc folh and associated ivath 
memories ot an ancient type of cultivation ' Round thse two p^, 
with their dangling decorations, the logs and branches arc heaped 1 he 
village priest then sprinkles a little water and scatters sweetened cooked 
dal, praying Duran Auwal also knotvai as Duran Marke,* to come to 
the village and "icccpt the food offering Tire is then set to the t^^o 
'tacks and in tlic light of the mounting flames small boys and young 
men race round the fires shouting and dappenng hands to mouths 
The U\o bamboo poles, which have Wot set slanting in the stacks, 

1 1. ole crowd 

ables lest 


if coconut 

• * • ’ arc divid 

They are 

symbols of the plenty which results from a good harvest 

During the night the young men steal a chicken from any houie in 
the village and keep it for the next days ceremonies Tins day w called 
Durdi and early in the mommg the boys go from house to house begging 
jawari millet They boil the unbroken grams near the ashes of the 
Hoh fire, and one man of each household takes a little of the cooked 
millet to one of his fields There he performs a ntc sometimes described 
as Kuta Mohtur, ^uta being the dried jawan stubble still standing on 
the fields and mohtur a nte munting a phase in the agricultural cycle 
analogous to the great Mohtur, the ritual First sowing Besides 
the cooked food the householder takes with him an axe and he 
chooses a small bush or tree, growing on or near his field In front of 
this tree he clears a small place, covers it with jaw an stalks and puts 
his axe on top of the heap Then he prays to Dhartri Auwal, the Earth 
Mother, Ancsirar, the Gaure, and — ^rather surprisingly — Lankepatar 
Havana for good crops and health m the coming year, and offers the 
cooked millet with the usual ceremonies 

Finally he fells the tree or bush with a single stroke of his axe and 
returns to the Duian site where the stolen cliickcn is slaughtered, its 
flesh IS divided between men and boys and eaten with the boiled millet 
The Gonds of Adilabad ^arc the belief held by many aboriginals 
of me Central Provinces that the Hoh festival is somehow connected 
with the death of Havana, the demon king of the Ramavana ^ They 
1 Cf pp 235 320 ■' 
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FJC 53 Ga > loured trappings <l«ck bullocks and carts when Gonds go on pilgnmage 


1 G sh leople 1 Maila\at setting out lor an ^awaV slinne 


the hot season 


■g on 


the ^rnnn^ Holi fire Ravana is burnt and that his ashes, failin' 
mix '''' seed may be 

fhp Gkinds shares certain features udth 

me non of tire Hindus, and in some imxed viUages Gonds and Hindus 
J m m burning the Holi fire. But only the Gonds bring the poles 
rcpiesenting Matral and Matra, and there can be little doubt that 
u^Ia'^ ,d agricultural rite of the aboriginals has been merged with a 
lonal Hmdu festival. The symbolism of the Gond rite on Durdi 
V ^ very clear. As long as the Gonds practised shifting-culti- 
a ion, abandoning their fields and clearing new land, eveiy two or 
ree years, March was the month ivhen they began felling die forcst- 
powth ^vhich had to dry during the rainless months of the hot season 
e ore it could be burnt in time for sowing the early crops in the ashes 
on^^fi ^ showers of the monsoon. At the same time the stubble 
. , ^’ds cultivated the prerious year ivas collected in heaps together 

Wtn pieces of unbumt ivood, branches and newly lopped shoots.* The 
axe -was then the most important agricultural implement, and is con- 
^uently still put dotvn on the heap of sta'lks before winch the food- 
, fre gh^en to all the gods and mythological figures connected 
nth the tillage of the soil. The inclusion of Lankepatar Ravana among 
eir number appears as a comparatively recent ti'ait in an ancient 
ntual. Hemmed in by forest laws, the Gond is to-day seldom in a 
position to fell new forest, but the rite of First Felling, once no less im- 
portant than the First Sowing, is still preseiwed and Gonds iriio shift 
to another village and cannot perform it on Durdi morning may not 
cter It longer than the next new moon-day, called Mand Amas, the 
eve of New Year’s day. 

Ploughing. 

p Though nowadays trees may be felled at any time of the year and 
f ^ond fortunate enough to receive permission to clear a piece of jungle 
r'T.t'Oltivation does not necessarily wait till the Durari rites to start 
eihngj no ploughing may be done before that day. 

. When on one of the days following the Durari full-moon a man 
^gins ploughing, he bows once more to the Earth Mother , offci's cook- 
ed millet and spiced dal behind the plough draim up on the edge of the 
then draws the first fun'ow. 

. The agricultural year has now begun in earnest. The ) oung mai 
^*se early and long before sumise they take their bullocks and ploughs 
^ the fields, still covered by the stubble of last year s ci op or by dry 
Cf. pp. 334, 335. 

fceen^ , Process is still followed by such axe cultK'alors J'*’’* 

“Mcnbcd in detail in The Reddis of Ihe Bison Hilh, pp. 80-84. 
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Fig. XVI. Ploitghmg staff. 

During the hot season there is no great pressure of ^vork and 
wheiwer there are young men in a house they do most of the ploughing, 
even boys of fourteen or fifteen taking part in the comparatively light 
tvork of riding the wakur across the fields. In the heat of the day all 
^vork stops and only rarely will a man plough in the evening hours. The 
plough-bullocks are no^v kept in their shelters during the midday heat 
and fed almost entirely on the finger-thick stalks and dried leaves of 
millet. 


In the second half of Durari the sw’cet corolla; of the mahua tree 
[Bassia latifolia) begin to fall and before they may be gatliercd and 
eaten/ a first fruit rite must be performed for Iruk Pen, the dcit j' of the 
mahua tree, sometimes also referred to as Persa Bhimana. 

_ A few days after the Durari rite, four dal cakes fried in oil arc 
to a mahua tree near the village and the devari sacrifices a fowl and 
oners some fresh mahua flowers at the stones sacred to Inik Pen that lean 
against its trunk. Only after tliis first fruit oUcring or Nowon may mahua 
flowers be eaten; violation of this taboo may result in illness or in visita- 
tions by man-eatng or cattle-lifting tigci-s. 

Gond months arc reckoned from new moon to new moon, and the 
first day of Chait is the New Years day of the Hindu year. This day i.s 
now also celebrated by the Gonds, but their simple obscrt'anccs constitute 
an imitation of Hindu usages and have no connection with any phase in 
their economic life. On that day they decorate their housc-doore and 
the entrance to their cattle-sheds with mango leaves stnmg on strings, 
and at the shelters in the fields they' erect bamboo arches and adorn tlu’sc 
with similar garlands. Small food offerings arc taken to all the shrinc.s 
of the village and to the tombs of the recently departed which arc also 
decorated with mango leaves. In the houses some .special food is cooked 
as on all feast days, a little is offered to the owners Persa Pen : but 
fherc arc no communal celebrations, and an unoh.scivant visitor might 
easily pass the day in a Gond \'illagc without rcaliring that it w.ts a 
feast-day. 

In the month of Chait, corresponding rovighly to Mnrdi-.April, the 
ploughing of the fields and the buming of all dry’ .stalks and tuobtvh 
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continues The gathering of the mahui flowers is in full s^vmg and as 
the berries of Buchanania lattfoba npcn, the women and girls, and often 
smaller bo^s as well, pluck them or beat them down from the branches, 
partly for the sake of the sweet pulp, but mainly for their nut hkc 
kernels [clinonji) These the women extract m great quantities both 
for home consumption and for sale to itinerant traders 

But the Gonds’ mam mterest in thw month is the arranging and 
celebration of marriages, and after a modcritclj good harvest a village 
may be for days on end m the throes of festivities All depends, however, 
on the amount of available food and cash In March and April 1912» 
which followed a year of good crops, there was a rush of marriages in 
Afarlavai and the neighbouring villages, and the people vvere so im 
mersed in celebrations that the ploughing was scnously delayed In the 
Corresponding time of 1943, however, there was not a single mamage in 
Marlavai and only one or tw o m the vicinity , the cold \v cathcr crop had 
'**’ - » • r sufficient cash 

J , hngs^ ’ explained the 

’ All the more studi 

ously did they apply themselves to the work on the fields the irksome 
shoitage of gram having dispelled the complacent outlook of the pre- 
ceding year 

Chait IS not only a month of marriage celebrations During this 
and the next month many Gonds go on pilgrimages to the shrines of 
deities to whom they have promised sacnficcs and votive gifts When 
seriously ill or threatened by other misfortune, a Gond often vows to 


rrnnA 


^ ‘ nd find the 

I nother god 

^ Taluq, at 

bungapur in the Fedda Vagu valley, and at Kanapalh near the old 


li >. MUuiL lie invites a number of his inaius and co njjagers to loin 
in the pilgrimage and the feast he provides for them at the sanctuary is 
an important part in the fulfilment of the \ow In the hot weather of 
1 9 12 several such processions set out from ^Iarlav^I Kanaka Lachu 
the ha{oja of the Pcisa Pen, bad promised a sheep a small clay horse' 
and a flag to Kanapalli Auwal during the illness of his younger brother 
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Accompanied by some thirty ^vomen and a dozen men, he went early in 
April to Kanapalli, and after fulfilling his vow fed the whole company 
''’ith mutton and millet at the sanctuary. Similarly Kodapa Bliimu used 
tuc comparative plenty of food to redeem a promise which three years 
previously he had made to Patena Au^val. Then he had fallen ill, and 
'vithout consulting a seer had invoked Patena Auwal, promising a sheep 
and a goat to the great Mother. He had recovered but long lacked the 
rneans for the pilgrimage. Now he bought a goat and a sheep, and 
accompanied by his father, four friends of various clans and their women- 
folk, he journeyed to l^atena, a good twenty-five miles over hilly country. 
At Patena they found the site round the three thatched shrines crowded 
uath Gonds, ^vho had all brought animals to sacrifice in fulfilment of 
Similar vo^vs. Bhimu and all his company had also bi'ought some of their 
Seed-grain, and after sacrificing the animals by cutting their throats they 
consecrated the seed before the Auwal, %vithout, however, sprinkling it 
'v^th the blood of the sacrificial animals. As they consecrated the gi'ain, 
Blnmu prayed; 


o pray for good crops we have come 
to your feet ; give us good crops and 
good fortune, then in future we will 
come again ; to worship you we have 
come. To fulfil the promise we 
gave you, wc have come to wonship. 
May we remain well and happy for 
one year, for six montlis. 


Tsokot pandi nt padalk naga zvantom; 
isokot pandi jaijaikar sim, maria 
wantojn mune wanton, kdlk artom, 
zvantom, mukh kandi kintom kalk 
artom, zvantom. Tsokot sukam ne 
manamar, sal sarang mahinang 
manumar. 


After the rite the grain was redistributed among the members of 
die party and each took his share home to mix with his own seed grain. 
The belief in the Mother Goddess’ beneficial influence on the fertility 
of the crops is foremost in the prayer and this belief overshadotA,^ indeed 
the ostensible character of the rite as a ceremony of thanksgiving. Hope 
of obtaining the deity’s blessing for the new crops adds certainly to the 
attraction of joining such a pilgrimage, but a trip to one of these sanc- 
tuaries where one is sure of a good meal and likely to meet old friends 
and make new acquaintances is in itself welcome entertainment. Parti- 
cularly women enjoy these pilgrimages and dress in their brightest 
clothes and best jewels so as to cut a figure among the other pilgrims. ^ 
But that year the hopes for the Great Mother’s blessing were in 
vain. The crops were a failure, and the next year few Gonds had 
either grain or money to repeat their visits to the Auwal shrines. 
Throughout the hot ■AA'eather of 1943 not a single procession of pilgrims 
left or even passed through Marlavai. 


The Rites for Chenchi Bhhnana. 

The full moon of Chait passes incon.spicuously, but the following 
new moon, the beginning of the month of Bha^ve, is the occasion of a 
feast celebrated by the entire village community. 
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'fhc scene is once more Marlavai and the date the 3rd May 194^ 
It IS night, starlit and clear Under the mahua tree near the wch, 
uhere troth Chenchu Bhtmana and Iruk Pen or Persa Bhimana receive 
worship, 1 booth of jamun leaves* has been built over the stones sacred 
to Chenchi Bhimana and two small posts of mahua wood, a handspan 
higli, ha\ e been leant against them to represent the god and his bride 
For tonight is the wedding of Chenchi Bhimana, and though no one is 
quite certain who is his bride," all have gathered to celebrate the ntes 
with due solemnity Inside the booth l^naka Kodu, the devan, has 
w ashed, oiled and anointed with turmeric paste the two munda, and now 
he IS already drawing the pattern of millet-flour and turmeric powder 
which will serve as an altar The men have brought chichcns and a 
goat for sacrifice, and these are put through the usual gram eating 
and shaking tests and then beheaded with a sword While the devan 
phees the heads on the altar, other men cut up the meat and set cook- 
ing pots on improvised hearths 

From the v illage comes the sound of smging and a procession 01 
women moves slowly down the path to the beating of drums In the 
centre, under a white canopy, the devan’s wife carries a light m a 
brass pot, carefully slichermg jt with her san As the women approach 
the booth they begin afresh the song of the mahua tree 
Barrel like my trunk, oh (lovscrs of die Cade alsor medu nawa, demal irpena 
mahua riothrr, bayena. 

Basket like my clusters, oh flowers of Topla alsor ktipe nmtn domttl trpena 
the mahua, mother, bayena 

Tap tip tap, tip they fall, Uie flowers Tsoike, <ir/te nrKanana, dotnal ttpena 
of the mahua mother, bayena, 

hfy people will gatht-r, flic flowers of Na Aun&ur peranire domal trpena 
the mahua mother, bayena, 

^fy Sfjll dry the flower* of the hunbur uoramre^ domal trpena. 

mahua molher bayena , 

My people will soak the flowen of ihc Ma kunbur ntthnntrr domal trprno, 
m^ua mother , bayena 

My people will press the flmsCTs of ihe ffakwnlur futkanire, dornal trprna 
mahua mother, bayena. 

My jicople will dutil liquor from J^a kunbur, kat rehantre, domal trpena 
flowen of the mahua inolher, bayena 

My people will dnnk oh flowers of Aa kunbur undanire domal trpena, 
the mahua mother, bayena. 

Dumb mci will war loquacious oh ^^'^rior looru ttarkanure domal trpena 
flowers of the mahua mother, bayena, 

Teannft their hair they will fight oh Juft yagra lerutanitf, domal trpena, 
flowers of the mahua mother, 

Fmce poles they will *eue, oli Rowrr* llWaTn *u/(i lerantre, domal trpena 
of the mahua mother, bayena 


1 furvHMi lam%otan*< 
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In tile rabbisli-heaps tliey ivill roll, oh Poding poding kiintskanana^ domal 
nowers of tlie mahua, mother. irpena, bayena^ 

Witli the end of this song, a few women enter the booth and the 
light IS put down before the mimda. An unmarried girl dips a ficus 
leaf into turmeric water, and sprinlles it over the two small posts repre- 
senting Bhiniana and his bride, as at weddings it is sprinkled over the 
young couple. This should really be done by the wife of a man of a 
lour-brother clan, but since there are no such clans in Marlavai, young 
prls of other clans, who are at least potential wives of four-brother men, 
have to act instead. 

Meanwhile the whole company of the village womenfolk have sat 
dmvn outside the booth and they now begin a song that enumerates all 
the four-brother clans in the form of a stereotyped dialogue between 
Bhimana and a "Woman married to a Shermaki man. Bhimana asks 
her for the rvives of her husband’s ‘ brother ’ (i.e., men of the same 
phratry, but not the same clan as her husband) and she replies that they 
are wives of Pusam, Marpachi, Partsaki, Naitam, Tekam, Mangam, 
Kara and Kova ; all four-brother clans. 

Hardly has this song ended, when a new tune is taken up, and this 
time the song describes Bhimana eating the Nowon, the first fruits of the 
mahua tree, and how he is ministered to by his wife Siro. A few lines 
will suffice to show the main characteristics of this song : 


Rcla rercla, rela rerda, 

Rise Siro, rise Siro, bring cowdung 
Siro, 

Rise Siro, rise Siro, plaster the 
house, 

He eats the first fruits, Siro, he eats 
the first fruits. 

The mahua tree’s first fruits he cats; 
Rise Siro, he-at the water, rise Siro, 
Our Bhimana cats the first fi'uits. 
Rise Siro, prepare the batir, nse. Siro, 
Our Bhimana eats tlie firy fruits; . 
Rise Siro, rub his back, nsc Siro; 

Our Bhimana eats tlie first fruits ; 

Rise Siro, give Um loin-clotli, rise 

Ou^Bhimana eats tlic first fniits; 

Rise Siro, m.-ikc up the fire, nse Siro; 
Our Bhimana cats the first fruits ; 

Rise Siro, heat the pan, rise Siro ; 


Rela rerdoj rda Tcrcla^ 

T eda Siro, leda Siro saraivata Siro 
Siro, 

Teda Siro, teda Siro, ron ttsa 

Noivon tintor, Siro, nowon iinlor; 

Irpit mara nowon tintor; 

Teda Siro, ycr kasusa, teda Stic, 

Ma Bhimal nowon tintor; 

Teda Siro, yer tora, teda Siro, 

Ma Bhimal nowon tintor; 

Teda Siro^ perk soka, teda Siro, 

Ma Bhimal notvon tintor; 

Teda Siro, dhoterc sim, teda Siro, 

Ma Bhimal nowon tintor; 

Teda Siro, sodel mandi kim, teda Siro, 
Afa Bhimal noivon tintor; 

Teda Siro, dhobra tiha, teda Siro, 


1. The word bayfna (molher). repeated in every line, is often used in songs to balance tbc 
lines: k'^nhur, derived from tlie MaralW term Kunbi means 'peasants.' but may here be translated 
people.' the spirit of the mahua tree addressing the Gonds as * my people,’ or literally, ‘ my peasants ' 
as n tandiord may refer to his tenants; Juli /ogro is the rjuarret in which opponents grasp each 
other's hair-tufts; and the fence poles nre pulled out of the ground to serve as sveapons in driinten 
quarrels, 
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Our Blumana cats llie first fruits; Ma Jihimal nouon tintor; 

Rlsc Siro, parcli the millet, rise Sim; Teda Siro, sama pifUia, teda Stro, 
Our Bliimana cats tlic first fruits Ma Dhimal noaon tintor. 

So the song continues tvUh the description of Bhimana's meal, and 
tvhile the women sing the men roast the liver and the devari 
this on leaves before the altar together with small balb made of mashed 
chironji, sugar and tvheat-flour. The women of each household have 
brought large brass botvb full of ihb tasty mixture from the village, and 
after the devan has olTcred a little to Chcnchi Bhimana \vith a prayer 
for good crops, he and four men cat of the consecrated food inside the 
booth. 

Then a meal of goat-curry and c/iiVonji-mash b serv'cd to the tvholc 
as'^cmbly, the in omen sitting to one side of ihe booth and the men to 
the other. After this ceremonial first eating of the chironji, all the 
■ rvild fruits of tlie season — mahua-floivcr, chronji and others — may he 
sold and taken to other villages, while up to noNv they could only be 
eaten by the villagers themsches. 

When all have finished eating, a stack of miUct-straw and dry 

’ ’ two young men, 

up as a woman, 

. . ... , , , ® legendary 


folded in prayer. 

Soon the fire bums down and hlatral and Matri take sticks and 
spread the ashes o\ cr the ground. Some young boys crowd round ‘ the 
woman’ and addrc«ing her as ‘ mother’ clamour for food. She pre- 
tends to dcal out millet from a basket, and then Matral, Matri and the 
boys pace quickly round and round the ground covered over ivith ashes; 
Matri carrying a basket ^nd broadcasting imaginary grain. The seed 
sown, they resume their round but thb time pretending to reap. All 


' ■ •' 1* ’ it b a fabulous harv'cst and all 

hey sit doNvnin a row, each 
* d step other boys to represent 

village servants; the haveldar, the kotwal, the blacksmith, the carpenter 


1 Kemel* rif Cuchmama faf/ol.a 

2 Cf FP 
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and ihc Icathenvorkcr, the latter sitting a little to one sided To one and 
all Matri deals out grain and they tic it up in their cloths. Finally Mat- 
ral gathers together the cornel's of his blanket, and ^\'ith an enormous 
effort, as though it were hca\y with gi'aiii, lifts it on to his shoulder and 
staggci-s into the booth to thank the god for the good harvest. All those 
u’ho have received a share of the magical haivcst, sling their bundles over 
their shoulders and follow him into the leafy booth and then they all 
line up for a general fraternization with the customary embrace. To 
the beating of drums men and women return to the village, \vhere the 
u’omcn of the patel’s house wash the men’s feet, and thei'c is another 
fraternization ceremony. With this the feast has come to an end, and 


all go to sleep in their own houses. . , p „ , i 

The rites performed on that new'-moon night fall clearly into t^vo 

parts: the first fruit offerings of chhonji and the pantomime of the sow- 
ing, han-csting and sharing of gi-ain-crops. Why the feast is called 
Chenchi Bhimana Alarming, the wedding of Chenchi Bhimana, remains 
somewhat obscure. The name Chenchi Bhimana itself is not fully ex- 
plicable, but it seems that the epithet ‘ Chenchi ’ to the god s lole 
as protector of crops and giver of good weather. The only reference to 
the ‘ wedding ’ is the sprinkling of the nninda representing Bhiinana and 
his bride w-ith turmeric water and perhaps the song illustrating the duties 
of Bhimana’s wife. But far more important is the offering and cere- 
monial eating of the food prepared u'lth clnronji, for this part of the 
rite has the practical function of lifting the ban on the 
ronji and other jungle-fruit from the wllage. T e song a 
eating the first fiaiit makes this aspect quite clear, and it is only the 
celebration of two first fruit rites, one with maliua flowers eaiher m the 
year and the otha- wdth chironji as offerings, which is somewhat puzz - 
ing. For the first fruit rite in Durari at the place sacred to Iruk Pen 01 
Persa Bhimana apparently opens the season not only for the eating of 
mahua flowers but also for other jungle fruits and the first eating at the 
Bhimana Harming feast ends the prohibmon on the removal 
of chironji and of mahua flowers alike. The delightful song about the 
use of mahua flowers was, of course, more to the point when the Gonds 

'vere free to distil their own liquor. ^ ^ • 

The second part of the night’s performance is sympathetic magic 

par excellence. By enacting all the phases of 4 e agricutaral year, 
from the burning of the jungle and the sowing of gram to the reaping 
and measuring of the crop, the Gonds hope to influence the course of 
coming events, so that their coming harvest may be as abundant as the 
imaginary crop reaped by Matral and Alatri. 

1 . The old Indian sys.em of viHape-JorvanH In .ome extent been adopted bv tbe Gonds. 
and now there k In most villages a haviliar whom ihe headman uses as =nd who has to 

secure supplies for touring officials; in a few villages there is moreover a Mahar or Madija who 
acts as koltral with similar duties. All such village-servants receive from every household dues of 
grain at harvest time cf. the song on pp. 349, 310. 

-^1 
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^\hal siriki's iis, houcNcr, \\ the iuckIc of tillage ami 

the aliscncc of an> reference to the plough Mattel and Matri ctilti- 
^■atc hkc Kolams and not like Gonds of the prev-nt age; thc> Inim the 
jungle and «o\\ in the ashes siitlioui ploughing and at last thrash out 
the gram under foot. The Gonds have no explanation for the drscre- 
pancs betueen the scene enacted and their real method of cuUH’ati^ 
but u IS quite iBual for religious or magical rites, handed doviH "ith 
little change from one generation to the other, to reflect customs of past 
ages and the s^tnpathctic magic at the nesv moon of Bhav,-c leath 
straight to the problem of the Gond's original form of agriailturc. Do 
their m)ihs and traditions thro\\ an> light on this question? 

There b a 5tor^% recited by Paidhans and Totis, >»hich tells of a 
lime uhen the Gonds had no jau-ari-millet and siiWsictl on the seeds of 
grasses. The hero b Raja Sirar, the son of the Harth Goddess, and 
the siorj' begins b) relating hot' many gods h\ ed in Raja Sirar's nlbgc ; 
lhc% hid no proper grain but gleaned the seeds of grasses and ate them 
pirched or made into grucL So they decide to go and find Anarani, 
the Com Queen: 


Gnus «rds Ra}i Sifir, 

CraM teedi, he hai bfenight. 

Feed he cooV< and eati 
But hu UoRUch u ret 
‘Hannun, s*hat ihsll I dn’ 

The Com Queen where rtu> she W* 
IVho s*ni tell IIS where she lurs’" 
Eanh Goddess, the mother, (spcVcl 
*'The Com Quern's abode who wiU 
tell vb’ 

Son, ps to Shembu hishadeo, 

So ihat her abode he may tell 
••SliniAu unele, this gra«s docs not fill 
the stcmach, 

IVhat shall we do’ 

\Nc cut the prass and bnn~ it home, 
\Se thresh die gTa« 

And eat the seeds. 

\Ne pnnd the seeds and 

Kai them boiled 

Our stomachs arc not fillod. 

Where, oJi where n the Cora Queen 
Tell me where she hs-es." 


jeri itija Raja Siter, 

Jan tn;i lain, 

Cafa lift lindur; 
ftati f-aii nrdxrlf spnjf 
“Wanrff-s iHaf 

jliara^i ta/a nsjfta?* 

Tend jara bar ar^unur*" 

Hhvt h^rrAni nata tajr, 

" AnaTa'’i ferg tor ar^ockr’ 

Itfta Sftrmbit Makadta naga to 
M««;e lara jara tithoTtur^ 
*’Shfmhu tnana td jantt peh nm^o; 

Itstdi kmti bahan* 

Jtrri lour taratton. 

Tan patom 
Tana zitja ttntom. 

Tank noranlom, 

Tara gato ttniom 
tr«a« fell ejnrfo, 

^atfraei msnra 

Tana jara srrha,'’ 


Anarani, the Com Quern, stands in Good Icgmda for the jatvari* 
millet and it is the culture-hero Anesirar or Raja Sirar s»ho tint ob- 
tains the millet and learns ho» to cultivate tnlh plough and bullocks 
(cf. p 3 B 0 ) • 

The stors thi^ assumes the existence of a tune when the Gonds 
knett neither the jawari-miHcl (5<ws/iunt tuf^are), which b now their 
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Staple food, nor the tu t of ploughing. The reference to grass seeds which 
were eaten, but ‘did not fill the stomach,’ may apply to the seeds of 
wild grasses such as arc still occasionally gleaned and eaten, or equally it 
may be a scornful allusion to tire small millets smna {Panicum miliarc) 
and bari {Payncinn italiciim) ; for it is very probable tliat in the days 
when the Gonds practised shifting-cultivation %vith axe and hoe, the 
.small millets were their main crops. Though less bulky than jawari- 
millct these small millets arc an excellent food, and to decry them as 
‘ not filling one’s stomach,’ would be explicable only as a poetic exagger- 
ation in a story glorifying jawari-millet. 

The manner of sowing during the magical rite at the Chcnchi 
Bhimana feast suggests certainly a connection -with tlic cultivation of 
small millets. For only these may be broadcast by hand ; jawari must 
be dibbled or so\\'n ^\'ith a sowdng plough. 

Another faint echo of the time before the soil was tilled with the 
plough is found in the long m)gh recited at memorial feasts. Sri Mahdu, 
who appears there in the role of the first man and culture-hero, is in one 
episode taught to cultivate by Parbo Niranjan Guru and given an axe 
to fell the jungle, "When he has cut the trees the gum tells him to pile 
up the ^vood in a heap, burn it and sow the seed in the ashes. Pahandi 
Kupar Lingal, too, is popularly belict'cd to have sotvn the ‘god’s rice’ 
{pC7i zva7iji) on land that had been dug up by m'ld pigs and then to 
have brushed over the field rvith a bamboo broom, exactly as is still 
done by Kolams. Similarly the myth of the four-brother folk quoted in 
Chapter V relates how tlic four gods in the guise of Gaure make a clear- 
ing ( manna ) on which, without ploughing, they grow sama. The heroes 
of the talc require this sama and no other crop for the Nowon, the first 
fruit rite, and tliis too suggests tliat sama cultivated in a primitive 
manner has a very old place in Gond culture. 

Taken as a whole these glimpses of ancient methods of tillage may 
be regarded as proof that the recollection of the times of axe-cultivation 
is not yet entirely dead in the tribe. But it is only in the legends and 
myths that such glimpses occur ; local tradition knows of no period when 
the Gonds of Adilabad cultivated tvith hoe and digging-stick instead of 
with plough and bullocks. 

Work and Feasts in Bhawe. 

Bhawc, often described as Persa or Great Bhawe and corresponding 
to May, is the montli tvhen the heat of summer reaches its height. 
Burning hot winds sweep across the hills, carrying dust and dry leaves 
high into the air. Even the nights are now hot and oppressive and men 
and beasts seek refuge from the midday sun in whatever shade they 
may find. But though the heat sets a brake on outdoor work during the 
middle of tlie day, the fierceness of the sun does not deter the Gonds 
from strenuous exertions in the service of gods. Indeed Bhawe is a 
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month of feasts and celebrations and pilgrimages to distant shrines The 
greatest feasts of the year, the main ntes m honour of the clan deities 
are performed m this month, as well as a great number of ceremonies 
for family and other minor deities 

In the work to be done there is little change between Bhawe and 
Chait The ploughing continues so far as the many feasts allow, more 
houses are built and repaired and wood is stacked under the eaves of 
houses and m store sheds m reserve for the rainy season, every after 
noon the women go by threes and fours to the forest and return at sun 
«et carrying large bundles of dry branches on their heads Moreover 
lhe> spend much time m gathenng and shelling chronjt, which may now 
be sold and taken away from the village- 



Bhawe u also the time for fishing, most streams have run dry and 
m the few rcmainmg pooh the fish are easily stupefied by poison and 
can then be caught As poison the Gonds use the bark of^e hrtn^ 
tree' and the garela tree,* which they pound and throw >mn sull 
pools. The poison of these barks IS not sufficiently however 

to operate in deep pools or running water Somcum,><t /w-. 
block small streams and wait till fish have accumulated m »i,- 
above the weir, when they bale out the wnter with basV/>tc j Vw 
the fish by hand Most of the fishing is done by 
parties vmU go on expeditions to streams many miles from^ and large 
These trips arc mainly undertaken for the fun of fishin» 
mg in shady pools , for the catch is usually very small jT., ® 
the monotony of house work and there is always the t 5 o«.k break 
amusing chance meeting or mild adventure A short »>,, of an 

1 saw performed at a feast illustrates the kind of cncn., sketch 

can have on thcir fishing trips '^Icrs women 

I A ImtidJoru. 

3. Aw, 
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A young girl and an old woman appear on the scene witli their 
fishing baskets and introduce themselves tvith a song: 

GIRL: 

Of Gadeguda is the grandmother, Gadeguda babi mandare. 

At Devurkasa is the fishing-pool. Devnrkasa dohor mandare. 

BOTH TOGETHER; 

Away, girls, let us go ; Dang sango^ dakat 

To catch fish let us go Mink pia dakat. 

Away, girls, let us go, Dang sango dakat. 

To catch fish, let us go. Mink pia dakat. 

Still repeating these lines, the two \\x>mtn make movements as if 
baling out a pool. Two men appear and the girl looks up and stops 
baling : 

GIRL (speaking) ; 

Grandmother, see who comes. Kako, kako, borte water sura. 

OLD WOMAN (speaking) : 

"SVho has come to look at my grand- Bora watit, na tang miafun poro 
daughter? nadur? 

MAN (speaking) : 

Mother, to carry off your grand- Bai, bai, ni tang miajfun pisiwailen 
daughter we have come. watom. 

OLD WOMAN (speaking) : 

Oh, you whoremonger, why have you Rand lekalir, ige baga watit na tang 
come? Is my grand-daughter so ntiar sasto mania? 

cheap? 

At that the tu'O men rush at the girl, but the old tvoman ivielding 
her fish-basket, beats them off and they run away. Then both women 
return to their fishing and their song. 

But not all girls are as well protected as the grand-daughter in the 
sketch, and many a fishing trip provides more excitement than the cat- 
ching of fish and crabs. 

The weddings celebrated with full I'ites are usually over by the 
end' of Chait, but the weddings of girls who have been previously mar- 
ried are often held in Bha^ve. Such a wedding known as pat, is seldom 
more than a purely domestic ceremony. Only the nearest relations and 
friends take part, and it is therefore customaiy to hold them at the end 
of the marriage-season, w^hen all the grand ^veddings, in the neighbour- 
hood are over. 

The Annual Rites for Family Gods. 

The great feasts in honour of the clan-deities at the full-moon of 
Bhawe are usually preceded by the more or less elaborate rites for such 
deities as Jangu Bai, Boani, Bhimana or Rajul Pen w'ho may happen to 
have a shrine in the village. The cult of such a deity is as a rule the 
responsibility of an individual family, but when the owner of the idols 

1. Sango is ihc term of address between the wives of brothers or the daughters of sisters; here 
it refers obviously to members of the fishitrg party who are imagined but not actually seen On the scene. 
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performs the annuil ceremony the whole village community joins m the 
celebrations 

In Marhv u arc the sUrmes of Dauil hlalUal, the family god of 
Soyam Maru and of Bhimana and RajulPen whose worship and idols 
Kursenga Madu took over from a Kolam The two shrmes stand close 
together, and in 1942 the rites for all the three gods were held jointly 
m great style about a week before the feast of the Kanaka Persi Pen.* 
On the morning of the first day the idols were taken out of the shrines 
by their owners and arranged beside several stones under a dondera 
tree two bunches of peacock feathers m carved holders, several iron 
spikes horses of clay and brass, long leashed whips with brass bells on 
stubby handles swords, spears and flags on large bamboo poles To- 
wards middny adult men and many iMys assembled before the idols, 
while the women watched from the shade of a distant mahua tree 
Kursenga Madu the seer of the village, conducted the rites assisted by 
Soyam Maru, but thcir kinsmen all lent a hand, anointing the ritual 
objects with oil and polishing the weapons Madu began by drawing the 
usual patterns of turmeric and vermilion pcAvdcr for the temporary 
altar, burnt mcense m a small earthen vessel, and then all the men pre- 
sent standing m a semi circle, held ihcir hands over the intense burner 
which Madu carried past Next he scattered dal sweetened vs ith sugar 
before the idols, and all the men thronged round, knelt down and touch 
cd the ground with their foreheads remaining there kneeling or crouch 
mg their heads but a few inches from the idols Closcby stood y-oung 
men beating large cylindrical drums and Pardhans blowing trumpets 
Suddenly a young athletic looking figure clad m a dhott, with silver belt 
and a dean white turban, began to tremble and sway, he fell forward 
on to his knees his face took on a strained and painful expression the 
eyes were half closed and, as if impelled by some outside force, he threw 
himself about, jerking and twistmg, he crept towards the idols and 
rats d his head and chest close to the peacock feathers, but wnthout 
touching them swayed back, rose unsteadily to his feet and moved 
trembling to ’ 
first drum Ug 
and sank to t 

back trembling violently u was a young man who had come to Mar 
lavai only that year, and no one knew that he was liable to possession 
by gods 

But all expected the godhiad to possess Kursenga Madu nnd to 
forecast through his mouth the fortune of the coming year Soon the 
seer showed signs of trance and kneding before the idols, began slowly 


2. Cauli n a 








Fio 6o Tie whip 
cuthnR loiind the 
b^klal s anns 
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to swing to and fro; someone loosened his turban and it fell to the 
gi'ound leaving his head bare. The three drummers^ standing upright 
in line, one behind the othei', intensified tlie rhythm, wi-hich rose to a 
mighty roai'. Madu stood up, a small fragile figure, the figure of an 
old man with bones showing under a copper brown skin ; he danced, a 
few rapid steps, hfting the Imees high ; then stood stock still, threw back 
his head and raised his arms sk^’\vard as tliough tow^ards invisible beings. 
So he s^vayed, backwards and forwards, but after a few minutes he went 
to kneel before the idols and took from the altars the three w'hips. Clut- 
ching them in botlt hands, he stayed a few’^ moments, shaking so that 
the brass bells on the handies jingled frantically. Then rising suddenly, 
staggering, only with difficulty keeping his balance, he sought out of the 
crowd three.men. To each he handed one of the w^hips, laying it lightly 
over the shoulders; one w''as Lachu Patel, the village headman, one 
Torosam lingu and one Kodapa Kasi. A small open space was cleared 
between the shrine and the idols and the three men grasped tlie handles 
of the wdiips, and stood ready, the leash ends held captive. For a 
moment Madu remained sw^aying in the centre, then wuth a sudden rush 
he threw himself on one knee before Laihu Patel and resting his right 
hand on the gi'ound, flung up his left arm above his head, shouting: 

Bhimat koV' Quick as lightning, Lachu Patel braced himself and, 
lifting his whip brought it cracking down on Madu’s bare skin so that 
the leash curled itself several times round the forearm. A murmur ran 
through the crowd, Madu rose, staggered towards Torosam Lingu, and 
stretching himself to his full height, shouted again ; this time the bIo\'/ 
fell on his back. Now wdth every step the power of the godhead grew, 
and Madu rushed violently from one side to the other again and again 
inviting the whip to fall with hoarse defiant shouts of: " Bhimal ko I, ” 

“ Rajul ko\” Now^ and then, when the godhead dimmed momentarily, he 
w'ent to kneel before the idols, as if to gain new strength for the flay- 
ing. The whirr of the whip as it cut the air, and its sharp tw^ang on arm 
and back testified to the severity of the blows, but Madu’s bare skin 
showed no swelling or change of colour. After a while, Soyam Maru, 
a man as thin and as delicate and even older than Madu, came also 
under the influence of the godhead and submitted to a few strokes of the 
whip. 

At last Madu showed signs of exhaustion and his head-long rushes, 
turned to tottering steps. Going up to each of his Avhippers in turn he 
saluted and embraced them, and then he took the whips back into his 
own hands. Grasping the handles he knelt before the idols ; trembling, 
he began throwing his head jerkingly backwards and forwards. The 
elders squatted round him, and Kodapa Boji, the young man who had 
also been possessed, held Bhimana’s peacock feathers, like a banner 
over hfe head. There ^vas silence. Then Lachu Patel, the village head- 
man, sitting immediately behind Madu, began in an urgent tone and 
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with rapidly spoken sentences to question the ijodlicnd on the prospects 
{or the harvest, the health o( the villages and the general run of fortune 
in the current year Madu shaking violently, with the bells on the 
whip handles jmgling and jangling, uttered a few broken and incoherent 
words The eager croivd pressed clixer Soon the godhead came clear, 
and the seers words rang out distinctly, the crops would be good and 
the cotton, growing well, would fetch only a low pnee Bhimana and 
Kajul Pen would watch over the village, but all the Auwals of the 
surrounding countrj-sidc had let loose the tigers of the forest on men 
and cattle and an oflcnng for Vigoba, the tiger god was ncccssar) to 
avert the danger five unmarried girls after bathing, should take llic 
offering to the Vagoba post outside the v illage near the stream 

The crowd was well satisfied and Madu, the seer, bent his head 
before the idols The prophecy had come to an end After a little the 
men rose took up the ritual objects packed them into baskets, grasjjcd 
the sacred vveapons and formed a procession Madu, still held the whips 
in trembling hands, while Kodapa Boju and Soyam Mam earned the 
peacock feather bunches Both Madu and Maru were still under the 
influence of the gods, and swayed so much that men on either side had 
to hold them uptight by both arms as the procession, preceded by boy’s 
dancing and brandishing swords, began its pilgrimage, first to the Aki 
post and then to all the village gods 

The progress of this procession was almost exactly like that of the 
Pena Pen procession desenbed m Chapter VI The idols were taken to 
the houses of Kursenga hladu and Soyam Mam where they received 
offerings m the courtyards, afterwards entering the kitchens, later 
„j * »v. - » . • c • « - * 


At dawn next mommg the two owners of the idols, accompanied 
by some thirty men and women, took the ritual objects to a stream 
near Netnur and ’ * _ ^ i u u their return 

in the late afterr more under the 

dondeja tree clos ' worship by the 

vvnmen who came one after the other and touched the ground before 
the idols with their foreheads, many mtnhers brought their small 
children and coaxed them into making obeisances. Ultimately the 
ritual objects were put back mto the shnn^ 

Now all was ready for the mam rite the slaughter of the sacrificial 
ammab The contnbutions of millet or gram were heaped before the 
idols and small quantities of seed grun were, as it the Persa Pen feast, 
distributed to the worshippers to be consecrated during the common 
prayer The testing of the animals and their ^timate slaughter occurred 
in usual form, a smaU pnrt of the l>«n and the gram wat then 
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offered to the three deities and some morsels were scattered outside the 
shrines for the Departed. The rest of the night was spent in cooking and 
eating and as none of the food could be taken to the village, there M'as 
sufficient provision for another meal on the following day. 

Later, on the morning of the third day, Madu and Maru were once 
more possessed by their gods ; again they submitted to the stroke of the 
whips. But they seemed tired after the continuous activities of the last 
tliree days and tire men wielding the \vhips did not use much force. 

The feast ended like most feasts with a procession to the village and 
the ceremony of solemn fraternization between those who had taken 
part in the rites. 

Pardhans had been present to blow tiumpets at many important 
phases of the ritual, but their role was purely that of musicians ; sacred 
hymns as sung during the Persa Pen feasts had no place in the cere- 
monies, nor did the Pardhans recite any epic or traditional story on 
the last evening of the feast. But even so tlie village had been occupied 
for almost thi'ee days \vith the worship of gods whose cult is strictly 
speaking only the responsibility of individual families. The plenty 
of food in the village made the celebration a joyful occasion for all 
villagers. In 1943, on the other hand, there was no seperate feast; after 
the bad harvest Kursenga Madu and Soyam Maru were unable to ' 
bear the expenses of a dinner for the ^vhole village and performed the 
rites simultaneously with the Persa Pen feast of the Kanaka people, 
when there was enough food going round to exonerate them from the 
obligation of feeding more than a small circle of kinsmen. 

As in Marlavai the rites for Bhimana, Rajul Pen and Daual Malkal 
are performed in Bhawe, so in other villages the feasts in honour of 
Jangu Bai, Isporal, Boani and various other deities, who may be re- 
presented by idols belonging to one or the other of the inhabitants, 
also fall in this month. Where there is a clan-god in the village, they 
are usually celebrated some days before the Persa Pen rites which mark 
the climax of this season of religious festivals. 

The proper time for the clan-god feasts, fully described in the 
preceding chapter, is the full moon of Bhawe, but Gonds seldom keep 
strictly to the calendar and see little harm in postponing a feast for some 
days, or even weeks, if the preparations are incomplete or they are 
otherwnse occupied. 

Bhawe is also the time for a series of long drawn out rites at the 
cult centre of Jangu Bai. Gonds from all over ^e hills, and particularly 
men of the eight, clans of the Sarpe Saga devoted to the worship of 
Jangu Bai, gather at Parandoli, where a cave abo^'e a stream senses as 
the shrine of the great goddess. On the opposite bank of the stream 
is a collection of munda posts and there those men who sacrifice cows 
in fulfilment of vows erect munda as memorials of the rites. Though 
the main feast is celebrated at full-moon, the coming and going of pil- 
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giitm and the saaificc of the animals they brim; contmucs m a good 
\ ear over se\eral weeks , „ t i 

Similarly m my caravaa? with drams and carls, the bullocks gaily 
decked with red, embroidered trappings, journey to a sanctuary o 
hhimana m the forest south of \Iarla\ai, there to consecrate their ^ed 
gram and solicit di\ me blessing for their crops Only v\ ith the death of 
the Bhawe moon do these pilgrimages to distant shrines come to an end 

The Magic of the Yellow Blossoms 

But the ntunl preparations for the new agncultunl season arc not 
yet completed At the new moon of Bur Bhawe, the month which will 
see the breaking of the monsoon, it is csscntnl to create an atmosphere 
in harmony with all th^t is hop^ and expected of the approaclung 
season This season begins with ploughing and sowing and culminates 
With the ripening of the first crops the small millets and the nee, the 
ears golden and heavy if the gods are kind And golden cassn blossoms,* 
more elegant and voluptuous than any laburnum, arc that day 
collected by all the boys of the village With arms full of golden 
pendulous blossoms they come from the forest and scatter flowers at 
all the sacred shrines and stones, then running through the village, they 


small wooden missile 

In the old days when no excise I'lws forbade the manufacture of 
spirits, each household provided one basket of dried mahua flowers, and 
the young men distilled liquor Exhilarated by the spirit, they slung 
bell adorned bullock halters over their shoulders and shouting and 
laughing danced, with bells tinkling, through the village streets 

liha.ie bhaj.t kulu Ttnja kudu Autu, 

ftiPA «1WfT — „J1 


I 

thcjr necks The exclamation kuku seems to have no meamng but 
jenja are chtronjt and kudu is a kind of sweetmeat made of chiranp, 
wheat flour and sugar 

evemng such sweetmeats arc made m all houses, and some 

■ ■ , ner 

klc 

■ the 
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Other gods worshipped by his family with the prayer: 

Plough-share, harro'w-blade, sickle, axe, Kusa, pas, safer, mars, komta taga 
^^•e keep at the god’s corner; to you irmar; niwa dosmar tiingmar, mirat 

^vc give offerings, to us give good mak barkat sun, jaijaikar; sonckc 

fortune; to us send prosperity. mtine, wanckc paja. Balbol phatc 

"When we go, go before us, when we kam aiana, data mani. 

come, come behind us. May all our 
^vorks succeed ; give us your blessing. 



Fig. XVm. Leather bidlock-halter set with brass-bells. 


Seen in conjunction with the consecration of the agricultural 
implements, the wearing of the bell-adorned bullock-halters by the 
young men is significant. Dm-ing the ploughing at sowing time, but 
never during the preliminary ploughing in the hot ^veather, the bullocks 
wear halters beset with bells and the young men, harnessed with bell- 
halters, dancing and jumping through the village symbolize the bullocks 
soon to be needed for the heavy work of ploughing the soil made sticky 
by the first rains. As the boys, stimulated by the liquor, frisk tvith 
exuberant vigour, so the bullocks shall be strong and vivacious. Indeed 
nothing could be clearer than the magical purpose of the customs 
performed on that last new moon day before the onset of the rains. 
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THE RAINS 

T here is a fecUng of c.\pectanc> m a Good village in the da>’S 
before the rams break and a sudden fev ensh actmt j The pre* 
Unnnary ploughing niaj be completed, but the procrastinating 
-j r ' ly jobs still to do aleak' 

, boos for fences of maize' 

a bad >ear, the joumej’S 

to bazaars or merchants m search of seed gram 

The heat only momentanly relieved by spasmodic and violent ram 
storin'! still weighs heavily on the land, but the landscape has undw 
gone a remarkable change The first leaves unfolding have peppered 
the forest with green and the wooded hills that lacked shape and 
pcnpcciive m the dust brown monotony of the hot months are 
gradually taku^ form Day by day the green patches grow, and 
growing merge into a fine green mesh as of a net cast over the and 
land Even on the hottest days there is a joyous feeling of spnng and 
from the hillades flashes the glonous cassia, falling m golden cascade 
from dender branches , and the vvhitc gardema blossoming pure and 
virginal agamst the saturated green of glossy leaves fills the air with 
dchghtfui scent. 

But aU these are only heralds of the luxunant vegetation burstmg 
forth with the first monsoon rams that begin to fall usually m the first 
half of June, the Gond month of Bur Bhawe 

The early thunderstorms sweeping across the hills VMth such vio- 
lence that they. «!ometimcs unroof houses and Icv’cl to the ground the high 
bamboo walls of cattle pens are often deceptive and the Gond waits for 
the slow and steady ram that drifts softly ovxr the hills before entrusting 
his seed to the earth For a spdl of dry weather after the first shcFiv'crs 
may well wither the young crops. 

The First Soiling 

As soon as thewcaih— j i ' village 

ciders decide on a day for > chosen 

that none need leave the \ • i the old 

times, but requiring some uiscussion in these modem day's when people 
may have to answer the summons of a court or keep an appomimcnt 
with an officer or merchant 
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On the eve of the First Sowing two rites are necessary to ensure the 
successful germination of the seed: a sacrifice for the Mother Goddess — 
either the Mother in whose domain the village lies or, in some localities, 
for die Village Mother — and a sacrifice for Aki Pen, the guardian deity 
of the village. 

The people of Marlavai invoke the blessing of Kindi Auwal on that 
day; her sanctuary lies between two hillocks about a mile from the 
village. In the afternoon of Sowing Eve, wuth the ground underfoot 
soft, springy and sweet smelling after a night of rain, seven men and a 
few small boys took the woodland-path to the shrine of Kindi Auwal. 
They carried wth them one grey chicken, a few brass vessels, provisions 
and, most important of all, seed-grain tied up in a cloth. Hanu, the 
youngest of the Kanaka brothers in whose family the village-priest- 
hood is hereditary, was to function as devari, but there ivere also two 
old men in the party. 

There is no shrine at the sanctuary of Kindi Awval, but between 
twin hillocks, on the edge of a levelled place, are a few stones about 
as big as a man’s head ; to one side are some small clay horses, and to 
the other three poles with white flags. Discarded leaf-plates showed 
that men of another village had recently been there for the same pur- 
pose. 

The first to arrive were several small boys and they began at once 
to make a fire between some nearby hearth-stones. Then came the 
young men who had stopped to fill their water pots at a rain pool in the 
jungle. As each arrived he approached the sanctuary, stood for a few 
seconds with folded hands before the stones and the horses, boived doivui 
and touched the ground; then turned, and repeated the reverence before 
the flags. Hanu set about the preparations for the rites: seeds of all 
kinds Were measured with leaf-cups on to one big leaf-plate and placed 
before the stones on which vermilion powder was sprinkled. Then he 
drew patterns of vermilion and powdered turmeric, one in front of the 
large stones and one in front of the flags opposite; he made a small 
mound of earth on a leaf and on top of the earth burnt incense, waving 
it twice over each ‘ altar.’ Then all the men and boys formed a semi- 
circle and Hanu passed the incense along the line and afteiwards gave 
to each a little of the seed-grain, which they held between folded hands, 
silently praying:^ 

Look Mother, -we begin sowing, Stira Amval, wija pisi wantom. 

Give us good fortune, jaijaikar sim. 

May the crops be good isokot panta aiana 

May there be no fear of tiger or batai dual taras sile uicre manwa; 
snake ; 

1. Most Gond prayers arc said silently, the worshippers not even moving the lips; but by asking 
afteiwards it is usually easy to get the text and there is seldom much disagreement among the infor- 
mants in regard to the wording; thus we may presume that all worshippers pray in more or less the 
tftjTte mann«ri 
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Through junjilc and \al!<-y \»c v^andfr ken k(Hlj uehtnar manta 
Keep us safe 

Hands and feet keep sale k<u kali Ijoloj irana 

At the end of the prayer all prostrated thcmscKcs. On altar 
in front of the stones, Hanu now made a tosv' of seaen small heaps oi 
broken millet %vith one m front and put the grey fmsl through the peek- 
mg test he repeated the procedure at the opposite altar under the ilap 
and finally sc\ ered the fowl s head w'lth an upu ard stroke of the knife, 
placing u before the millet heaps and throwing the body behind the 
flag poles 

° • » • >T»I. , . t I . 


in stitching leaf plates W'hen the millet si'as ready, another pan \sas 
put on the fire and the chicken was stewed with oil, chillies turmeric aiid 
spices At the same time a much smaller quantity of millet %v as boiled in 
a separate pot This had been brought from a house m w hich no woman 
was menstruating, and it is only this millet which is offered to the 
Mother Goddess Kanaka Chmu placed two leaf platters on the altar 
and heaped them with the ‘pure’ cooked gram, on each he put a fesv 
pieces of roasted chicken’s h\cr Then Hanu approached the altar 
alone and taking some millet and morsels of roasted liver crumbled them 
over the pattern of squares He then replaced the leaf-plates on the 
altar and covered them with leaves 

Ultimately all sat down m a Ime and ate the millet and chicken 
curry but the liver and the cooked millet that had come from the house 
m which no woman was impure was eaten by Hanu alone. 

The seed grim, standing throughout the ntes in front of the altar, 
was ^cernorc measuted with leal-cupv and was, to everyone's rejoicing. 


troni'.u.r' ^ cvemng dismbuted 

among all the villagers ® 

'''' ” sanctuary of a ^tothcr 

“^<2^ W.ja, «h.ch meat« l.terally 

af ^ "'“in. “ performed 

at (fie posts sacred to Aki, the village guardian In Marlavai it re- 
sembled m many ways the Wm r. ^ I , * 

was Kodu, the elevan him • . 

— the number appropnal 

kTZfJin “l- nte the earth tthich has 

ihe Hol fire \ Ml-moon sihcn the ashes of 

the Hob fire, interpreted by some as Havana’s ashes, fell upon her, is 




Fig. 62, 


A family group performing tire Mohtm on First Sowing day. 




FjGv Oj Husbaod anJ «»fe sowing HMlJet. 


Tio W.ioien oee/img a fifltl ©f joung D33»2t. 
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purified and she is then fit to rcceh'c the seed. Some of the sacrificial 
food is also offered to the Village-Mother and the seed-grain is 
distributed to all tlic households of tlie village. 

Late in the evening, after the ceremony at the Aki post, the villagers 
assemble in the headman’s house, and tliere they select six men to per- 
form the vital rit*^ of the night. Among them must be the devari, and 
the t\vo men who impersonated Matral and Matri at the Chenchi Bhi- 
mana rite.’ Two out of tliese six men clean a measure of jawari millet 
provided by the headman and grind it on a stone-mill, the first three 
turns of tlic mill must be clockwise, but then they may grind in the 
usual anti-clockwise way. They cook this millet in the headman’s house 
and take it together ^\'ith an egg-laying hen to the mahua tree sacred to 
Chcnchi Bhimana and the \-iIIage Persa Pen — a deity not to be confused 
with the Persa Pen of the individual clans. 

At the place sacred to the village Persa Pen the devari sacrifices 
the hen, and the six men cook it and offer some of the liver and meat 
with the millet brought from the headman’s house. Part of the food 
they eat themseh’cs at the mahua tree and tlie rest they lay before the 
gods’ shrines \vherc next morning at dawn it is sought out and eaten by 
the herd boys. 

It is still night when the six chosen men collect the leaves of a 
kumal tree, and wrap into each leaf a fe\v grains of the headman’s 
seed ja\vari, which has been kept separate during the Widri rite at the 
Aki post. They make as many leaf parcels as there are houses, and 
then return to the village and with great secrecy put one leaf parcel on 
eveiy house-roof. 

Next morning, -when the householders rise, each takes the leaf- 
parcel from his roof and puts it into his own basket of seed-gi'ain. 
There he keeps it until the very end of tlie sowing when he unties the 
parcel and so^vs the consecrated millet-seed as the last of his grain to 
be entrusted to the earth. 

Wija and Widri are the preparatory ceremonies of Sowing Eve and 
Sowing Night, but the actual Firet Sowing rite in the fields is called 
Mohtur and is done the next morning by all the villagers on their own 
fields. Only men wiiose wives are in their period postpone it until their 
household is free from pollution. 

Soon after sunrise silent groups of people carrying diickens and 
baskets are to be seen leaving the village. Each householder with his 
wife, cliildren and other members of the household goes to one of his 
fields — usually the one near the village w^here he will grow'- maize — and 
evens out a place in the middle for the First So^\ing ceremony. There 
on the bare earth he lays his axe, sickle, ploughing staff and his sowing 
basket filled with seed. His wiiole family squats dor\\m, the women 
dra-wing their cloths tightly over their heads, w'atcliing as he lights in- 

1. Cf. p. 320. 
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cense and svavcs it o\cr implements and seed Then he pours ss'atcr 
' * ’ » • r r implements and makes 

‘ ext he takes seed gram ot 
in cupped hands toss-ards 
■ ct heaps and the rest over 

the cleared ground before the implements His wife hands him a 
vshite cock and this too he raises to the east and prays 
SIsten sc\-cn. Earth Mother, Sflar jerung, Dhartn AuxeJ, 

Come to our help, t«alfc ttokot iethtu tcara. 

Lift )our head look at us, malt fala tahtsi sura. 

Give os ^^eallh and good fortune boras nm 

After this prater he raises the cock to his forehead for a moment, 
then sets it down to peck up the millet. As soon, as it has eaten he sev efs 
Its head with an up^utUi^ kmfe and lays it on the altar ; the fluttering 
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body, the blood gushing from the gullet, is held o\'er the altar and the 
field implements, but no blood is sprinkled on the seed. The householder 
tears two feathers from the wing of the cock and places them on the 
altar and then young boys, or if necessary the householder himself, 
pluck and singe the bh'd and remove the entrails. The liver is roasted 
on a small fire, and the householder places it on a leaf-plate with a little 
cooked millet before the altar. 

Now his wfe unpacks a basket in which are leaf-plates and the 
boiled millet she prepared at home eai'ly that morning ; a little is served 
to the members of the household, who all wash their hands and eat after 
setting aside a few crumbs for the departed ; but the carcass of the fowl 
is carefully %\Tapt up to be eaten at home with the breakfast gruel. 

This ceremonial meal over, the children clear away the leaf-plates 
and the head of the household begins to sow his first seed. He takes up 
the soudng basket in both hands and standing upright, facing east, silent- 
ly touches it with his forehead. Then he takes out a handful of seed, 
holds it to his forehead in silent prayer, invoking once more the blessing 
of the Earth Mother, and scatters the first seed over the altar, the field 
implements and the cleared patch of ground, throvdng it with an over- 
hand movement in the manner of broadcasting small millets like sama}- 
and barir If there is more than one man in the household, each 
repeats this ritual act. Then comes the turn of the ^vomen. They 
touch the ground before the altar with their foreheads, and they too 
sow the first seed in the same manner. At last even the small children 
are prompted to drop a ferv seed-grains. 

Now the seed, which eveiy member of the household, young and 
old alike, has helped to sow, lies sprinkled thickly over the bare earth 
and the menfolk take the field implements from the altar, ■wipe them 
clean of the sacrificial blood and with knife, sickle and ploughing staff 
begin scarifying the ground, covering the seed and gently treading 
down the earth to keep the grains safe from birds and the sudden flood 
of a monsoon storm. Women lop the branches from any nearby bush 
— an echo of the time rvhen women had to keep down the young shoots 
from the stools of newly felled trees in a jungle clearing. The sowing- 
basket with the blessed seed is then carefully packed up and, after 
deep reverences before the altar place, the family leaves for home. 

This solemn and sacred rite of the early morning does not complete 
the ceremonies of First Sowing Day, and no sooner is the breakfast 
meal over than the village is astir ^\’ith gaily clad and excited folk. 
Young men in clean white dhoti and scarlet or purple turbans dress the 
bullocks in bell-beset leather halters and tasselled head-bands, and yoke 
them to ploughs ; women don their best clothes, often new clothes, and 
the children jump about happily. For today is a holiday, there is no 

1 . Panicum millare. 

2 . Panicum ilaliciim. 

22 
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work to be done, and after the joyous ntc of opening the first furrow, 
there udl be games of tipli, and in the evening perhaps the song of a 
Pardhao. 

The sun meuntmg the heavens shines smilingly on hurrying pro- 
cessions ahead the men driving plough and buJlodcs through tJic vil- 
lage streets, on and out into the fields, and behind the women carrying 
on their heads, baskets heavy with seed and ritual acccssones 

• r IJ f _ UU»U,jI Jjc j 5 (-gj-. 

Down the 
isclf a small 


our creamy 

bullocks yoked to the ploughs* and last oi au uiiiiu> wfe, as 

old and as wizened as he himsdf cbd m a new sari of flaming orange, 
on her head a cloth co\ ered basket and lucked under her arm a brass 
funnelled sowing drill 



narrow shared plouth 

the vailed S^tly sloping field on the opposite side of 

tree standinir straight into the shade of a mahua 

no fntc in light- 

o n''”’ the implements, between the ploughs, 

basket, after first touching 


5 trSH 

Mother *** Earth Sura Dhan LaehmS mta DhatSrt 

Give us food Afaia 

fed U! ,„d |.<^ vf in." 

Lift up your head and look on va ^ 


taUi tahfst sura 
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Then he steps back and throws an offering aside for the 'departed, 
soliciting their favour : 


Look Departed, to you I give sugar- 
dal, 

Sugar-da? I sprinkle. 

May our seeds not stray from our 
fields. 

May they sprout well ; be gracious to 
us. 


Sanalir sura, nik dan sinton, 
dan watanton, 

mawa wautal wija beken soniva, 
tsokot pirana; mak saikiri vian. 


The two boys now grasp the handles of the ttvo ploughs, one a 
narrow-shared {ser) and the other a broad-plough (wakur), and drive 
the bullocks forward. For some thirty yards they plough the first fur- 
row, the narrow-shared plough opening the earth and in its wake the 
broad-plough levelling the earth; then they turn and come back. 
Madu’s wife fills the fold of her sari udth handfuls of jatvari seed, and 
Madu opens a small leaf-packet with seed consecrated at many feasts 
and pours it into her lap. Then she harnesses the seed-drill to tlie nar- 
row-shared plough, and steadying the embossed brass feeder with her 
left hand, follows the plough, dropping the seed through the funnel; 
some yards behind her comes the broad-plough covering the seams where 
the seed lies sown. Madu himself paces briskly up and down in front 
of the ploughers, broadcasting overarm the pulses. When they have 
sown a patch roughly square with jawari, Madu’s wife changes the 
seed in the fold of her sari and begins dropping pulses on the edges 
of the field. Therewith ends for this family the ritual First Sowing. 

On other fields too women in brilliantly coloured sari pace behind 
ploughs over the damp blackish earth. Many are young wives, sowing 
with their husbands as described in the Pardhan song of Tsangle Devi 
and her husband Raja Sirar, who first obtained the jawari-millct for 
mankind : 

At Kalikatiyan, Madanpura village, 

Earth Mother’s son Anesirar, 

Dhanekamal and Jagposidata,^ 

Ram and Lachmal, Ae two bullocks. 

Golden sowing plough, diamond seed- 
drill. 

Pearl-beset the leading rope; 

Tsangli Devi, his wedded wife, 

Bows to the sowing plough, 

Bows to tlte earth ; ' 

“ Hail, earth mother. 

Give us good fortune, 

May good crops be ours. 

May the cups fill with food by them- 
selves.” 

1. J,agposiclala is believed lo be the birband of Bhui Lacbmi and lo send wind and rain; the 
name means in Maralhi literally "the one who feeds the world.” 


Kalikatiyan Madanpitranagur, 
Bhui Lachmi viari Anesirar 
Dhanckarnal Jagposidata, 

Ram Lachmal, land kondang, 
soncta tipun, hirana judge 

moiina kasra, 

Tsangla Devi jorita wclaf, 
lipuntang kalk armaj-, 
Dhartritang kalk armaj, 
“Jahar, Dhartri mate 
mak jaijaikar sim, 
munc mak pantal pik pani ai 
doponc jawa taksi wai.” 
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Tlius wonJiipping she grasjifd the 
goldeti-dnll, 

Ane^irar drove the sowing plough 
The golden sowing plough started 
The golden sovMng plough moved 
As It moved Tsvngla Dtvi sowed 
In front went the sowing plough 
Behind sprouted tlie crops 
Green grew the field 
Daily npened tlie crops 
Daily were they harvested, 

Daily were they thie'hed 
Daily were the heaps measured, 
Sslers seven, the well huih grananes 
In grananes the grain was stored 
Gifts of gram to all were given 
All tl e g^v of the world 
\Vere fed hy Anesirar 


kail aui sone jod^c ptmaj, 

Antstrar upun hakh kinur 

tone lipun iaksmaf, 

sone Upun takusmar, 

takusneke Tsangla Deu yedmaj, 

mune Upun sonmat, 

lajane anabat pirmar 

htrual ania, 

din fanla pandusantor, 

dm gurum mufan manta, 

dm madun takseu manta, 

dm ran kahomar, 

sflaf yejung gaikhan mutaitng 

mujart naga kmdur, 

Jtin data dakshan Atndur 
Sana hott dtiagan kaUang 
prniun poit kindur Anesiraj 


Husband and ^\lfe are indeed the predestined pair for the com 
bined act of sowing with plough and seed drill No brother and sister, 
nor any man and woman of the same phratry and consequently standing 
in a classificatory brother and sister relationship, may c\ cr do the plough 
ing and sowing together The Gond secs m the injection of the seed 
into the earth svtth the seed drill so close a parallel to the sexual act 
that the co operation of brother and sister would almost amount to 
mast Strangely enough this taboo docs not extend to members of 
different generations, and mother and son may, and often do, sow to* 
gethcr. ^ 

However, jawari millet is not sown on all fields, and where small 
muets or on seeds arc to be the first crop, the men alone broadcast the 


whtf#. hiiti t- ploughmen, all with pairs of pure 

fielft inft ^ f ’ brown furrows across the green, grass covered 

milVfc paced young men leisurely broadcasting small 

nloiKThm/' bullodts Were the dhoU and turbans of most 

Therp W1S -1 f*. edges of the field, planting dal and beaas 

a nifFhf rvf r * picture, and the bnlliant sunshine after 

en/J ^J 1 the deep blue sky with billowing white clouds height- 

Sv t sreen of the grass, die nch brown of the 

worked with women’s gay clothes The ploughmen 

of flip r, ^ c enthusiasm of the first day, not with the seriousness 
Vinrlvinl work, chatting as they turned the comers and 

y g jokes with the soweis Ploughing was today a ritual act, 
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and as soon as sufficient ground had been broken and sown to seixe 
as a token, they turned the bullocks homeward and enjoyed tlic leisure 
and games of a feast day. 

On First Sowing Day no one may leave the village-land before mid- 
day, and even strangers are asked to stay till then ; if necessary^ they are 
entertained with a lavish meal to prevent them from leaving. But if 
their journey is pressing and they refuse to tarry^, they must leave behind 
a ring or some other personal possession, ^vhich serves, so to say, as a 
symbol of their continued presence in tire village. The reason for this 
custom is that on the morning ■when all rites and prayers are aimed 
at conjuring up and attracting the forces of fertility and wealth and 
tying them fast to the village-land, none should leave the village lest he 
takes in kis train part of the precious virtue which causes the crops to 
prosper. It is an argument based on the same coneeptions as the cus- 
tom of the Angami Nagas that nothing belonging to the First Sower, the 
\dllage official who initiates the sowung of both millet and rice, may be 
removed from the village during the whole time between sowing and 
harvest.^ 


Raui Crops. 

Once the ritual First Sondng is over, the Gond de\-otes liis entire 
energy to giving the monsoon crops a good start. You almost feel that 
with the Mohtur rite a new current has been switched on and all lassitude 
nnd hesitation fall from the people. True the last \vecks have not been 
idle, but much of the Avork in the hot season and even the feverish 
activities just before tire rains broke were of a rather erratic nature, in- 
terrupted on tire least provocation. But norv life in the village is govern- 
ed by a different spirit. Everyone is anxious to get on witir the sowing, 
for the first days of the monsoon, when spells of sunshine alternate rvith 
rain-showers, are tire most valuable for the sprouting crops, and once a 
period of heavy and sustained rain begins, the best time for serving is 
over." As the first grey of darvn streaks across the east, little boys 
drive the plough-bullocks off to the forest to graze ; with the millet straw 
exhausted, tlrey must have sufficient time to feed on the fresh new grass 

1 . Cf. C. von Furer-Haimendorf and J. P. Mills. The Sacred Founder’s kin among liic 
Faslern Angami Nagas,' Anlhropot, XXXI, 1936, p, 932. 

2. Gonds, like other aboriginals, do sometimes miscalculate and miss the best lime for cetlain 
agricultural actisnlies. It is quite wrong to assume that because they are children of Nature they arc 
particularly well versed in judging the weather. In 1942 the people of Marlavai did the First Sowing 
on June 26lh, compared to June 2nd of 1943, and so late was this that they were taught by a fortnight 
of almost continual rain before they had completed the sowing. So the sown seeds suffered from 
water-logging and the sowing on other fields was too long delayed. In 1944, the rains broke late and 
although the First Sowing rite was performed on June 20th, actual serving could not begin until the first 
days of July; but then it began to rain and rained svithout a break well into August: maize, rice and 
cotton had been sorvn immediately after the first showers, hut the sowing of jawati-millel was held up 
for more than a month. An even worse calamity befell the Gonds in 1945, when throughout July 
and August there rvas unusually heavy rain. Some cidtlr.ators sowed jawari-millel during a brezifc 
in the rains in the first week of August, but others failed to sow any jawari as a rain-ctop. 
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before Stirling ivork llic) »rc brought back to the \illigc between 
eight ind mne o clock nnd by lint time the ploughmen Invc eaten and 
the ploughing and sowing cm licgin, it lists with little interruption till 
about four m the iftcmoon when the bullocks ire once more taken to 
giazc md left m the pastures till long after sunset 

The choice of crops which n Gond sows in the rams depends largely 
on the kind of sod of his fields and only to a small extent on the tenden- 
cies of the market Gonds distiiigimh three mam types of soil patar, 
a light stony sod of reddish colour on the flat hdl tops, chelUir, a 
light sod also reddish but finer, found m the plains and ui billy 
country mimly on the gentle slopes, and kanar, the black cotton sod, 
commonly known in the Deccan as regar Of these three types of sod, 
only the latter can be continuously cultivated without manuring, whereas 
patar and chclkar must be allowed considerable periods of fallow Tlic 
limes are not long past when the Gonds cuUiv ated mainly' the light soils 
and above dl (he patar, shifting their cultivation every three years. 
They preferred this sod to regar, not least because before sowing it needs 
plouglung only once while black cotton sod must be ploughed three 
times, on this stony sod they sowed od seed jn the fim year, jaw an or 
small millets m the second year and .again oil seed m the third year, 
then they took new land under cultivation But only very old men 
remember iliose days of tmrcstnclctl fcllmg which allowTd of such a 
system Nevertheless, wherever it is possible, they sidl let the bght soils 
he fallow for a year or so after a certain jjcnod of rotation 

The crops usually sown first and mostly on light sod are jama* 
and ban/ the small millets which arc so popular amongst .almost all 
the aboriginals of the Central Indian belt. They liavc the great 
advantage of ripening early and even men who possess only one or 
mo ficfds will set aside a comer for jama and ban Both arc sown 
broadcast and as a rule as an unmixed crop Only occasionally do 
you see a sama field through which a few lines of j'awart or pulse have 
been sown No ftajra millet* is grown m the hill tracts, but it is a 
p^ular crop in the plains of Kinwat and Addabati, wdicrc, on the 
^ "*•"**' ** cultivated 

he Only Gond fields which arc manured arc those lying close to 
1C yj age, and on these arc raised m izc^ cucumbers,, beans atid van- 
m ncr garden crops Every mor mg the women clear the dung from 
1*^ sheds and, carrymg it m large flat baskets, dump it on these 
crops are stindir^ or have long been reaped 
Vhoever is lucky enough to possess such a manured field starts very 
oon alter r irst Sowing Day ploughii^ and sowing maize The husband 
nves the narrow shared plough, which seams the earth without turn- 

I Pan cum ml are 
2. Pan cum talcum. 

J htnnMium Ij^fcotfeutn 
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ing it, and his wife \valks tn'o steps behind and drops the seed straight 
into the furrows ; she uses no seed-drill but, carrying the seed in a fold 
of her sari, takes handfuls at a time and lets the grain dribble one by one 
through the fingers of her down-stretched hand ; behind comes a man 
or a young boy with a broad plough who covers the seed. Even men 
owning only one pair of plough-bullocks wdll try to arrange with a friend 
or relation in a similar position to join forces for the sowing of maize. As 
soon as the maize is sown, or where several women live in one house- 
hold, simultaneously with the maize sowing, the seeds of cucumbers, 
marrovA'S, small beans and other vegetables are broadcast on the same 
field; this is practically always done by the women, who consider the 
growing of vegetables as their particular sphere. The manured maize 
plots are usually vciy small and many lie on the village-site, in between 
the houses where they mainly fulfil the function of vegetable gardens, 
which, while the crops arc standing, are protected by post and rail fences 
of wood and bamboo. 

The next crops to be sown are rice and cotton. Rice is raised on 
heavy black soil, particularly in the hollows which much rain makes 
swampy. It is entirely rain-fed, the seed is sown dry on the fields and 
is never grown in nurseries and transplanted.^ • Rice is always sorra 
with the narrow-shared plough and the seed-drill. Though the cultiva- 
tion of rice on irrigated fields is knoum to all Gonds — there are rice 
fields irrigated by tanks at Utnur and in the Godavari valley — they have 
in Adilabad District made little attempt to adopt this method, and 
content themselves with rice grown during the rains.” The only crops 
sometimes somi between rows of rice is piirpur,^ but most rice-fields are 
so marshy that no other crop thrives. 

Another rain crop sown in re gar is cotton, which in recent years 
has assumed an important role as a cash-crop. The Gonds grow 
mainly short staple cotton which puts up a good resistance to continued 
heavy rain. Cotton is sown with broad-plough and seed-drill and after 
every six or seven rows Gonds often introduce one iwv of a small pulse. 

Only when the sawing of small millets, maize, rice, and cotton is 
completed do the Gonds begin to sow jawari, tire great millet, known in 
Gondi as jona.* This is nowadays the main crop of the Gonds, and 
in the rains they sow the yellow variety not only on the black cotton- 
soil of the valley beds, but on the lighter red soils of the gentle slopes as 
well as on the stony hill- tops. Jawari is invariably sorvn with the seed- 
drill, and consequently never by men ; but it is matter of choice rvhether 
the narrow shared plough {ser) or the broad plough [wakur) is used 

1. The Gonds never soak the rice-seed so (hal it may sprout before it is sown. 

2. Such comparatively wealthy and progressive Gonds as the Gond Raja at Utnur may own a 
few irrigated rice-fields, and cultivate them svilh hired labour, but this does not mean that the growing 
of wet rice is now an element of the Adilabad Gonds' agriculture. 

3. Pfioscofus mtmgo. 

•4, Sorgimi vufgore , — Jona or romio is also the Telugu word for jawarl-millet. 
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for Stirring up the earth The two and thrcc-prongc<l sowing plouglis 
{mogra and tipun) are, however, seldom used for the rain crops, though 
one docs occasionally sec a sced-^nU harnessed to a t\\o pronged mogra, 
nhich in this case is used without its upper structure of feeder and 
bamboo seed tubes Usually purpur^ or peshel/ both small pulses, 
are mixed m a proportion of one to two with jawari seed and then both 
arc dropped together m the same furrow \\ hen some ten or twelve 
lows have been soivn the women often take some seed of tetre* ]ala* or 
tun, all pulses, and sow one line only wth that crop The strip of 
field beiiveen, and including, two such luies is knoivn m Gondi as wort 
On the flat tops of the hills above the village the Gonds broadcast 
which yields the oil mainly used in cookmg, and level the earth 
ov cr the seed ^v ith the broad-plough Sometimes they lay through a field 
soivn ivith hill a few furrows of tun, the pulse commonly known as 
tuar^al Another crop raised for the excellent oil that can be extracted 
from Its seed is churchal,^ and this too is broadcast in light soils 

The most essential spice in all Gond cooking is chilhes or red pepper, 
and over the cultivation of chilhes the Gonds take almost as much 
trouble as over their tobacco beds Chillies* are sohti near the cattle- 
sheds on very well manured ground and then transplanted m between 
rmvs of maize or on special plots Similarly bnnjils or egg plants* arc 
raised m seed plots and later transplantcd- 

Normally the sowang is completed within two or three weeks from 
first Sowing Day, but consistent and heavy ram may hold up opera- 
tions for many a week While it is raining it is certainly impossible to 
plough and sow on the heavy and extremidy sticky regar , it might be 
possible to plough on the light soil of the hiU tops, but the Gonds never 
do It and during a rainy spell you may find them sitting in their houses, 
linking and cursing the bad weather Only those men and boys 
whose turn it is to herd the cattle must go out, ram or shine, and they 
protect themselves by coarse woollen blankets, folded hoodhke over their 
heads, and large teak-leaf Tam hats, carefully stitched together mto 
broad lipped cones (Fig 66) Strange to say women seldom wear 


1 riiAMofu, mu ga 

2 Phaicoitjg n nfc 

3 Cymopi, purefeJes 

A ta/Afvi , uiirui. 

5 Ca/an n nJwul 
<j Soamum mJam 
7 Cu jol a alyui/i (g 
9. CopMcuin /robjeen, 

9 Solanam mt/onifna. 

10 Th- only Inw I ,v< 


gla* 


1 plousVitoj in l)<e ri n vuai M'Imh one man 
Ii » chelia KUd, h« only tlatiad ploatKing 
woalKrr one liand graip ng lK« ptoogli and 
auccM, and he aoon fava it op 
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any protection against the rain ; even in the worst seasons I have rarely 
seen a ^voman tvrapt in a blanket or wearing a proper rain-hat. The 
most they do is to break a teak-leaf or two and hold them over their 
heads, but this does not prevent their sari being soaked. Yet women 
have to go out a good deal in the rain. Water must be fetched in any 
weather and the cow-dung removed from the cattle-sheds and thrown 
on the maize-plots. 

No\v, too, is the time ^^'hcn the ivomen and children pick basketfuls 
of the young herbs and lca\'es that sprout on ploughed and unploughcd 
fields and, tasting veiy much like spinach, constitute a most welcome 
change after the rather monotonous diet of the hot -weather. Further 
variety of diet is provided by various wild-growing fungi and the tubers 
of the wild yam.^ 

While tradition has it that the Gonds of earlier days grew 
mainly rain-crops, nowadays a considerable part of the cultivable 
land is left fallowf^ duiing the rains and reseived for the cold weather or 
rabi-crops. Once he lhas finished sowing the Gond uses almost any spell 
of fair \veather to plough the fallow fields so as not to allow the quickly 
growing grass undisturbed possession. This is done first -inth the broad- 
plough, then with the narrow-shared plough, and is mainly the work of 
very young boys. Thus in the month of Akari you may happen to see 
belated sowing for the rain-crops and ploughing for the cold weather 
crops side by side on U\^o adjoining fields. 

The Akari Rites. 

/ Bur Bhawe sees the transition from the hot -weather to the rains, 
but Akari, which corresponds to June-July, is the first month belonging 
entirely to the rainy season." No speeial ceremony attends the new 
moon of Akari, nor docs it coincide with the opening of any phase in the 
Gonds’ economic activities. Ploughing and sondng continue, unless 
early rains have allowed all the sowing to be completed in Bur Bhaive, 
and so does the manuring of the maize plots. 

While the crops are still young and comparatively delicate, there 
are two potential dangers; too much and too little rain. During 
Akai'i 1942 there was continuous rain for more than a fortnight and the 
maize in the water-logged ground began to turn yellow, while the small 
millets, already more than a foot high, were badly in need of sunshine. 

In despair the men of Marlavai asked Kursenga Madu, the bhaktal, to 
promise a chicken to Bhimana and Rajul Pen, his family gods, if they 
would send fine breather. But the gods scorned the offer ; and indeed it 

1 . Dioscorca belophjjUa. 

2. In years wilh iTilrleen monlhs, the month of Londa is inserted between Bur Bhawe and 
Akari, but only a minority of Gonds realize that this occurs regularly every three years. In Londa 
1942 many Gonds believed that it was already Akari, while others told me that that year there were 
two Bur Bhawe months. No special ceremonies are connected with Londa, but since the month 
occurs when Bur Bhawe is ver>' early First Sowing Day may fall in Londa, as it did in 1942. 
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seemed as if the gods had grown only more indignant, violent storms 
swept the countryside, clouds surged m great, grey droves over the bills 
and the ram beat on the saturated earth with never ending fury Then 
the young men and boys dried sand inside their houses and ran about 
the village streets, pelting each other with handfuls, but all to no avail 
At last Lachu Patel and the bhaktal mvobed all the gods, Sri Shembu, 
the Earth Mother, Aki Pen, the Kanaka Persa Pen, Ispora, Daual 
Malkal Bhimana and whatever otiicr deities they could think of, and 
promised diem a great feast with the sacrifice of a goat as well as several 
chickens But the weather did not clear and as the gods had earned 
no reward, the feast never took place 

Between the new moon and the full moon of Aknn, the exact time 
depending on the progress of agncuUural operations, two important 
rites arc performed on consecutive days with the object of sccur 
mg div me protection for the cattle and die herdsmen on their wander* 
mgs m the forest 

For the first v ^ 

and on the path h 

who on this occa * • ^ 

herds, they pray to her to protect the cattle 
Look Datun mother, Sura Dciuti Auaal 

May V.C ititmn well, Uokot tnondana 

May fiom today caWes and cowj muroti| netol tsoKat 

remain well mondana. 

May feet and amu tuiTcr no hurt ktu kat aitta 

After the ofTermgs have been given m the usual way, all the cattle 
are driven mio the jungle along this path and over the place of the 
rite. 


^Vh^Ic this Ceremony may be considered as a ritual sending-off of 
the cattle to the forest, the next day’s rite symbolizes and helps to secure 
in a magical way the safe return of the animab to the village It is 
knovm as (he Akan rite and is done in honour of Polam Rajul,* a god 
holding sway (wtr hiBs and forests No work is done on the fields on 
that day and the cattle instead of being driven to distant pasture are 
the jungle close to the village Towards midday all the men 
village go to the forest carrying with them bell beset 
^ ^ I of plough bullocks, plough rooes milk rhumer; need for making 


be in posses 
)ot of a little 


^ under a dondera tree,* which at the time I watched 
T ^ mconspiaious sapling but had to do because no 
er tree of this kind w as to be found near the traditional place The 

Pota/n II a Teluju «*pre,»ioii (or fa mi, b<d la lb • ctmuoctiOB H atio iM«d by Coa<3,, 
i Caobirna racemoja 
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ritual preparations, tiic common prayer and tlie san-ifirr. of i 
and goat, have fa. distinctive SoatuJ. The “oTae vlge fu“! 
tions as priest, and m the prayer before the sacrifice Raiul Pen is ad- 
rc^ed by several names, derived from those localities ivherc he is sne- 
cially worshipped at shrines or hill-top-sanctuaries : ^ 

forests, Sura Maharaja Polam Rajul 


, Wi LHC lUiCM! 

Dehamalla Rajul, Kartewara Rajul, 
Bondkimetta Rajul; 

Cou's, calves and bulls 
Go to the forest. 

Herdsmen follow after, 

^ok, look well, be gracious to us. 
First six, then six. 

For full twelve montlis favour us, 
This we pray; 

Sons, daughters, children, 

Go to the forest, 

Give tliem your blessing; 

For wood and leaves we go, 

May neither snake nor scorpion come 
our way, 

May we all remain well, 

Hand and foot may remain sound. 
Give us cool shade. 


Dcbamalla^ Rajul, Kartewara^ Rajul 
Bondkimctla^ Rajul; ' 

Mawang murang, londang piang 
Lcialc dantang. 

Mehivalir paja manantcr, 

^ufa, tsokot sura, pahii taara 
muiictang sarung, pajatang sarung 
barn maliinang pahti man, 
kalk armor 
mart miar hal gopal, 

Lera kodi dantcr, 
mak jmhti man; 
kaila aki danlom, 
taras vneho mak diswa, 

tsokoi mandana, 
kai kal wage maina, 
ma (sokot siiur sauli siana. 


, .After the sacrifice of the goat and tlie chickens, a separate offer- 
ing IS given to Gauri Pen, who protects tlie cattle from tigers. In Mar- 
lavai Kursenga Madu, the bhaktal and not the village-priest, performs 
this rite at a stone in the nearby jungle, sacrificing a chicken and eveiy 
third year a sheep.'‘ 

When the millet and the curry are cooked, a young man 
takes one of the sacred spears from the altar, salutes it, and with 
its point draws a line between the sacrificial place and the foot of the 
knoll ; in his -wake, the devari drops turmeric powder along the whole 
length of the line. Messengers are sent to inform the herdsmen, w'ho 
have kept their herds not far from the scene; ivith shouts and yells they 
get the cattle moving and drive them in one great wave through the 
narrow valley towards the turmeric line. Pursued by yelping dogs and 
the herd-boys swinging sticks, the cattle stampede, bulls, cows and calves 
gallop wildly and the croivd begins cheering and shouting as soon 
as the first animals cross tlie line. The firing of guns increases the panic ; 
it is considered lucky if some of the terrified cattle run over a man’s 
field, but the same purpose is not seiwed by purposely driving tlie ani- 
mals over the young crops. The cattle boys run up the hillock and 

1. Detamalla. a hill with a Rajul sancluaty near Sell Harapnur in Utnur Taluq. 

2. Kartewara, a village in Both Taluq with a Rajul sanctuary on a nearhy hiH. 

3. Bondkimetta, a hill neat Asifabad. 

4. In 1943. the chicken would not pick up the grain and M.adu promised the god a sheep for 
the next year; at once the chicken ate and so Lachu Patel decided to lake no risks with the whims 
of the gods and ordered at once one of his sheep to be brought and sacrificed. 


U CEWT. LB. UDAIPUU 
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Standing on the top blow on their grcit bufiab and ox horns the fit^t 
blast of the season Betisecn Sowing E\c and Akin drums and trum- 
pets have been stilled lest the noise should disturb the gcrmmat- 
ing seed, but from now on the herd boys take their horns i\hen they 
dri\e the cattle to graac, using them to keep \snld beasts of prey at 
a distance, to ward off the multitude of spirits that people the 
forests, and to hurry the herds when there is fear of tiger The louder 
the crowd shouts at the Akart nte, the more effectively tviH lurking 
dangers be averted from the cattle, the faster the animab run, the 
better will they elude all penis while grazmg and safely reach every 
evening the shelter of the village.* 

From the day of the Akan nte, when the milk chumers are con- 
secrated co^\•s with young calves may be milked, for with the growing 
grass cows gi\ e more miU^ and the calves are no longer entirely depend- 
ent on their mothers There is, at least nowadays, no strict obscr 
vance of the taboo on the milking of ctnvs before that day, but actually 
very few Gonds vvill, although irulking buffaloes, milk their cow's durmg 
the hot weather and the first wedts of the ram, even m a village w-ith 
hundreds of cows, u is difficult at that time to get a pint of milk 

As soon as the cattle have disappeared, all the menfolk of the village 
settle down to the feast, the herdsboj-s eiung the ntwot apart, behind 
a screen m front of the altar When the meal is over, and by ^en it is 
generally the late afternoon, several young boys assemble m one of the 
maize fields, preferably that of the patch first a little cooked gram is 


liij UK. glass and weeds before the posts where a 
tOTporaiy altar of \ cnnilion and turmeric powder has been made by the 
devan Some food offerings are scattered, and all salute the posts. The 
Idea underlying this ceremony is that as the boys rush through the 
hdds VO shall the w eeders progress rapidly No one is supposed to do 
this nte is performed, but this taboo is nowadays 

not strictly observed 

^ evening of the Akan ntes, there is still another ceremony 
^ in the annual cycle, and it is indeed this ceremony 

gives t e day and the whole month its name That mght who- 
n/5 drums— and we shall see m the 

S ^ *" a '‘Uage have the hereditary 

ff”*? drums— lays them out and sacrifices a chicken, 
sprmktog the hlo^on the drums In Marlavai Kanaka Kodu’s Akara 

I •(try jy, 125 ' t( S HrtUt Purdtion, ej ll« Up|wt NaiMa 
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drums were placed under a shelter before his house, and his younger 
brother Hanu drew the usual altar-pattern and prayed : 

Oh Lord, make it peek, this chicken Maharaja kola, nik pori sintom, 
we give you, 

Eat of it; ntme ii; 

Keep us well for four montlis, viak nalung mahina isokot ira, 

^V^tll the Dandari we will journey, mamot dandari pesi weliantom, 

From us banish all fever and pain, muA yerki dukh aiwa. 

One month, then will we make your wide mahina nhva piija tungantom, 

puja, 

Keep us well; mak tsokot ira; 

Divine Dundria Raur, Dtindria Ratir pen, 

Divine Sipisermalatal, Sipisermalatal pen, 

Keep us well. mak tsokot ira. 

A similar rite was pcrfoiTned by the son of Soyam Maru, tlie only 

other owner of Akara drums in the village, and then the young men 

gathered for the first time that year for the singing, drumming and dan- 
cing w'hich during the next three months w'ould call them to tlie place 
before the pateVs house on nearly every fine evening. The prayer is ad- 
dressed to the two legendary brothers Dundria Raur and Sipisermalatal, 
who arc invoked as the initiators of the Dandari dancing (cf. p. 388), 
but the promise that their piija wdll be performed in one month’s time 
is not to be taken literally. Actually tw'o and a half months are the 
minimum period which must elapse between the Akari full moon and 
the beginning of the Dandari time. 

Pola and the Rites for the Evil Mothers. 

Akai'i draws to its end without further ceremony. The monsoon 
has reached its full strength, but w'henever there is a fine day the men 
plough the fields set aside for the winter crops, and the women hurry 
to the maize plots and millet fields to free the young plants from the 
cloying embrace of weeds. Working in small family groups and singing 
snatches of marriage or dance songs they work with sure fingei's round 
the young stalks. Basket after basket of weeds are thrown to the side, 
until the glistening leaves of the Indian corn and the low growing veget- 
ables stand alone against the background of dark earth. It is hard work 
to keep abreast with the rank growth of the weeds, and sometimes young 
men and boys join the women. Sometimes too the women of tw'o or 
three holseholds join forces and weed alternatively on each other’s fields ; 
and then there are enough women to form the tw'o groups for the proper 
antiphonal singing of dance-songs: 

“ How shall 1 make a living?” Mawa bahan pismar? 

Weeping, asked the blacksmith. arantor khati, 

“What work shall I do? bata dhanda tungmar, 

"How shall I make a living, nana bahan pismar, 

“ Sri Shembu Mahadeo?” Sri Shembu Mahadeo? 

With his bag slung on his shoulder, selate jori watanor Shembu 

Journeying was Sri Shepibu, inelher wrliser ivaimar, Shembu, 
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To the bbckxmith, came Sn Shembu 
“W»y are >-ou crying bbcksmilli^ 
UneJe \*h3t Horlc shall I Jo’ 

How shall I malce a living 
SI embu’ 

To you Ue pca'anu will romr 
For tl em you il all male plough 
share and knife 

“ Rng and I ook you sliall make, 
^Vhen these arc ready, 

Give tl cm to peasants , 

For the peasants sowing plough* and 
share sou shall make 
To the bbrksmitli to you all witli 
out fail 

Tie peasants will gise shares of 
gram, 

“That you sliall eat’ 

Tliat s ork you ihall do 

The work of plough sliarr and 

knife" 

Thence where did Shetnlm go* 

To tl f carjxnter Sherri u went 
How shall 1 make a hsnng’" 

So spoke the carpenter 
How shall I make a Iving*" 

Logs the peasants will bring 
Fhese you s ill cane 
Broad plough ploigh and sowing 
ploughs 

make and give them 
Tien thov peasants svll gl^r you 
grain 

Fjting tl u you will fur 
Laung grain you s ill carve " 


Ihattnaga aaia latof, Shrmbu, 
mme bariy aranit khnUf 
badt dAisnda tun^mur rtamu 
nana tnAan pfsmaj Shtmbu? 

kuttbar mAigen uonir 
kuta pash ntmt lunimar, 

nif/ kart tungmej, 
tungn Simaf, 

Funburi xirner , 

kurhufk balifg lungmaf 

khaU nirnr ueror stlsak 

samiiiT Aunbur nfi dana smar, 

adt lump tinjttt 
adt iem (ungnidr 
AiiM paxna iam tungmaf 

Agatal baga danwr? 
uad* noga danur Skembu, 
nata ptsma/ bafien^ 
iitor uodr 

Maua pimar bahan* 

Fuffbnr iatlang tatamr 
tana nmf titkn 
uakut noingaj Ufun 

magra tungmar iimag, 

Mr iunbur dana siiA nmer 

aden tmp pitTna^ 
dana Itn/i liflmar 


T" KTOup wsih the mo^t kno\vled;;Mble 

arting each 'C^ tml the clenr \ojccs of the >ounp eirk re 
as Monien arc hidden amonj; the crops, 

fmm ® plurk out weeds and prass, and only their \oicea nsc 
heads ntarze. But suddenly the song rmy cease and 

filled urtff, emerge front amonpst the ghitcnntj leaves , baskets 

cmntiS of the field and there 

bend to their work 


\Ne woll sow the millet 
tv" »ad the Raja to ihe Ran* 
ibcn the Raja said to the Ram 

‘‘"’y in the morning 

Then Ram the millet well sow 

sJne shall wash the pots. 

Another 1 ght the fire 


Afitraf jona grdkat 
ra/al raru jtp indanur, 
rajat ram indana rojaJ 
takre uakre randun atana 
meret jona jedkef ram 
bade wall Aurti notana 
bade tarmt tnasana 
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Another cook the grain. 

Another boil tire water. 

Another shall make the curry', 
Quiclky do the cooking Rani!” 

The Raja cleaned his mouth. 

And then he ate his meal 
The Raja washed his hands. 

The Raja chewed tobacco, 

“Rani, make ready the seed, 

Large grained millet keep ready. 
White grained millet keep ready.” 

The Rani lifts the seed on her head, 

A homed goat, 

The Raja took. 

The Raja lifts the plough on his 
shoulder, 

The rite of the sowing-plough he 
did 

The Rani took seed in the fold of her 
cloth 

In the fold the Rani took it 
Obeisance .she did to the sowing- 
plough, 

obeisance she did to the Earth. 


bade goto atana, 
bade yer uhana, 
bade kusri atana, 
randha tirki kiar rani! 

Todi nora lator rajal, 
jeivi kia lator, 

kaik lajal kaik nora, lator rajal, 
tamuk gira tinda lator, 
iani wija sattri kiar rani, 
ganari jonata wija sauri kirn, 
lingi jonata wija satin kim, 
wija totsa lata rani, 
kohk wata bakra, 
rajal pisi wanur, 
tipxin totsa lator rajal, 

tipunta penk tunga lator, 

wija luoiilc pita, rani, 

rani woti kiar, 
rani tipunta kaik ajar, 

Lachmi ta kaik arar. 


But tveeding is not solely woman’s msponsibility. As soon as the young 
plants of cotton and jawari are about a foot high, the men drive a special 
plough, the daura, in between the rows; this with its knife-like blade 
uproots the weeds that would otherwise sap the fertility of the soil and if 
left to grow would smother the crop. The daura is very much like the 
wakuT, but its horizontal knife is only about 8" to 10" long ; thus it slides 
easily between the rows of jawari, cotton or pulse without damaging 
the young plants, while the bullocks walk in the adjoining rows, muzzled 
with string-bags lest they eat the crops. 
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i lie iini moon « Uk cIm of AUn and the opcniiin of I ola ( July- 
Ausustl IS called Tamur Annas' and on the day before the dark moon 
nieht all the boys and yooni! men of the Mllanc Ro to the junRle and cut 
bamboos for stilts (kodatig, literally homes). Later the herdl»)-s go 
from house to house and beg millet Hour and rial, saying the traditional 


The gods we wll vsonhip, pw u' 
gram 

Hie godA Vif v<\U VrOfAhsp *»' 

gram, 

V\c an* the herdsmen. 


Petti, iunganiom, .M/a iim. 
Pent tun^anfart, utja sint, 
tnomff dkorlttUf 


Taking tbt prosnstons 'vUh them they drive the cattle to a tlonc 
s^cred to Chopun Pen, the god of the salt-lick {chopun). At Marlavai 
tins stone lies close to n patch ot salt^ cla^ near a stream, and there 
the herdsmen sacrifice a chicken, bake bread betn cen dr> Icav cs, and 
cook dnl curr> At last they gather all the cattle near the stone and oiler 
C hopun Pen some cooked food and a little freshly draun milk, pnymg: 


Ix»k oh god, give uJ >ouf blewmg, 
^iay the cattle multiply, 

May no harm befall feet and hands 
Once a year one fowl we will Rwe 


you, 

May all the cnUe< prosper 


tuf« Pend), pahit man, 
uWe piang eiena, 
balet Jtai kol ana. 
tale vndi log’t uiam, 

twief piong ptr aiana 


After making reverences before both the stone and the cattle, the 
herrffaoys biorv horns fiercefy for a fets minutes and tlicn sit down to 
the meal while the cattle lick the sally clay 

In the evening of the same day, svhen all the cattle have returned 
to their sheds, a rite in honour of Dodi Murkc, the Mother of the cow- 
sheds, IS performed The young men of each cattlc-ownmg household 
take cakes fried m oil, millet flour and milk to the cattle-sheds, and 
the one acting as priest draws two aUar-patlcnis m vemmUon and tur- 
meric power one m the doomay and another before a stone near one 
doorpost After the usual preparations he sacrifices a fosvl and ofitrs 
the head, the roasted liver, some cakes, cooked millet and milk in a 
leaf<up to Dodi Marke, «»Ucts some food on the ground and throws 
1 few morsels into the cow-shed The fowl and some millet ate then 
cocked m front of the cow-shed and after the meal the used leaves with 
some of the remains arc fed to a cow 

As the crops shoot up, the robs of the maize swell and wma 
bursts into ear, platforms arc built on high poles m the centre of the 
fields These arc thatched, often enclosed on three sides with bamboo 
wattle-walls, and here with their merry pipes the young men spend 
the nights, warmed by small fires burning on trays of mud, ever ready 
to chase off wild pig, monkeys, porcupines and deer Later when the 

1 Amm » • tofrupl oo t>f |1* »fOi4 Amnatfa 
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begins to ripen and s\varms of parrots and other birds ravage the 
.^ain, watch must be kept both night and day, and in the day-time 
men women and children all take turns on the field-platforms. 

i len tvhosc fields look particularly promising may now try to en- 
sure a rich har\'cst_by another offering to the Earth Mother. She is 
nc of tlic few deities who accepts pigs, and some Gonds buy a small 
Bestas or Waddar.s and sacrifice it on their fields. There is 
uo efirute date for such a sacrifice, nor is it ever done in the name of 
e whole ^'illagc-comnu^nity, but the period when either the rain or 
tc cold weather crop is half grown is the most usual time. There is 
evidence that cv'cn human sacrifices have been used to stimulate the 
growth of the crops, and in Book II we shall hear of a quite recent at- 
tempt to revive this custom. 

Several days before the full moon of Pola, but not on any definite 
date, offerings arc given to Siwa Marke, the goddess of the Village 
Boundary. For nov/, ivhcn the mud is ankle-deep, even on the high 
ground of the village, and cvci-ything is dripping wet, is the time when 
disease and epidemics threaten and so it is well to propitiate those 
Mother Goddesses of unpredictable temperament, who are equally ca- 
pable of bringing or staving off disease. At the first grey of 
dawn the menfolk of the village, even the very old men, set out carry- 
mg with them all sorts of old and broken baskets and winnowing fans, 
tvhich the night before their wives have put out on the house-roofs. 
■They also take with them a sheep or a goat and a cock and some pro- 
visions and repair to the village-border where on the path the devari 
draws with pow'dcred turmeric and vermilion a pattern of four squares, 
ou which he marks seven plus one heaps of ground millet. Holding a 
little grain between folded palms, all men pray: 

hook, lord, Border-Goddess, 
the village remain -well, 

^ ay sons and daughters be free of 
fever and pain. 

A fowl and a sheep (or a goat) are then sacrificed after the usual 
^sts ,• the sheep’s throat is cut, but the head is not completely severed. 

Eor the skin of the sheep must be hastily stuffed with leaves and sus- 
pended from the branch of a nearby mahua tree, so as to hang head 
downwards over the path. Most of the old baskets are thrown away, but 
one or two are hung up on the same tree. The meat and some mil- 
let are cooked, first offered to Siwa Marke and then eaten by those 
present. Nothing of this food must be taken back to the village and 
the women have thus no share in the feast. The stuffed carcass and the 
old baskets remain at the village boundary until they disintegrate; 
whenever you come on such an odd collection on and below a tree, you 
know that you are approaching a village. 

Why just at this rite the skin of the sacrificial animal should be 
23 


Sura ho, Maharaja, Siwa Marke, 
note tsohot mandana, 
mari miar yerki dukh aiwa. 
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hunc up -xt the wnc of the ccmnon> is not quite clctr Perliaps the 
stuffnl skm of sheep or goat « unended to «!r\ e is t pcrimnent oiler 
in" so tint an) stray disease spirit or Aimal may feed on it sshen an 
preaching the \illage and being satisfied pass on vnthout paying the 
\jllagc in umielcomc \tsit In the old tunes say the Gonds. i\c 
hung up large gourds or pots of tnahita liquor at the approaches to the 
\alhge and smaller gourrls abosc all house doors \Micn the spirits 
and Aimal came they drank of the liquor and left us done But now 
we arc forbidden to make liquor and uc base none tn keep off the 
Auwal and so many diseases come to our Milages and many people 
die 

A sidelight on the Gonds attitude towinls ihe Se\m Mothers or 
Auwal whom he propitiates on so many occisioas is ihrmsat by a prayer 
to Shembu Pen during a ceremony also performed m the month of Pota 
either before or afitr full moon llic ceremonv is called Shembuku 
Aradm or Bhagawan s meal, and prosisioas such as jawari mtilct, dirf, 
Tice, wheat flour, ghee and tamarind arc collected by public subsetnp 
tion and cooked m the open ne ir the stones representing Hanuman and 
the Nandi * The village headman in offering a small quantits of this 
food begs for protection from all sorts of dangemas inlluenccs 
S s month! in future Satung meh}nang munttang 

Sis months m th« past tatvng moh lo^g gajrlang 

In all twelve months (a»a ndAinen/' 

Cod SI eml u keep u« s ell ^hfmbu ?r*i mat t oto/ ira 

No $1 ovt d all 1 arm us mat &6ur log-u e 

No de> I 1 'll! hann m met m an lag i a 

No mother shall larm us meJl ^uadl tagua 

Keep us all well \/al Uatcl na 

)ou are our guardian mul n me pmendan 

Ot lord your feet we toich MahaTo;a mk kali arantom 

The mentioning of Auwal in one breath vvjth evil spirits and de 
mons IS certainly significant, and demonstrates the Gonds mctn of the 
Mother Goddesses better perhaps than the anxious and humble prayers 
addressed to the Mother Goddesses themselves 

Dunng the month of Pola boys and young men amuse themselves 
by vralking on stilts, these arc made of bamb^ with foot rests consist 
mg of two short slats slit at the ends which arc clamped round the up 
right above an mtemode, and arc there firmly lashed The stilt walkers 
place their feet along the foot rest, and grasp the stilt upright firmly 
with the toes young boy’s are often very clever in vvalking briskly or 
even galloping on their stilts but except for an occasional tussle I have 
never seen any competition or race of stilt walkers. 

'Hie significance of the stilts is obscure Stilt walking m Pola or a 
month corresponding to it is a practice wide spread among abongmal 

»me' u.?^. M inch • f(^ f„ iK, popgi.bo# of one '^Ut« mtr U of 

' ‘t prnvivon, wn coal twlrj ■ Mo 18 »fof« of j.wan. 

0 lof o tKo Kono SAir 1 tioot,^ of Wmonodo, nod 2 ooori of rhee 






t ifl tr7 btilt KalVins in the month ol Fob 


Til. IS Ii 1 k>\ i< ir4 jt the Pola ntc 
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and some non-aboriginal rural populations of the Central Provinces 
and Bastar.^ 

On the full-moon day of Pola, the Gonds, in conforniity with the 
practice of many Hindu castes, perform the Nagalpanch rites, the pro- 
pitiation of cobras. But the simple ceremony is given a Gond turning 
by the invocation of Nagoba, the god of Kcslapur, the important clan- 
centre of the Mesram part, where Sri Shek, the cobra-god, who carries 
the world on his head, is annually worshipped at a great festival. On me 
day of Nagalpanch. the men go to a white-ants’ heap— frequently the 
home of snakes — and pour some milk and broken eggs into one of the 
holes. While doing this they pray : 


Nagoba, you arc the god of Kcslapur, Nagoba, Keslapnrati pendi andt, 
Nagoba! beep us ^vell tirak tsokot mandana, 

XT.,.. j 1...— tiinri Tatar isoLot mandana, 


Kci’p us wou. 

May sons and davjgluers prosjjcr. 
May crops and fruits prosper. 


mart miar tsokot mandana, 
batita palam tsokot mandana. 

The same evening the women make bread and cakes, clean the house 
and offer some food to Nagoba. , n- j 

The Pola feast, obscivcd alike by Gonds of Marla- 

on the dark moon night at the end of the month. T and 

vai performed on that day two ceremomes: one at t e , , % £ 
Shiva idols of the dc.scrtcd village of Ragapur and one, at " gM’ 
the Hanuman stone under the banyan tree m j 

Soon after midday the young men and boys w hanuman 

cattle set out for Ragapur, where a stone-platform caj-^red stone 

reUef, a Nandi, a Ganesha, a Itn^am ^^d/cvcral otl^ei ain 

figures. The boys knew little of „ Ag goon as they 

considered them as collective symbols for Shem ^ J 

arrived they set to ivork cooking, mixed f asTiL the 

thick dough and baked flat cakes between ^^oiently to be 

leaves lending the dough fiimness ‘ ^ ^ football, from 

umed One young man cooked rice in sugared 

wheat-flour, sugar and ghee, and j^^naka brothers smeared 

imlk, xvhen all the food was ready, one ° placed some 

the idol stones with vermilion jdols and broke a coconut, 

small scraps of the food in leaf-cups before the idois 

allowing the milk to run over the images. 


’ f Bnslar STite" (Man, Vol. XLIV. I9T4, 
). In hU article ’ Still.,.-allcing which explain ‘the custom of walking on stilts 

No. 28) Verrier Elwin quotes several Muna stilts were made for Bhtmul by 

f?r two months during the rains. According to one story 

lus mother Gorondi, and it is. therefore, that Amavas Pandum early m the rams, 

Gorondi and give her offerings; the p ll*' • Lremony. when the stills are thrown away 

nnd the boys^se them until the firrt 'New Eatmg cere ^^y Elw.n sugg«ts 

outside the village neat a stone sacred to Bhimol • sympathetic magic the powlh of the 

<l«ul the practice of still-walking may aim and Siwa Marke, at svhose seal near 

Ufops. There is an obvious parallel bclyoon Gorond. mu of 

tf>o village boundary tbe Adilabad Gonds discard the stills 
Pola (Cf. p. 357). 
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Then the entire cattle of the \ilhge ua? tlri\en tuicc round the 
stone altar and the >-oung men standing on the platform spnnklcd them 
wth tvatcr and cooked rice At last the herd boys sal dotvn m a semi- 
circle and ate the food w ith the cattle standing behind them, aitmg to 
lick the leaf plates The entire ceremony is most rites concerned %\iih 
cattle w as performed by the young men and boys , there as not a man 
over thirty m the party The stone images sacred to Shembu Pen at 
Ragapur had been chosen because the place round the idols under the 
Marlaaai banyan tree did not lend itself to such i ceremony, particu 
larly at that time of the year when the fenced m maize plots narrowed 
c\ery open space within the village 

^et the proper Pola nte was still to take place In the evening just 
after nightfall drumming sounded through the v illage Prom the head 
man s house a procession w ith torches moved to the banyan tree Lachu 
Fatels eldest wife cirned a brass vessel m which burnt a light and 
another woman of his house a brass plate with uncooked ncc, sugared 
1 powder ghee and other ritual requisites Nearly all the 

VI age folk made up the procession and behind them young men led 
plough bullocks m pairs, each decorated with tassels their horns painted 
and some even ornamented with coloured paper Larce smcle mem 
hranc drum thundered and the men shoutid ' ’ 

Hara hara, \tahadeo 

\ rr A 1 ot V •• Y 1 ^ 

Lachu Patel s house an 
\ ermilion paste Lachu 
sii'Teir tinrt ^ -u *• '' "heat flour mixed with 

pra"ed ® !■= 

Shembu Mahadro e. ^ 

G e m your help tMa*u 

Your mna and daughter. ,.e anr tu"". 

Keep us v.ell andom 

Calh-es ctn s butts keep well 

- muran^ kondeng Uokot mam 

considered the nSt irm^wrlL^ newcomer to the village, yet 
offering, and all the time u^,f. i” village, repeated the 

crowded in on the altar anrf children happily chattering 

tiee The dCnce rouJd and round the 

feast IS striking Duruiir ^tvveen this rite and the Persa Pen 

reverence hold the imifhf deiUes deep awe and 

though by no 


iOlK CXIStom 
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Family by family the x^illagers came foinvarcl out of the shadow's 
into the flickering light of torches. One by one each householder stoop- 
ed to pay reverence to Shembu Pen, then raised his coconut high o\^er 
his head and brought it smashing down on one of the giant roots of the 
tree, spilling the milk and taking home the shell. Young men of Lachu 
Patel’s house broke up the coconut and mixing it together with sugar on 
a liugc brass tray, distributed it among the crowd so that all received a 
little. 

Wflrcn all had placed their offerings on the altar, the cro\vd and 
the bullocks returned to the house of Lachu Patel. Outside in the village 
street one of his sons-in-Iarv drew two patterns of turmeric powder on 
the gi'ound in front of a line of Lachu Patel’s bullocks, and one pair was 
made to tuni on top of each pattern. His youngest daughter then 
brought from the house a plate on rvhich a small lamp burnt amidst 
heaps of rice and sugared dal. First Lachu Patel and then the w'omen 
saluted the bullocks pair by pair, sprinkled them with rv'atcr, rice and 
dal. saying: 

Food \ve offer. Goto ciosanlom, 

Bhaswan Nandi Dhaswan Nandi, 

Bhagawanta look upon us \vith favour. Bhagaicanta tsokot sura mak. 

Then each bullock ^vas fed from a winno^ving fan with sugared dal. 
Most of those present then went off to their owm houses where they re- 
peated this ceremony \vith their owm bullocks ; back in their stalls, the 
bullocks received sale and other special food, ^vhilc the people event to 
their houses and feasted on millet-bread, cakes fried in ghee or oil, and 
seveetmeats. 

At dawn next morning all men and boys gathered and shouldering 
their bamboo stilts set out in single file for Siwa-bori, the village bound- 
ary. Sevinging their stilts and hitting every house post and tree as they 
passed, they drove before them all diseases, sorcerers and evil spirits wdth 
loud shouts of : 

Off with you ! Disease and illness ara pira ghcivun jage 

take with you! 

Wizards, demons, off with you! sodc rakliaslial jage. 

When they reached the mahua tree tvhcrc the stuffed skin of the 
sheep sacrificed to Siwa Markc still dangled above the path, they tvalk- 
cd round it in a closed chxlc, three times, thrcw their stilts against the 
trunk and, without formality scattered some cooked food under the tree. 
This rite is called Barga which means literaUy “ staff.” Having thus 
rid themselves of their kilts, they re-crossed a small stream. On the 
opposite bank a blanket was spread on the green grass and on this was 
now heaped all the food contributed by eveiy man and boy present ; 
some had brought great balls of rice and delicious sweetened cakes fried 
in ghee, otliers only a little cooked millet; but the contributions tvere 
shared out in exactly equal' parts'; even the cakes that remained after 
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the first round ^vcrc broken m as fnan> pieces as iliere ^^ere mcr\ and 
boys present 

The meal w as soon finished and on their homew ard ay tlic young 
boys searched the •\%oods for as many different kinds of leases and 
flo\ver5 as they could find ; they plucked the high blue candles of the 
bhamakur flower and the purple rods of the wild foxglotc, scrambled 
for yellow daisies, climbed trees to break sprays of Baufiinta Vahlii and 
threw sticks at the iraccessiblc blossoms of teak trees This motley col- 
lection of branches and flowers they carried home and tied up under 
the ea\es of their houses, when in the follossing months a child is ill or 
encs a great deal, a {e\\ of the leaves and flowers arc scorched and the 
child is made to inhale the smoke 


There is a story about the origin of Siwa Auwal which throws a 
light on the Duran rite at the beginning of the hot weather and the two 
ceremonies at the vnllage boundary dunng Pola * 

When aU the twelve crorcs of Gond gods liv cd together in Dhanc- 
gaon they ^gan in the month of Akari to practise Dandarx singing, 
turni",; P drums All through the months of Tola and 
in “"5 fine night And «hcn it came 

she. aIthoutt“rc?rf™ “ ‘‘•■'“efi'". named Damhal Turju; and 
Mds mme So »>>“ thn Gond 

^nd mite for the meal which he would set before h!s ptests 
to sin- and ^nr^a 'h •T""”’" finnsn the Gond gods^ began 

eS m me wit w dmm. and DamVal Turju, watchlu| through a 

S Ae^i me >“ jnin th^ NhVed 

with the Good e/vl 1, ^ ^ngan to dance Seeing her dancing 
h.s face banm’ Thi'r.^ outcome with shame and he hid 
they all ran awav K„f n ^uch shamed and 

SS mn uJrWraJ. »hem- On and on 

by, but Damkal^unu Gond gods passed 

he; nakS Shembu Pen looked on 

came Se tn ^ i ^ I^^mkal Turju 

IcaveyouaW^C^ShrmK, Ao'ser. and I wiU 

nor did any of 'tho^riS^' b* nothing of the Gegra flow er 

their Kon they all sat silently in shame, 

Shembifpcu their ejes Then 

suck and beat DamlaJ Tf * if Grcijal Parvati; she came with a 
wnbly Ss dTur- nnlnd in the as- 

yo Boas Uamtal Turju Ignored the abuse and the beating and 
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asked I’an’ati for the Gegra flower; now that goddess Girjal Parvati 
knew all about the Gegra flower, but she was loath to tell Damkal 
TurjU; and she bade the girl go to Warnawati and ask Dharma Raja. 

So Damkal Turju went to the court-house of Dharma Raja and 
there she found him sitting in the midst of many gods. There too 
all were shamed looking on her nakcdne.ss and all hid their faces. 
Dharma Raja too implored her to go away, but she only came closer, 
and asked him for the Gegra flmeer. At a loss what to do Dharma 
Raja sent a message to his ^^fe Durpati and she came with a big 
stick and gave Damkal Turju a far worse beating than Paiwati. 
“ You bitch, you whore, you daughter of an incestuous mother, get 
out at once,” she shouted, and Damkal Turju ran off ciying and weep- 
ing, for she -^N'as \’ery sore after so much beating. She ^vas so miser- 
able that when she came to the river at the village boundary, she 
gathered a great pile of ^vood, set fire to it and climbed up, intending 
to burn herself. 

The black smoke from the pyre rose high in the sky, and Ar- 
juna, hunting many miles away and seeing the smoke, thought that 
^Varnawali Avas on fire. So he took the fire-powder from his gun, 
and loaded it with Avatcr-powder. Then he aimed at the smoke, and 
hit it right in the middle. There was a terrific roll as of thunder, 
^vatcr poured down, the fire ^vas extinguished, and Damkal Turju 
sat shivering on the p>Te. And Arjuna, hurrying home to find out 
tvhat had been happening in Warnawati, came to the village-bound- 
ary, and found there a woman all huddled up, sitting on a pile of 
wood and ciying hu-hu-hu. 

“ Hch, grandmother!” he shouted, for he could not see properly 
who it was, “ what arc you doing herc.^” — “ Oh, I can’t hear well, 

I am old and deaf, come nearer son.” — Arjuna went nearer and 
shouted again, but Damkal Turju still pretended not to hear. In 
this way she drew him nearer and nearer till he stood immediately 
behind her. Then suddenly she turned and caught him round the 
neck ; and struggle as he would he could not free himself of her em- 
brace. “ Give me the Gegra flower and I will let you go,” was her 
only answer to his curses. He threw her here and threw her there and 
hit her with his hands, but she clung to his back, her arms locked 
round his neck. Do what he would he could not get rid of her, and at 
last he dragged her to Dharma B aja’s court-house, where all the gods 
showered him with abuse for coining home with a naked girl on his 
back. “ Go,” they said. “ even if you die in a distant land, who 
cares?” 

Thus Arjuna left Waimawati and wandered for a long time cany- 
ing Damkal Turju on his back. At last he came to a place thickly 
overgro%\m with spear-grass. There he sat down and said : “ Let 

me go. I will descend to Sri Shek who lives in Pata Dip and from 
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him I «ill get the Gcgra nmscr ou sta) here " \V nh this Damkal 
Turju was content, and she unclaspat her hands from about Iils neck 
and let him go Now Arjuna be^n uprooting the spenr-grass , un- 
derneath was the entrance to a deep ease and do>vn into this cave 
wont Arjuna But Damkal Turju svaitcti among the spear-grass 
lor twcKc da^-s Arjuna walked through Paia Dip and at last, 
coming to a garden with mangoes and many other beautiful fruit trees, 
ho sat down and rested After a while Sn Shek's daiiglitcr came to 
tend the garden and seeing Arjuna, asked him' '‘\Nho arc ^-on? 
Whence have jou come’” — ^*1 am Arjuna and I have come to find 
the Gegra flower ’ — “ Why have ^oucomc here fbr the Oegra flower’ 
Who told jou that it is here in Pata Dip^” — Ncscrlhclcss she allowed 
Arjuna to go wath her to her house and there he stayed \*ith Sn 
Shek s beautiful daughter 

Many days passed before Sn Shek's daughter told Arjuna of 
the Gegra flower, but at last she adiised him to take his snnd-gun— 
neither the fire gun nor the water gun but the wind gun— and to aim 
at Sn Sheks turban For th«, as Arjuna sscU knew, s\as the Gegm 
flower “ If >ou hit it, said Sn Shek’s daughter, “ it w ill fall off and 
jouw-ill be able to pick it up But don't gi\ c u to Damkal Turju, take 
It to Dharma Raja's court ” 

Arjuna did as Sn Shek’s daughter had said, and he hit the Gegra 
flower with his wind gun It rolled off, and Sn Shek being a cobra 
and hiving no hands could not pick it up without upsetting the world, 
which he carries on his head Tlien Arjuna took the Gegra flower 
and put It m his jrocket 

He bade fan well to Sn Shek’s daughter, and returned to the 
Upper World Among the spear-grass he found Dimkal Turju stiU 
waitmg, but be did not mean to give up the flower and when she 
^^d for it, he answered “ I’ll give it to you when ive get home;”— 
ISO, no At least show it to me,” slic protested and grasping his 
hand, would not ki ji go So ht took the /Jnurr frr.^ i - »^™-t 


DU was planted on the noct hill 

Arjuna’s elder brother, whose stomach is never fiU- 
u forest eatinr nv>tc -.n^t , -,i j r- • * - • 
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boundary he ordered her to stay for six months, but during the next 
six months he decreed she might come to the village : on Durari day 
she should be called to the village and receive offerings of bread and 
cooked food, but on Pola day she should be sent back to the \’illage- 
border, there to receive offerings of goat, sheep or chicken together 
with all the old baskets. So it is that to-day Damkal Turju remains 
from Pola to Durari in the village and that she is now called Siwa 
Marke or Suva Auwal, the Mother of the Village-Boundary. 

Though too much importance need not be attributed to this myth, 
U’hich may I'eprcsent a comparatively late explanation of Durari Auwal 
and Siu'a Amval, it offers the possibility of interpreting the rites at 
Durai'i and Pola in a manner compatible with the Gonds’ general atti- 
tude towards the Mother Goddesses. Durari Auwal and Siwa Auwal may 
be two aspects of a deity whose powerful influence is beneficial to the 
fertility of the crops, and yet, as that of many of tire bloodthirsty and 
easily offended Mother Deities of India, potentially dangerous to man. 
In the hot season and the early part of the rains, %\'hen the Gonds’ health 
is generally good and there is little danger from malaria or dysen- 
tciy, they ax‘e prepax'ed to risk the pi'csence of the deity in the village in 
order to draw her beneficent influence to the newly ploughed soil, 
the sown seed and the sprouting grain. But •when the season of epide- 
mics and fever comes — and malaria is always bad at the end of the 
rains and in tixe first paxt of the cold weather — they banish her again 
to the village-boundary. 

The Eating of the First Fruits. 

Akurpok, the month coxTesponding to August-September, finds all 
the rain-crops swelling into ear and the vegetables ripening in the gax- 
den-plots. ' The watching of the crops and the ploughing of the fields 
for tixe second sowing are now the main occupations of the men, xvhile 
the women are busy weeding. As a x*ule the height of the rainy season 
is past and thovxgh heavy showci^ still occasionally break over the 
land and on lo^v gx'ound yoix may sink up to your knees in the soft mud, 
there are longer spells of sunny weather and in the early morning 
thin white mist I'ises from the damp eartlx. 

The vegetable plots now promise many an attractive meal, but 
neither the bright green cucumbers cx-eeping along the groxmd, nor the 
bulging golden marrows may yet be touched. First the Nowon, the 
ritual First Eating of the new crops must be performed and the boys 
assembling at night round fires in the village piazza witlx para and 
gumela drums conxfort themselves with songs enumerating all the 
deheious vegetables in the forbidden gardens: 

In the garden what vegetable grows? Bag\ai zvariie, batata welt? 

In the gardens cucumbeis grow. Bagsai ivaritc kubreta well. 
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III the ganlen wliJt M"iUh|e prows’ 
In the garden '«(tt ni tnn>. grow 
In tlie garden what \egeuhlc grows’ 
In tlie garden black egg plants grow 
In the girden whit \igetabl gro^^s’ 
In tin garden climbing beans grow 
In tl < gard n what vegetahlr grows’ 
In the garden dwarf cucumbers grmc 
In the garden what wgctablc gro\«’ 
In the garden gourd plants grow 
In the garden vshat vegctahle grows’ 
In the garden roujid narro\\s grow 
In the garden whit segttablc grows’ 
In the gardrn turaitrieper grows 
In the garden what \egetable grows’ 
In the garden small lentil grow 
In the garden what \egetable grows’ 
In the garden green IcniiL grow 
In the garden what \egetahle grows’ 
In the garden browm l»ntils grow 
In the gardei what legetable grows’ 
In thf "ardtn s vert peas grow 


Bagsai uartle, batata ue/i’ 
Dapai tiartlf, teiuia u-fti 
Bagtat baiaia rteli’ 

Ikigfai uante, laital sapa 
liaxtai nartie, batata lie/i’ 
Bagsat tiarile, kort sengana 
Bagtai aante, batata ue/i’ 
Dagiat uanle, boieja v-fU 
Dagfat uante, batata uelt^ 
Bagiat tiantt, puikata rich 
Bagiat .LOrtte, batata tcWi’ 
Bagtai a^nte, Kohrela ue/i 
Bagsai uante, batata ueti^ 
ihijMt uante, lotkaia ueU 
Bagsai uante, batata ttrh’ 
Bagsat tianle, jalana tielc 
Bagsai uanir, batata ueli^ 
Bagsai uajtte, ibetrena u^lf 
Bagsat uoriie, batata ueh’ 
fia^roi uante, beseJna tteh 
Bagsai uante, batata uelt^ 
Bagsat uante, uafena icelt 


Ml these \egeiables rtpert now under the eyes the Mllagcrs, but 
woe to him who rubbles e\cn a raw cucumber — fav’ountc delicacy 
of old and >ounci — before the eatm? of the first fruits takes phee A 
breach of custom would meet ^vlth speedy reinbuiion, tigers womd 
come and shy toih men and cattle 

The ^o^^ on, the olTcrmt^ of the first sama cars and early vegetables 
and the subsequent ceremonial eating of the new crop, is therefore an 
important e\cnt , an event that closes a definite penod of the >car and 
opens the pleasant time when food, often scarce through the later part 
of the rams, becomes suddenly plentiful 

TTic Gond calendar provides no fixed date for the Nowon, which 
ma> be held as soon as the small millets ripen In some years it is per- 
formed before Pola and in others after, but Uicrc is no definite correlation 
of the ancient Gond nte of the Nowon and the Hindu festival of Pola 
Unforspcable circumstances such as the prevalence of disease in a vil- 
lage, may be the cause of postponing the ceremony for some short time, 
but never for \ cry long AVhen the men of a \ illage hav e decided on a 
day, all except those debarred from any ritual act by their w i\ es’ mens- 
treal penod, perform the rites on their fields on the same evenmg The 
^ermg and eating of the first fnuts is one of the few occasioas when 
wth clans and pliratnes mamfest themselves as social units The mcm- 
bersot/*!.»-V< ri--’ ,*»• 1 .t r 1 1 r — .. 


Jama js cooked and eaten, it is not only the clan members who assemble 
or the niual meal, but the men of all the clans that form one phratry 
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or sub-pliratry. Thus all men of seven-brother clans foregather in one 
house and the men of four-brother clans in another, but both the six-and 
the five-brother phratrics arc divided into two sub-sections, and the 
clans belonging to each of these cat their new grain-scparatcly. The 
example of a Nowon in Marlavai will show how this system actually 
works. 

In 1942 Marlavai ^vas late with the Nowon, for a spell of dysentery, 
affecting many families, had turned the people’s minds from celebrations. 
So it was not until the 20th September when many of the garden veget- 
ables were already fully ripe and the children cast longing eyes on the 
cucumbers, yellowing before their eyes, that the rite was at last perform- 
ed. Though most families hold it on the same evening, it is not one of 
the community-feasts when all the villagci'S assemble in any one place. 

Yet the village-deities had to be propitiated, and in the late after- 
noon Kanaka Hanu and Jangu, the two younger brothers of the devari, 
tvent first to Aid Pen, where they sprinkled ^\•atcr, burnt incense, made 
an altar of the ncu’ sayna and scattered ghee and dal, then they tvent 
to the Village Auwal and the Podi Auwal, and at each place they per- 
formed the same simple ceremony. As it gre^v dark, they joined the 
rest of the Kanaka men at the shrines of the Persa Pen and the hlora 
Auwal, \vherc their clansmen were already engaged in the preparations 
for the first fruit offerings. The Kanaka people are the only men in 
the village whose clan-god is at Marlavai, and so they perform at the 
Persa Pen shrine what the men of other clans perform in the name of 
their elan-deities in their fields. In the Persa Pen shrine Kanaka Lachu, 
the katora made two sets of sayna heaps: five heaps of new sama plus 
a sixth in front for the Persa Pen on the right, and on the left, eight heaps 
of new sama plus a ninth for the sati, the divine ancestors. In the near- 
by shrine of Mora Auwal, a Kanaka family deity. Kanaka Badu per- 
formed a slightly more elaborate ceremony, dealing out grain which 
was then consecrated in the usual semi-circle ; then he made five plus 
one heaps before a carved baton sacred to Bhimana, eight plus one heaps 
before two clay-horses and a pot sacred to Jangu Bai, eight plus one 
before an inccnse-vcsscl and two lumps of hardened vermilion paste re- 
presenting Motagudem Auwal. Then he scattered some new sayna 
outside the shrine for the Departed. A quantity of new'^ sama was 
cooked on a fire close to the shrine, and here all the Kanaka men ate the 
first grain of the new harvest after offering some small shares to the 
Persa Pen, the sati and Motagudem Auwal. 

All the other clans followed a different procedure. The men and 
boys of Atram clan gathered in the middle of a maize field belonging to 
Atram Lachu, the patel. In between the high stalks, rustling in a 
strong wind, Lachu Patel cleared a patch of weeds and on the ground 
Jangu, a member of a katora family, made t\vo small longish mounds 
of cow-dung. A clansman broke a few maize cobs, some beans and 
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some small rucumbers, and produced several satna cirs brought from 
another field Jangu, the katora, burnt some inccnsc, dropped on it 
some newly threshed sama grains and then distributed sonic of the 
sama to all men and boys present Holding the new sama betneen 
folded hands, they stood in i scmiarclc and prayed 
We are eaung the new food \tamol puna ttndi lintoui, 

Grant us good health tnak tsoLot bar^at siana 

Look Great God look God of our house sura Versa Pends Rota Pends sura, 
Grant us your favour pahu niun 

Look, give us health and happiness' Sura Isokol, mai ;aj;<j«kor siana 

Oh' \iUage Mother the food offer. Vai Auial ntku uidurksi linrom, 

cd to you \se eat 

px>k Rajul to you wc offer Sura Rajul rtk seiana 

Look anceston this is for you' Sura saltk audit 

Then they bo\/cd down to the ground and after tint Jangu made 

fron- 

hulf 


pr«cm, trom two small boys of six and «c\en to Lachu Patel well over 
rcvcrcnccs-ucrc hastened by an approaching rain 

sSoJ S 

“'T PMtormed more or less identical 

as a ? 2 *>“> n”' offered regctablcs as 

Si WaamT “ffonoP of the ima and the fact that 

table ^£,". "'1“'?^''' '’oeo“'>'« ■" lot field threat open all aege. 
tattle gardens and all varieties of garden crops 

*'■ “1, •I'o Btst fruiu to the Persa Pen and 

For this thp of the new gram had still to take place 

m Atram T ^ according to phratries and sub phratnes, 
aven Sii , * ''' t '“'use ate the members of the Pand- 

membeTo rfie e" A'tant Ceram, and Torosam clan, while the 
phratiy held thcjfilit'^''*" "" “"'>''™t‘On of the six brother 

Lin'm^whoharl n^ »hc house of Tumram 

try tn the ,,n,‘*‘“V'""'''®"'y"''mbcroltIicscvcnbrothcrpIira- 
Amonwthefive ^ purely domestic feast 

Jn me ft ^iiam Sa‘S^„r,h''' 


aftcnvari^'3!evTn?V cooked, but 

there ^ ow-n houses and ate it 


there 

t S ncc t, t «, penoJ dw t» «niaa« 


t»*4 U» li« <3ttay«J one day 



THE RAINS 


In Lachu PatcFs kitchen two people -were busy cooking the new' 
sarna ; his brother’s son Somu, w'ho cooked the special food to be cere- 
monially eaten by the men, and the wife of Atram Jangu, knoivn as 
katora Jangu, because he is of the house of the hat or a of the Sitagondi 
Persa Pen. It ^vas dark. The only lights ivere the glow' under the cooking 
pots and the flame of a small oil-lamp on a brass stand in the pen komta, 
the god’s comer. When the new' sama w’as ready, several w'omen 
of the house brought big brass bow'ls, and as the katora’s 'wdfe filled 
them, serving the steaming hot sama with her hands, they w'ere put 
in front of the pen komta. Then she heaped a great quantity of steam- 
ing sama on clean w'innow'ing fans, lying opposite the hearth. Water 
was boiling in an old kerosene tin and dal curry cooking in another pot, 
w'hile ghee and curds w'ere w'arming; at the back of the room stood 
great pots full of freshly draim ^\'ater. 

Now Lachu Patel’s eldest w'ife brought a bundle of ficus leaves to 
the pen komta and on the ground below' the lamp arranged them in 
six pairs in an overlapping line ; the remainder she handed over to the 
katora^s ivife, who counted out six pairs and set them aside on the 
largest of the brass trays heaped with cooked sama. Then the katora’s 
W'ife took a w'hitc metal vessel full of ghee and a brass bow'l of dal and 
placed these near the pen komta. and then she served ghee and dal into 
all the brass bow'ls, pouring the liquid over the top of the sama. At 
last the largest dish, containing the leaves, w'as also put before the pen 
komta. Women and girls of all the households of the Pandw'en Saga of 
Marlavai then entered the kitchen, each bringing an empty biass bow'I. 
Now' began the offering of the new' sama to the Persa Pen in his aspec^ 
of Rota Pen. First the katora’ s w'ifc, then Lachu Patel’s eldest wife, and 
then all the w'omen and girls in turn, bow'ed dow'n before the god s 
corner, sprinkled a little w'ater and, taking some morsels of cooked sama 
and then dal from the large tray, scattered them over the six paire of 
leaves ; lastly they poured a line of w'ater over the leaves to signify that 
the ritual w'as ended. After another reverence befom the pen komta, 
each turned and scattered some food over the health stones. 

:e.£ , Ultimately the katora’ s wife picked up the brass dish with the ficiK 
leaves and all the women and girls trouped through the living loom an 
the veranda, crowded with men, to the front door. It w'as pou^ring w 
rain, and there tvas some delay as teak-leaves had to be oun o 
theiood on the open dish. Outside, the ^^'omen stood facing the hous^ 
while a young man climbed a ladder to the roof and p ace e p i 
of leaves handed to him by the katora’ s wife, in a horizontal row on the 
thatch above the door. Then the katora’s sviio, and after her all the 
other women and girls, threw handfuls of the new gram on o e roo 
and particularly on to the tw'elve leaves as an offermg for the Persa Pen , 
then they turned and scattered some moi-sels in the street for the Depart- 
ed. With this the women returned to the kitchen, and those of other 



households filled their brass-dishes with jama cooked by the katom^s 
wife and took jt back to their own houses. 

The men’s food too tvas ready and Atram Somu heaped 
the new sama on a large brass-tray. This %vas taken to the veranda, 
where men representing each household of the Pandwen Saga were 
assembled The sama was placed on Icaf-pIatcs and, after scattering a 
httle for the Departed, all partook of the ritual meal, which closed the 
day's ceremonies. 

Two days later three young men. Kanaka Somu, of the devarTs 
family Atram Ramu and Atram Sonu, went to the sanctuary of Kindi 
Amsal, the place where the me on Sowing Eve had been performed 
Tlierc the\ offered six small maize cobs, five they placed whole on the 
altar, and the grams of the sixth they scattered over the offering. After 
a short prayer, begging for Kindi Auwal's continued blessing, they re- 
turned without cither cooking at the sanctuary or offering any cooked 


The Harvest of the Early 

Almost immediately after the ritual First Eating of the new crops, 
Mgins the harvest of the small millets. 5flmc’ is usually the first to 
npen, and most Gonds have sown at least a small patch of this crop 
n the (lay before ilie reaping of a jama field begins, one basketful of 
home and threshed out ; the grain is cleaned and 
r^ked at once and in the evening the men or boys who watch the crop, 
nw It m a small brass pot and put it down in the field at a little dis- 
tance from their watch pkitform. 

'"anting they wash their faces and then offer some of the 
sama to the Depam-d by throwing it into the field; while scattering 
the cooked Jama they pray : 

Rocxl fortune. 

All >ou Deparird, 

fhK'5 you bi-cane gi\e us good 

fortune “ 

the j^rt 'V*?! souls of the Departed by placing 

share nf •!>#. ^ solicit thdr favour by giving them a 

of ban * th f “ performed before the harvest 

.‘r v^ncty of small millet irrown bv the Gnnd^ hut no 


Jurat mak barlal sm, 
Sanahr mtral, 

Sast pen aii, tnal barkat s 


raen'o'f'rTlaln? V’''* “'V’’' »" th' field— and wo- 

■> 01 rtlalnl homehold, ntten help in the worfc-the o™ r icatlcn 
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some sweetened dal as an offering for the Earth Mother, or even sacri- 
fices a chicken. The prayer is in either case a simple inv'ocation of the 
Earth Mother: 

Earth Motlicr look, to you we give Dhartri Axnval sura, nik yewi inmaj, 

ofTcrings. 

The reaping of the small millets is generally done by women. 
They use neither kniv'cs nor sickles, but break the stalks just below the 
cars between thumb and forefinger, filling them into the folds of their 
sari. From lime to time they empty their sari into a basket 

standing on the ground. Bari'^ ripens Portly after sama and 

is reaped in the same manner. Both varieties are threshed in 

the village. The ears are heaped on well-swept ground before the 
house and the grain trodden out, the threshers often holding on to a post 
stamp anl mill the ears with their feet. The quantities of 

small millets grown are, as a rule, not very great, and the threshing is 
soon finished ; it is comparatively light work often done by half-grown 
boys and girls. Winnowng of small millets is the task of women, who 
usually w'innow in their houses or, if the weather permits, in the court- 
yards, tossing the grain in their basket-%vork fans. 

When the smdl millets have ripened the Gond knows that the rains 
are drawing to their close and he thinks himself fortunate if there fol- 
low sufficient showers to sprout his second crop. The air is now 
clear and lucid, fat-bellied clouds drift through the deep blue sky and 
throw rapidly changing shadows over a land still glorying in all the 
brilliant gi'eens born of and sustained by the monsoon rains. Here 
and there wide fields of brilliant colour arc set in the green of forest 
and pasture: the pulses are in bloom and sesame with its multiple 
flowers of delicate mauve stretches, a bright carpet, over the undulat- 
ing fields, while on high gi'ound flowers the bright yellow marguerite-like 
churchal. Chillies and the egg-plants ^vith their lilac flowers have 
long been transplanted from seed beds and stand now in orderly lines. 
Yellowish green rice fills the hollow's of the valleys and the delicate 
sprays of the coppery maize blossoms dance above the forest of broad 
shiny leaves. Plucking the tender cobs and cooking them in the hot 
ashes of a quickly-lighted fire is now the joy of young people w'atch- 
ing the crops, and in the evening many young men gather in the maize 
plots and sit gossiping round fires, roasting maize cobs and rubbing 
the hot grains off between the palms. It is a good time of ample and 
varied food and nightly singing and dancing to the mellow' tone of the 
earthen gumela drums or the small handy para^ beaten caressingly wdth 
gentle finger's. Gentle and haunting too are the tunes of the simple 
songs that tell of the ornaments tinkling on a pretty girl of the birds 


1 . Portlcum ilah'cum, 
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m forest and field and the fruits ripening on the trees* 


Litlte pretty girl oh Bindoli darting 
\ our ear rings tinkling tinkling 
Bvndoli datlmg 

Little pretty girl oh Bendoli darting, 
Vour •'liver belt tinkling tinkling 
IJendoh darting 

Little pretty girl oh Bcndoli darting 
^ our anklets tinkling tinkling 
Bendoli darling 


Chudur ehtna dam, cha Bendoli daio, 
HI tan gulugulugul mar Bendoli 
efutj 

Chuduf china dam, cha Bendoh data, 
m pall gu\ugn\ugul mar Bendoli 
data 

CliuduT china dam, cha Bendoli data, 
Bi panjol guhguliigul mar Bendoli 
data 


Dear sister in law, bring the gun, 1*11 
go and shoot a. peafowl 
Don i shoot brother m law don’t 
shoot the peahen is laving her eggs 
Dear sister in law, bnng the gun, I’ll 
go and shoot a peafowl 
Don t shoot brother m law, don’t 
shoot the pealien is laying her eggs 
On the rugged stony hill a peahen 
came to feed 

A dfren and more pcaclncks she 
hroughi ssith her to feed 
A hawk swrot down 
To carry off the peachicks 
A dozen and more pcachicks the hawk 
earned off 


Tara ange hhande, mal paia daka 

Paima Lako paima mal meskunk tiata 

Tara ange bhonde, mol pata daka 

roima koko paima, mal mfskunk uala 

Chueha chumarot melate mill tneta 
lata 

Sola bata ponkun mal mthtt lata 

Hank uator porar dego, mol ponkun 
tvoiorr 

Sola hara pntikun dega pan uoiare 


King Pipal stands on the village border 
King Pipal IS covered m blossom 
King Pipal s fruit sprang forth 
Ripe are King Pipal j fruits 
A hundred and fifty green pigctKis, 
Flock to the King and eat the fruit 


•Sitta jflndi te all raja 
Alt bafu iiata raja uata Jo 
Ah pare aaia raja uata yo 
Ah panda ro;a lata }o, 

Oeda nure ponak raja uata, 
Ponak konja lata raja lata ho 


111 take the road to Chanda oh 
sister in law 


My heart k set on going 
Give me my scarf oh, «ifer in law 
Die Karf as red as the Flame of ihi 
tomt 

Give me my turban oh, «ster in law 
Ihe turban as red as a panjot flowes 
Uve me my nvord, oh, sister m law 
Die sword like 3 blade of tatar, 
millet * 

^sc me my gun, oh sister m law 
e gun Ramjangi oh SLsier in law 
My heart w yet wl on going 


Chanda rhakoli nima painam It ange 

Hana painam hltala daka naui ange 
Mura pungar naai seta kt ange 
Ade sela naiia aim At ange 

Panjor pungar nawa rumel ki ange 
Ade ramal naua -fim fci ange 
Jona ekt natta piring ange 
Ade piring nau-a stm kt ange 

Ramjangt nau. bkande ki ange 
Ade hhande naua sim kt ange 
Pfana pninam hhala daka na 1 1 ange 
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THE COOL SEASON 

T he transition from tlic rains to tlic dry and cooler season which in 
India is ahnost uni\’ersally described as the "cold weather" is not 
as abrupt as the change over from the hot season to the rains, ^vhen 
the break of the monsoon sometimes recasts the face of the earth in hard- 
ly twenty-four hours. The rainy season ends gradually. There may be 
very little rain after the middle of September, or October may still see 
the ample rainfall so beneficial to the second crops. But on the ^vhole 
one may say that the typical damp monsoon-tveather ends in September. 
The weeks and months that follow are by no means ‘ cold,’ but they 
bring fair weather with lo\ver temperatures than occur at any other 
time of the year and in December and January there are chilly nights 
and dc\v sparkles in the morning sunlight. Terms associated with the 
seasons in temperate 2ones are definitely misleading when applied to 
the weather in the Deccan, and I have dierefore refrained from speaking 
of autumn or winter. To refer to the period Avithout extremes of heat 
or humidity from October to February as the cool weather has, on the 
other hand, the double advantage of conforming to general usage, ^\ith- 
out leading the reader to the en-oncous assumption that the seasons of 
the Deccan can be co-ordinated with tlie seasons in Europe, 

By the end of the rains, ■which coincides roughly with the end of 
Akurpok, the so\ving of the cold weather crops, known to the Gonds 
by the Urdu term rM, has as a rule already begun, for the second sow''- 
ing starts almost simultaneously Avith the harvesting of the small millets. 
No ceremony comparable to the Mohtur rite on First Sowing Day pre- 
cedes the rflfci-sowing, the religio-magical effects of the Mohtur being 
considered sufficient to ensure supernatural blessing and protection for 
both crops. Everjnne is free to begin sowing his second crops \vhen- 
ever he chooses and when setting to work the cultivator seldom does 
more than scatter some food-offerings on the field and invoke the help 
of the Earth Mother. 

Yet in rare cases a man anxious to secure bountiful crops may, even 
before setting foot on the field ready to receive tlie seed, resort to the 
pow^erful magic of song and the spoken wnrd. Among the crops raised 
in the cool season, jawari, tlie great millet, is by far the most important, 
and it is the stoiy of how^ Anarani, the Com Queen, ivas first won for 
mankind, w^hich exerts, if told with reverence and under the right con- 
ditions, a wonderfully beneficial influence on the growth of the crops. 
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Fe^v men kncn\ this lent* stor> in detail and still feiscr Pardhans are 
able to recite it m its full form But if such a Pardhan is found and a 
Gond IS prqiared to pay for the rental elaborate preparations arc made 
to create a setting appropnate to the sanctity of the story Tiie whole 
house IS cleaned and newly plastered wth coss dung and the women 
cook special food, sweetened bread and fried cakes as they do on feast 
days In the es’Cning the householder takes a little of his own seed 
millet and heaps it in the god s comer of the kitchen and on top of the 
heap of seed he places an earthen oil lamp He invites the villagers 
and hu own kinsmen from nearby villages Before starting his recital 
the Pardhan takes a ceremonial bath and dons clean clothes, and so 
he must do every day as long as the rccitaticm lasts. For five succcs 
sivc nights he sings m the courtyard of his patron’s house, playing his 
nddle and accompanied by his mo assistants For five nights special 
food IS served to the guests and on each of these nights the lamp is lit 
on e Seed grain after water has been sprinkled and incense burnt, 
when the recital ends young shoots drawn forth by the magical power 
of song ha\ e scouted from the gram * For such a recital the Pardhan 
® ^ or even a horse 

remained durmg the 

rli ^ g^s comer of the kitchen, is mixed with the ov^er’s 
mSif^ ’ communicates the fertility conjured by the song’s 

OuJil. '''fj ^ sines the story of the Com 

S It «Vn. , f Y f ■' preparations am 

fill an toffiirnr/- o though perhaps not quite so pon or 

S o talc S Z 'S' Z 

ti Me talc one or tuo nights usuall> sufficing 

Kanaha'afon Akurpoh 1 came to the house of 

™ tSLatkZ "'f "■? >he lore of the tnbe, and 

uhtle women cnjide'rf ' ''°™e °° his veranda, 

uithhisharl.totae tf “t the doonsay of the mner room Mou sat 
lamp and round i,''^^''^5*'^?^™*"*'ShtflicVercdinanironhanginc 
an7;Snd?nS, ^ '“"'"S =Samst ?valU 

Zr.vSrS,’^, d^' I’”" P'P“ bttrajrf that m the 

of the Cor^ OnZ, P'jhrred Mott was tellmg the story 

Q which only he of all the villagers knew how to relate 
of the Corn Queen 

and a hSf *‘>'J created gods and men, twdvT 

> kITmo?^!! i Patel in a voice just loud 

^ • «^T •> dw !?!r u w 

•ni.s ta, otn nufciriu KotaUa Pudo, «r. 1 ha *we»n tfi.l ha uw ih, 

Relr *« » fta af 
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enough to carry into the courtyard, — ^the men settled at Dhanegaon, 
and diere they were married. They lived on wild tubers and mahua 
flowers, tamarinds, chironji/ 6eZ-fruits,' and edible leaves; on such 
jungle fruits they lived. Sri Shembu ^vas anxious for their welfare ; 
how could they survive eating only the fruits of the jungle? He 
drought to himself : ' Where is the Com Queen. She will nourish 
manfind. But who wall be able to find her?’ So thinking he wrote 
letters to Sri Shek and all the other gods, summoning them to his 
court. Then all the gods came and asked : “ Wherefore did you sum- 
mon us?” 

“ We are gods,” so spoke Sri Shembu, “ we have made men, 
but can they suiwive? How'^ to sustain them? Who can adtase me?” 

And all the gods said : “ We are gods but of this matter we know 
nothing.” 

TBen spoke Sri Shek: “ In Udu Dip lives Raja Bikram, the son 
of Maya Guru ; invite him to come. If any can answer your question 
it is he.” 

So Sri Shembu sent for Raja Bikram, and obeying his summons 
the Raja came, bade Ram, Ram and asked Sri Shembu’s wishes. 

“ Raja Bikram,” said god Shembu, “ you know all things on earth 
and in water ; you know even the tongues of the birds. Mankind is 
created, but how shall mankind survive? The answer to this only you 
can provide. The Corn Queen must be brought to mankind ; none 
but you can find her.” 

Then Raja Bikram consented to go in search of the Com Queen. 
He returned home and invited the townspeople to feast with him 
before he set out ; and he ordered his tw^o waves to prepare a meal and 
some food for the journey of the morrow. 

That evening as the sun was sinking and the herds returned from 
the forest, all the people gathered in the Raja’s courtyard. The 
food was made ready and washing their hands, they all sat dowoi 
to eat. 

It was dark when they had finished the meal and the Raja said 
to his guests : “ It is night, do not go home lest you hurt your feet in 
the dark and on that account say you have come to harm through me.” 
Gladly all agreed to stay overnight and settled down to sleep in the 
Raja’s courtyard; and he too had his bed brought out into the open 
and slept in the middle of his guests. But his three wives slept inside 
the house near the hearth. 

In the middle of the night the Raja w^oke up, feeling very thirsty. 
He reached for his golden goblet, standing usually beside his bed, 
but could not find it. So he called loudly to his wives and after some 
time they heard him; but they only shouted back : “ All around you 

1. The kernels of Buchanania latifoJia. 

2. .4 eg/e marmelos. 



>our PICSB sleep, hen shall ,ic gel to )OU tvilhout treading O" ‘h™. 
if™ want water, get up and fetch it jTjunelf Anno>ed, the Raja 
abused his wii es and at last exaspented by their impertinence shout- 
ed If jou lion t bnng me water, leave my home to-morrow mom 
mg and 1 wiU marry other girls’—' Very well, we’ll go, and you 
can marry as many w n es as you Re,’ retorted the enragrf w Men 
I certainly tnll replied the Raja ‘ 1 11 marr^ the Corn Queen 
Hardly had he spoken the name of the Com Queen ^vhen tvatcr came 
miraculously into his mouth and his thirst was quenched, food entered 
his mouth and he felt contented and happy 

Then the Raja thought to himself * If the mere mention of 
the Com Queens name works such shonders, hosv great must be the 
bliss of her presence certainly I must go and find her ' And next 
morning he saddled his horse and ordering his wives to tie up food 
m a cloth rode off to find the Com Queen. He did not know which 
road to take but bade his good horse take him wherever it would 
For six months he rode vvithout finding any trace of the Com 
Queen ITicn he came to another world a world vvhich was yellow, 
men «oil stones, grass and trees were yellow After nding for two 
months through the yellow world he came to a red world, where men, 
soil and plants vs ere red, and thereafter he passed through a black 
world, a white world, a world of brass a vmrld of copper, a world of 
silver and at last he reached a vmrld of gold t»herc men, soil, and 
plants and stones were all the colour of gold 

In tlus world of gold he came into the shade of a bany’an tree, 
and after nding under its branches for twelve years, he reached the 
trunk. There he dismounted tied up his horse, cut some grass for its 
feed spread his blanket and went to sleep 

Waking after some time he lay looking up mto the branches 
.. V ..V r]g Guru 

• • • r parents 

begging 

her brother to tell h*r a story After refusing many times, the male 
nestling began ‘ Every year our parents raise children, but every 
year the great snake comes and swallows them up To-mght is the 
rught of the snake s oaming and then it will eat us and it will also 
cat the Raja who sleeps under this tree, and the Raja’s horse. But 
i / the Rzjz IS a was/* man he can save us afC IVhen the snake vmgg/es 
out of the ground it will be quite small then a wind will spnng up 
and the st^e will grow and grow The Raja must cut it in two 
with his sword , but the two parts will both turn and attack him, and 
he muvi cut them mto four pieces, these four he must cut mto eight 
the eight mto sixteen and the sixteen mto thirty two pieces. Then he 
must collect the thirty two pieces and cover them wnth a cloth On 
the head of the snake he will find two pieces of gold, these he must 
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cut off. Then a frog will come out of the well, he is the friend of the 
snake, and the Raja must kill him too and on the frog’s head he will 
find two more pieces of gold. These four pieces of gold tire Raja 
must put near the ^vell and then he null be able to see seven sacks of 
gold at the bottom ; these he must take out.” 

Then the birds talked to the Raja and asked him whence he 
had come. He told them how he Avas looking for the Com Queen 
and the young birds promised they would help him to find her if he 
saved them from the snake. 

That evening the moon was full, and at midnight a snake ap- 
peared, small at first but growing rapidly. The Raja did as the birds 
had said and cut the snake into two, four and ultimately into thirty- 
two pieces. He also killed the frog and took the gold from the well. 
Then exhausted he lay dowm to sleep. 

In the morning the t^vo parent birds came home to feed then 
young, each with an elephant in its beak. But the young birds turned 
away their heads and remained silent. “ I\Tiy are you angry chil- 
dren?” asked the parents. But the young birds gave no ans\ver. At 
last the male nestling spoke : “ For twelve years you have reared chil- 
dren; and every year they perish and you do nothing to save them. 
But the Raja who sleeps under this tree saved us last night from the 
great snake ; he is our father and mother. He is looking for the Com 
Queen, and until you help him to find her we will not eat.” The 
parent birds declared that this was impossible, but the young birds 
threatened to starve to death and so at last the parent birds swore by 
all the great gods that they would help the Raja in his quest for the 
Cora Queen. 

Then they took a cloth and tied it round the Raja’s chest, and 
each taking one end, carried him between them, high into the air. 
They flew and flew until at last they came to the ocean and ot-er 
the ocean they flew till the land was no longer in sight. 

Then the Raja heard a noise as of tlie rustling of lca%'es. “ It is the 
sound of the Corn Queen,” said the birds, “ now it is dawa and the 
heads shoot out of ^e stem.” Km, krri, the sheathed heads pushed 
up through the stalks. Straight out of the ocean gre^v the jawari, and 
the birds told the Raja to hold himself in readiness, to grasp his sword 
and as they flew past, catch the budding ear ■vvdth the left hand and 
cut off the stalk a yard high. 

And as the birds glided over the plant. Raja Bikram grasped 
the stem with the sheathed ear in his left hand, cut the stalk and tied 
it up in his scarf. Back over the ocean the birds carried him to the 
banyan tree, Avhcre he had left his hoi'se. They said to him ; “ Take 
the stalk home. Do not look at it on the way. In the god’s comer 
of your house make puja and there cut through the sheath.” 

Raja Bikram thaiiked tire birds, mounted his horse and started 
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on his homeward journey For many months lie rode and not once 
did he look at the jawan stalk lied up m the scar! round his svaist 
At last he icached the borders of his own town, and sat dtwNn to rest 
in the sJuadc of a tree Sitting there he thought, So far I travcllcu 
to find the Com Queen and what hate I brought back"^ Who knows 
what IS inside this slieath’ Is it the Ckim Queen or is it only leaves 
If I come back to my people saying, 1 have brought the Com Queen, 
and I hate nothing liut leaves, all will Hugh 

So thinking ht spread his blanket and careful!) slit open the 
sheath of the millet plant Inside he found a small girl six months 
and one year old overjoyed he set her on his horse and led her into 
his garden w hich lay outside the tov\ n. There he put her dovvn under 
a tree and said “ Wait here for a vvhilc O Com Queen, 1 will go 
to the town and bring you m with full honours ” 


and went to the Raja’s garden. There under a tree she found the 
Com Queen, grown to a lovely girl, dressed m precious clothes and 
jewels 

“The Raja has sent me to you” said Lah the maid servant, 
soon he will come and take you m triumph to his house ’ Trust* 
ingly the Corn Queen greeted her and they began to talk in friendly 
fi^on After a while Lafi the maid servant said “ ^Vhat beau- 
tiful clothes you have, let me sec how I vsould look m your beautiful 
clothes ’ Smiling the Com Queen lent the girl her sart and bodiCc 
and she hung ornaments on Lali’s neck and arms Then Lali the 
maid servant said “ Let us go to the well, there I can see how I look ” 
and she led the Corn Queen to the deep well at the end of the garden 
Together they leant over the edge to see the reflection in the w ater 
and as they bent over the top of the well, Lali the maid servant 
grasped the legs of the Com Queen and threw her head foremost into 
the well And m the deep water the Com Queen was drowned 

But Lah the Servant girl went back to the tree to wait for the 
Raji Along (he path from the village came the procession with 
drums and tnimpeis, elephants, hoi3« and palanquin and ns they 
approached she drew her sort over her face and Raja Bikram taking 
her for the Cora Queen, seated her in the palanquin and earned her 
in triumph to his house where he put her m a swing and ordered ten 
Women to swing her 

Then all the world heard that Raja Bikram had brought the 
Corn Queen, and God Shemhu too heard of her coming But the 
real Com Queen lay drowned at the bottom of the well Her spirit 
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[jiv) cliangcd into a beautiful red flower, a king's flower, the flower 
of a rose floating on the surface of the water and in the morning when 
tlic gardener came for ^vatcr he drew it up in his great leatlier buc- 
ket. Greatly he man’clled at this beautiful flower that smelt so 
s^vcct and he laid it carefully on the earth so that the whole garden 
was filled wth its scent. Then in a moment the flotver took root, 
changed into a sandalwood tree, and throughout the garden flowers 
sprang up, blossoms of fragrant jasmine, gardenia, queen of the night 
and many otlicr flowers, white, pink and red. 

^Vhen night came the Corn Queen took the shape of a young 
girl and at midnight -went to the Raja’s palace, jumped over the 
closed gate into the courtyard and began to dance and sing ‘pugri pu.’ 
Then when it was time for the first cock’s crow she stopped, crying out : 
*' Oh ! stupid Raja ; there is no greater fool on earth than you. From 
my homeland you brought me, only to throw me away. Luck will 
never be yours. Lali, the maid-servant, you put in the s^ving ; there 
is no fool greater than you.” Then she burst into tears, jumped over 
the gate and returned to the garden. 

Thus two weeks passed, and each night the Com Queen came a- 
dancing in the Raja’s courtyard. Then one night Lali the maid- 
servant heard the singing and she, coming out into the courtyard saw 
the Corn Queen dancing and she heard how at the end of her dance 
the Corn Queen abused the Raja and began to cry. Lali ran out 
of the house and fell at her feet : *' Sister, why are you crying?” she 

asked. “ Wfliere are you living now? Tomorrow I will come and 
fetch you.” 

“ I am now in the garden, in the shape of a sandahvood tree,” 
answered the Corn Queen. 

“ Then go,” answered Lali the maid-servant “ for tomorrow 
I uail certainly come and fetch you.” 

The Corn Queen returned to the sandalwood tree. 

But when the sun rose and the men went to work, Lali sent for 
tlic Raja : “ In your garden grows a sandalwood tree ; that is an evil 

tree, a tree of ill-omen. Send your men to fell it, chop it into pieces 
and bum it to ashes.” 

Obeying the word of her whom he thought to be the Com Queen 
Raja Bikram sent men to cut and burn the tree. But as they cut a 
splinter flew from the stroke of the axe and fell near the well and a 
Brahmin coming to tire well to wash and noticing the fragrant scent, 
picked up the splinter and took it home to scent the bath water. 

In his courtyard the splinter turned into a taro plant, and at 
night from out of the taro plant rose the Com Queen ; again she rvent 
to the Raja’s house, danced in the courtyard, singing pugri, pugri pu 
and again -when it was time for the cock to crow she abused the Raja 
for his foolishness and then returned to the taro plant. 
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So .t happened on many mghta But M. the 
overheard her She u-ent to greet *e Ckim Queen, j 

her on Ure morrow .f the Corn Quern 
I am now in a taro plant m the garden of a Brahmin, so saying sn 

Next morning Lali the maid serxant demanded the desirucuon 
of iht. taro plant \ccordmgl> men x^crc sent to destroy it, th^ 
uprooted the taro plant and pounding it to pieces threw it outside 
the Brahmin s courtyard , 

There it turned into wild growing spmach Iscvcrtheitts tne 
Corn Queen continued to come every night to the Ilajas courl>ard 
But before many da^^s had passed the maid sert'ant again per 


-itui uiu. diawmc Uota tbe C.om Queen her secret, demanded of the 

T) U 1 t ^ ^ 


ii 1 , Lit-w evening the Lorn Queen came again to dance m the 
Raja s courtyard and this time she sang pugn, pugn, pugrt, pugn, 
f «gn pu On this night the Raja himscn heard her, sat up m his 
bed and went out to sec who sang m the courtyard Unseen he 
stood watching the Com Queen, he heard how she abused him for 
his foolishness and suddenly knowing everything he burst into tears 
Falling at her feet he exclaimed, I have betrayed you' How 
It came to pass I know not 

lou nho know even when the Ganges sleeps and understand 
the tongues of the birds, answered the Com Queen, how" were 
you decewed by so small a thmg> And she told him all that Lah 
the maid servant had done for her destruction and hoiv each cval 
had been countered with blessings for mankind flowers vegetables, 
small millets the ever fruitful fig and last of aJJ the jawaa tmllet. 
But now my work is done and I will leave you, she concluded 
I cannot let yxju go, cned Raja Bikram 
If you want to keep me with you then do as I say Tomorrow 
mormng go to your fields and harvest the millet, bnng xt to your 
courtyard cut off the can and beat out the seed with sticks.” So say 
mg, «^e vanished 

The Raja was filled with sadness and with wrath against Lah 
the maid servant And when it was mormng he summoned all the 
men beat Lah in public bound her feet with rope, tied the rope to a 
pair of bullocks and had her dragged round the whole town, then 
I Feu« glifmc ala 
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out in tlic fields he buried her alive. There she turned into a weed, 
wiiile in the \vakc of tire bullocks, from tire ground over wliich her 
body had been dragged sprang up chilli plantsd 

^\'hen Lali ^\'as buried the Raja set all his men to accomplish 
the Corn Queen’s bidding; first felled the fig-tree, and planted it 
in his courtyard. Then reaped the ripe ja\vari millet, put the ears 
in tile god’s comer of his house and as he made puja tlie millet turn- 
ed into a girl child six months old, and the Raja worsliipping her put 
her into a strung. 

Witli the Corn Queen installed wealth and happiness came to 
tlie town. In the gardens greiv sandalwood trees and bright, sweet- 
smelling flowers, outside the comtyards where the taro had been 
thronn sprang up maize and where the ^\'iId growing spinach had 
been flung grew the small millets, santa and barij the pulses peshel, 

' purtur and tetre/ and is'here the roselle had scattered its seed sprouted 
jawari millef. But where tlie Raja had planted the fig-tree tliere ap- 
peared the swung of the Goddess of Wealth. 

From the town’s edge as far as the boundary stretched fields of 
jaw^ari millet, maize, small millets, pulses and beans. Some ripened 
after tivo and a half months, some after four months, some after five 
months, and when the crops -were reaped and threshed grain filled the 
bins and storehouses, the baskets in die rooms and the baskets in the 
attics. The Raja’s cows increased and w'idiin three harvests all his 
cattle was fat and flourishing. There was enough gi-ain in the Raja’s 
house to feed the whole town, indeed there ivas no room even to sit 
down, so much gi-ain wns there. But the Raja, after the first rejoic- 
ing, soon -wearied of so much -wealth. 

News reached die gods at Dauragiri and they began to say to 
each other: “Raja Bilo-am is behaving stupidly. The Gonds are 
dull wutted ; they can work hard, but they know not how to use the 
fruits of then labour. They do not desenn wnaldi. Shall we not 
take die Com from them?” 

Then God Shembu made ants, big black ants, small brown ants, 
small ants that stink, and red ants. To each kind he ga^n ivork ; the 
black ants to carry off beans and lentils, the brown ants to carr^' off 
grain, the stinking ants to carry off cooked food and the red ants to 
carry off the flo-wnrs of the fig-tree.^ 

Meamvhile Raja Bikram had again doubled his stores of grain. 
There wns a glut in the land. He sickened of the sight of millet. 

“ I have enough com to last me dll the end of my life; there is no 
space in my house even to sit doivn. Depart oh. Com Queen!” 

1, As a weed she continues her struggle with the Com Queen, the millet; chillies (Capsicum 
frulcsccns), nlways grown close to the villages, have a hot biting taste, hot as the malice of Lali, and 
red like her blood which flowed as the bullocks drrtgged her round the town. 

2, For botanical names, see p. 344. 

3, Ficus glomcrala has an insignificant flower and most frftes are infested with red ants. 
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“ Ram Bikram,’ replied the Com Queen, “ have you become 
SO proud wjtiun so short a time that you tcU me to go’ It you send 
me away you uill be beggared Think it over well, you brought 
me from my home, took me from my own people , it now you drive 
me away, where shall I go’” 

“ What do I care, what you do or where you may go-' Leave 
my house or 1 11 hii you with a slipper” And taking off his slipper 
he beat a heap of gram five times 

Crying the Com Queen left the Raja’s house, crying she went 
to God Shembu What shall 1 do nmv’ So happily 1 lived m 
my homeland hut Raja Bikram earned me off, first he betrayed me, 
then cherished me and when I had showered him with ■wealth, he 
drove me out, how can I return home’” 

Sn Shembu was at a loss what to do, nor could Bhimana or 
any of the other gods advise her 

Sadly the Corn Queen went awny weeping, and wmdcnng to 
wards the east she came after six months to the shores of the sea 
There she sat down and cried One and a quarter months she sat 
there weeping and lamenting “Oh, scoundrel of a Raja* May 
you turn into dust ' Your line will end , not a gram of com will re- 
main in your house. Against me you have smned Having entered 
the world of men how can I return home’ I have elder sisters, I have 
a mother, I have a father, 1 have a shining temple and a fair country, 
but to that happy home I cannot return My elder sisters arc Bhm 
Lachmi DipalOTata Lachmi, Dhan Lachmi, Gaurmata Lachmi, Kar- 
ma Lachmi and Sanesha Lachmi,’ of them I am Ana Lachmi the 
youngest Jaldevi is my mother, Hartar Guru my father, seven arc 
their daughters Such is my family yet must I Jive m exile ” 

Now on the shores of the sea a Mang bved m his poor small 
hut, and coming one morning t ' * * ’ ’ ’ ' 

” It IS now twenty four years 
voice have I heard,” he thoug 
orspint’ Or js It a human fc«ing’ Lctmesce” 

So he followed the sound and found the Com Queen sitting on 
the shore of the sea 

“ Mother,” he said, “ where do you come from’ ^Vhat is >our 
village’ Whose wife or daughter are you’ Wherefore do you cry’” 

‘ Silly Mang, I am Hartar Guru’s daughter, I am the Com 
Queen I came to this world to nourish mankind From my home 
tl^ wicked Raja Bikram brou^t me But those stupid Gonds’ 
^ey have no appreciation of wealth, a short while sufficed to pull 
them with pride , the Gonds, they grew weary of me The Manvan 
he knows how to use wealth, the buffalo knows how to groiv fat, the 
Brahmin knows how to appease anger but the Gonds have no virtue, 
*. •' 
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no strcngtlij and their tempers are fiery and quick. As for me, alas ! 
what is to happen to me. I have cut myself off from tire Gonds. 
But once having lived hr the world of men, how can I return to the 
•world of gods? How can I return to my home?” 

“ Oh good Mother, do not worry,” said the Mang. “ It is I 
who will car-e for you.” 

“ Silly Mang ! The lord of Dhauragiri and even Bliimana dared 
not keep me. Will you a Mang be able to keep me in your small 
hut?” 

“ Though I be a Mang, can I not care for you? Do not worry, 
but come with me.” 

“ Oh, Mang of high courage, if you speak so, then to you I will 
come.” 

So the Corn Queen went with the Mang; he seated her on a 
swing and taking the rope bet-^veen his teeth he began to sew shoes ; 
with his mouth he swang tire Corn Queen, witlr his hands he sewed 
his shoes. 

But Raja Bikram’s house was empty ; there was nothing to eat, 
no gi'ain, no money, no cattle. All rvas gone. 

Raja Bikram sat weeping and thought: ‘ What shall I do, how 
shall I live?’ And he wrote a petition and went to God Shembu. 
“ I have greatly erred ; you and the whole rvorld will blame me. I 
have been very foolish; I ventured so much for the Corn Queen, 
but when I had brought her I drove her away. Now she is gone. 
How shall mankind survive? You, God Shembu, must show me the 
way.” 

“ You behaved like a fool,” replied God Shembu, “ too soon you 
grew proud; the Gonds are like that; because of their folly they 
wdll ever be poor.” 

Moti Patel had come to the end of the first part of his story ; the 
night was far advanced and his listeners were tired after the ploughing 
in preparation for the sowing of millet, wheat and cotton ; so the party 
broke up. But next evening Moti again lit the lamp on the heap of 
millet in his kitchen and after the evening meal continued the tale of 
how after all mankind acquired jawari, the great millet. At first 
it seemed as if he had begun an entirely new story, for without mention- 
ing the Com Queen or Raja Bikram he told how Anesirar, the son of 
Bhui Lachmi, the Earth Goddess, and her sister Durga Boani’s son, 
Parsi Ram always quarrelled. “ I am the greater,” said Anesirar. “ No, 

I am greater ” said Parsi Ram, and this went on for so long that at last 
god Shembu decided to end the quarrel, and he set the t^vo young men 
a test to prove their greatness — ^they should bring home Ansa Devi, a 
beautiful girl, from a distant land. It was Anesirar who succeeded and 
braving all dangers, Avon Ansa Devi and brought her back to liis mother 
Bhui Lachmi. 
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ctot a piece ot land ’ Anesirar did as his mother bid him Th^en 


Bhu. Lachmi told him to plough But he had neitlicr plough Jior 
bullocks and so Bhuj Lachmi sent him to a sahukar to hire bullocKs 
Anesirar s^ent to the sahufar and greeted him Ram ram, 
sahukar — ' Ram ram, son, who arc )ou and what ha^e >ou come 

for^ — I am \nesirar, and I want a pair of bullocks for plouglimg 

— ' I ha%e no ploutjh bullocks but I hate ts\o young untrained 
buds if you want them \ou can take them” Anesirar agreco, put 
he h^d no ropis, and so he caught a teas cobras and with thc^ he 
harnessed the bulls and led them to his mother 

?sow you have bulls, said Bhui Lachmi, “but you lade 
implements Go to \ isa Bama, the blacksmith and ask htm to make 
you a plough share a broad plough, n plough staff and a sickle ’ 
So Anesirar went to the Khati Visa Bama, also knovNii as Rev a 
Guru, and asked him to make him agricultural implements “ I have 
no tools with which to tnake them, replied Visa Bama, “ no anv^l, 
no hammer, no pincers and no bellows, therefore I cannot help 
you But the blacksmiths wife intervened and said "Take our 
son and out of him make your tools ’ So \T.va Bama took his son 
he cut off the head and this became the anvil, he cut off the arms 
and they became pincers, he cut off the legs and they became 
hammers, at last he stripped the skm from the body and made tt 
into bclJow-s 

And when \Tsa Bama had done all this he had the tools with 
which to make agricultural implements for Anesurar Ml that day he 
Worked and next day they were ready Anesirar thanked \’isa Bama 
and took fhe tools home a plough share, a broad plough, a plough- 
staff and a sickle. 

Then hr yoked his bulls to the plough with cobras and ploughed 
up his whole field '\\hcn be bad finished ploughing he said to 
Bhimana ‘ See, the field rs ready, and the rains are drawing near, 
clouds are gathering and any day the weather may break, but we 
have DO seed. ANliat shall we do without seed^ ” 

Bhimana suggested asking Sn Shembu for seed and they both 
Went to his court house where they found him amidst all his gods, 
Sn Shembu agreed to give them as much seed as they thcmselv cs 
could carry away, — but he had only Indian com anH the small 
millets miTM and ban Of these seeds Anesirar took two measures 
on his shoulders and earned one measure on his head But Bhimana 
took one large sack on each shoulder and tvs-o sacks on his head, tied 
one sack round his waist and two measures to each knee. 
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Then they went home. Anesirar began ploughing, and Ansa 
Devi sowed the maize, and after that Anesirar broadcast the small 
millets ; and as they sowed, the crops sprang up behind, and witlun 
a few days the sprouts were many inches high. 

Now Avhen Sri Shembu had given Anesirar the seed-grain, he had 
made one condition; whatever grew abo\'e the ground should be his 
share, \vhile Anesirar should keep whatever gre^w below the surface. 
When the crop had groAvn to full height Anesirar noticed that it was 
only stalks and leaves — there ^\•ere neither cobs nor ears. So he wmt 
and asked Bhimana how such a thing could be. Bhimana told him 
to dig up tlie earth. And under the ground, among the roots, Anesirar 
found huge maize-cobs and full ears of the small millets. 

Then while Bhimana cut all the stalks and took them on his 
back to Sri Shembu, Anesirar ploughed up the field and unearthed 
all the grain. But god Shembu was ill-content with his shaie, and 
insisted that next time the crop should be divided differently: he 
should get \vhat grow under the ground and Anesirar what giew 

above. , . . u 

Again Anesirar and Ansa Devi sowed, but this time the cobs 

and oars gre^v on stalks and Sri Shembu received only the bare 


When the rains came to an end, Anesirar prepared his field for 
the rabi crops. But he had no jawari seed, and he knew it would 
be useless to sow maize or small millets in the cold season. So once 
more he and Bhimana went tp Sri Shembu, but the god declared that 
he himself had no jaivari millet and sent them to his elder brother Sn 
Shek. But neither had Sri Shek any jawari, and he advised Aem to 
go to Hariman, the guardian of the house of Suriya Raja and Chandra 
Raja, the sun and the moon, and to ask hirn for jawan ; for Hanman 
the Mang was the guardian of the Corn Queen. 

After a long journey Anesirar and Bhimana came to the house 
where Hariman guarded the millet and they told him hmv God 
Shembu and Sri Shek had sent them to him for the seed of ^^"t 
millet. Hariman listened to what they had to say, hut declarcd he 
could give the millet only if Suriya Raja and Chandra IT 

and the moon, consented and witnessed the deal. 

Bhimana caused himself to grow very ta l, and he stretched out his 

hand and held up sun and moon n their celestia 

dare you stop us ” said the sun and the niwn in grea a g , 

no time to tarry, ” But Bhimana begged their presence only for one 

moment and s^they went with him to Hariman the Mang 

that jawari-seed slmuld be given to Anesirar Hariman the Mang, 

had no measure, but he scooped up the millet seed uitli his hands, 


. 1 . Cf. Anesraar-s plea to Shembu Pen to show him where the Com Queen was, m a poetical 
Yersion of the same episode, p. 322, 
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ind Sunya Raja and Chandn Raja said they would sec to it that 
Ancsirar returned double the quantity next year ‘ 

When Anesirar returned home with the jawan seed all his people 
rejoiced and he and Ansa Devi started at once serving rmWet with the 
plough and seed drill And as they s>cm along the field, the crop 
sprouted behind them and in their wahe the brown earth tvns co\ ered 
ivath fresh green When the millet came into car, Ancsirar built a 
platform from which to guard the ripening crop against birds and 
monkey’s and there he was sitting when Sri Shembu and his a\afc 
Parvati happened to pass the field on their tvhitc Nandi They saw 
the hea *> ears of the ripening millet and both were filled with desire 
to taste this luscious crop ' ^ Shembu dismounted and approaching 
the field platform asked Anesirar politely for five cars of his millet 
But Ancsirar jcalousof his new crop answered brusquely “This is 
m> millet and no god has any claim on it, I won t guc you even a 
Single e.^r At this Sn Shembu returned to Parvati, and complained 
of Anesirar s rudeness 

But Pan ati grew angry “ You don’t knmv henv to deal with 
the man he said let me go, I assure you Anesirar won’t refuse me 
the millet —•»» ' •»» 

nl-IUI f ^ , 


Seeing her, 

uiesirar got very trightcncd and answered in a timid voice * It js 
only me a poor Gond ’ — ** Mnke laura, bahtnehod* come down 
at once you son of a pig shouted Girjal Parvati liftmg her suck 
and cut me some of your jawan ’ Without a word Ancsirar climbed 
down in fear and trembling and gave her all the millet she wranteel 
And u IS since that time that Mussalmans arc in the world and that 
the Gonds must do their bidding and give them whatever they ask 
Ancsirar reaped his millet, but he did not return the seed gram 
he had borrowed from Hariman Thousands of years passed and at 
Ia«t *- . , 


- vj a isj luiiiiiu men of their debt to Hanman, even today 
whenever there is an eclipse the people of Mang caste go round to the 
house? of ah peasants and ask for jawan in repayment of the old 
debt, ’ 

l TKti epuoJe t *o5i in ict* «1 CQiiSicbo( «ruo«a Mconling (a um« Hanman u oaly tfi« 

Juatian of llw and eoi tan ud oKWn, but aiwding to otfiet, the lawi l>eloB<n W 

lim and Sunya Raja and Qtaod a Ri a funclira Only m n«»aea and (uaranlon 

2, Fof a porlKal rtnion of tht rfXMcb cf p 340. Ttangle De»i figunB* in iKat Teruon at 
Ai« a • w f« u obv,o«1y idaolical anl, A* a D «1 

3 Cm*ii liwan ilisJrtly oaaltd on op,n & c u • atry popular >»aeV. 

4 Two fa«mn e iw«a worj,^ naan oipjalor v h you inollie and ropultio with youf 

. wWl, tha Cooda lmq«a V l~r from A* | pa of U da ,p«al ng wd fo 
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So ended the story of ho\\f tlic Gonds got the great millet, their main 
dry-AS'cathcr crop, and the reader may well wonder that a tale contain- 
ing so many elements c\ndently borrowed from Hindu stories should be 
attributed wth such particular efficaciousness and magical po^ver. But 
we must accept the Gonds’ own valuation of their myths, and there can 
be no doubt that the story of the Com Queen and the coming of the 
great millet is considered VC17 valuable and sacred and is told only on 
rare occasions. Though interwoven Avith numerous elements of Hindu 
mythology it makes it quite clear that the Gonds themselves consider 
the jawari millet as of later introduction than the small millets, and that 
in tribal memory there still looms the time when only rain crops were 
raised. That Ancsirar, the Gond culture hero, received the ja%\'ari seed 
not from the gods, but from Hariman, the Mang, a member of an 
untouchable Marathi caste, may also be of significance. But the dis- 
cussion of this problem must await a later chapter. 

Dry Weather Crops. 

The crops sown in September and October and growm during the 
cool and dry season have attained their present importance only 
with the Gonds’ gradual transition from shifting-cultivation on the light 
soils to the permanent tillage of the heavy soils of the plains and valleys. 
Fields of patar, the coarse, reddish soil on high ground are always left 
fallow during the cool season, and even chelkar, the finer light soil of the 
gentle hill-slopes and of large areas in the plains is more favourable for 
rain crops than for those dependent on dew and a few irregular sho^vers. 

Most of the fields which bore crops in the previous cool season 
remain fallo'w during the rains, and these are ploughed once or 
hvice during the months of Pola and Akurpok. But on some land of 
very rich black soil small millets are grown as a first crop, and, after 
their hai*vest, wheat, cotton or various kinds of pulses are sown. 

The main dry weather crops are white jawari, cotton, wheat and 
pulses, particularly chenna.^ Castor is also grown a good deal, both 
for home consumption as lamp-oil and as a money crop. All Gonds 
realize the advantages of the rotation of crops, and just as in the rains 
they never grow oil-seed in two consecutive years on the same field, so 
they sow in the dry season alternatively jawari and cotton. Whereas 
land cultivated during the rains is generally left fallow in the subsequent 
cold weather, a field wth black cotton soil where pulse has been sown 
as a rabi crop is often sown with rice in the following rains. But only 
men with ample land can afford to change their crops to the best ad- 
vantage ; those who have one or two fields so^v year after year jawari 
interspersed with a few lines of pulses, for jowari is the crop which pro- 
vides their staple food. 


1 . Ciccr arielinum. 
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The <!owng of the cold weather crops is done m much the same 
i\ z.) as that of the nm crops the men guide the plough and the women 
‘‘Ow the «eed through the seed drill There is \ cr^ little broadcasting of 
seeds for neither small millets nor Oil seeds are sosvn as second crops. 

ealth) men hire numerous helpers with bullocks and ploughs and often 
SIX to eight couples each with a plough sou simultaneously on one 
lame field This is possible because some families u ho possess no suitable 
fields raise no, or very small rabi crops themsehes, and hate therefore 
time to accept employment in other men’s sen icc In the rams, on the 
other hand ev eryone is busy on his owai fields, and it is difficult to hire 
labour For sowing white javvan and wheat on heavy soil some people 
use not the ordinary plough and sccd-dnil, but the tipun, a sowing- 
plough tsath three coulters (Fig XXll) Two pairs of bullocks arc 
needed to draw this plough, and the server stands on the coulter board 
and drops the Seed into a large funnel from which three bamboo tubes 
lead off to the coulters Sunilar m construction is the lighter ino^ra a 
sowing plough with two coulters, also used for sowing wheat and white 
jawan Cotton on the other hand is always sown with broad plough 
and seed drill 



Fw XXII Tipun the so^tng plough With three coulters 

<=^-<OTps, most men plant some 
ttirv tr-> plants, as soon as the mairc is reaped, 

M 1 seirflings of trrfjicco grown near their houses, on manur- 

^ on any other crop is bestoived on the 

iprtA^ K, 1^^ plants, they are watered monung and evening and pro- 

sun. 

““ just ripening, must be guard 

Sling the job of field watcher 
, get through the work of two 

. tivaung se^ns For nenv both the ram crop and the 

ry \eathcr crop demand the cultivator’s attention 
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Rice Harvest and Dassera Celebrations. 


The dark moon night between Akurpok and Divali, the month 
corresponding to September-October, is not the occasion for universal 
festivities. But certain deshmukh and members of raja families perform 
on that night a rite called Petre Amas in honour of tlie Departed. Twelve 
married couples eat at the dead of night and in complete silence a sacra- 
mental meal, and it is believed that the sanal, the spirits of the Depart- 
ed, attend the ceremony and partake of their share in the meal.^ This 
rite might be said to initiate a time when more than usual attention is 
paid to the spirits of the dead; the following months are considered 
particularly appropriate for the erection of memorials to the recently 
deceased relatives such as munda posts and flags, and it is perhaps not 
fortuitous that this time coincides with the ripening and harvesting 
of such rain crops as rice, jawari, millet and oil seeds. 

The ritual eating of the new rice may be performed either before 
or after the full moon of Divali, but it must always precede the Dassera 
celebrations, which contrary to Hindu custom are not held on any par- 
ticular calendrical date," Compared to the Nowon of the small mil- 
lets and the vegetables, it is a minor rite, predominantly domestic in 
character. The village devari offers the new rice to Aki Pen and Amval, 
but no first fruits are offered in the rice fields. A few handfuls of new 
rice are reaped without any formality and cooked together wth old 
rice. Any women may do the cooking, but the householder or a man 
of his clan offers the rice inside the kitchen to the Pcrsa Pen and the 


ancestor-spirits,” praying : 

Fourteen grandfathers, twelve 
fathers. 

Harken Departed, who dig for roots! 
Offerings we give you, as we cat the 
new rice. 

Come! wherever you may be on the 
hills. 

Wherever you may be in the grass. 
Wherever you may be under shrubs, 
^Vherever you may be in the bushes. 
Come and eat. 


Chattdajank tadur, Parendajan babiir, 

Saiur notur murmati katstin. 
mik yewi momoi nowoti tintom. 

mirat ivarat guta taga mandkit lore, 

gala taga mandkit tore, 
podela taga mandkit tcre, 
podelat poro mandkit lere, 
wara tint. 


The women then throw food offerings on leaves laid out on the roof 
as at the Nowon ceremonies for the small millets and say: 

Gome god of the kitchen comer, Komta Pen wara 

Come god of the roof, Purli Pen wara 

Seven sisters, goddesses sclar yc{nng Lachmi 

1. A detailed description of this rite shall be given in Book If. 

2. The Dassera celebrations at Marlavai and Kanchanpalli which I attended in \942 were held 
respectively on the 6th and 8lh November, while the full moon of Divali was on the 20lh October. In 
Marlavai the ritual new rice-eatirrg took place on the 26th October. 

3. At this rite not all the members of the phratries and $ub-phratries eat together, but members 
of individual clans often assemble in the house of a prominent clansman. 
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Gram Goddess Cattle Goddess Ana Laehmi Dhana Lachmi, 

Border Goddess House Goddess Sta/a Lachmi Rcla Lachtm, 

All ^desses of good luck icAonf Lachmx 

Come and cat to ^ou sse offer ttarof Imf, mtk siatom 

Wth the ntual eating of the nav nee, the rice harvest begins 
The field owner or a member of his household cuts i little ncc and 
clearing a small patch in the middle of his field offers mth the usual 
ritual sweetened dal to the Larth Mother, prajing for her continued 
favour Men and women and particularly the >oung men .and girls 
reap the golden fields together, cutting the Stalins with sickles two hands 
from the ground and tossing the bundles behind They w ork in a hnc, 
at intervals gathering the bundles together and heaping them on the 
threshing floor {khara) a cow dunged patch inside or close bj the field, 
Tlacre the nee is tViTcshcd with short wooden mallets, both men and 
women squatting to beat out the grain The quantities of ncc grown 
by the ( onds of the hills arc not \crj great and I have never seen bul 
locks being used to tread tt out 

\t about the lime the ncc is harvested, one of the three annual 
rites m honour of the clan deities is celebrated, but nowadays this rite 
described m Chapter VI (p a86), aficcu only the katofa, the Par- 
' gc containing the Persa Pen shnne 

)asscra, it seems originally to have 
For nee stands m a peculiar as 
soaation with the cult of the clan deities, it is ncc that should be offered 
to the Persa Pen and ncc which is used as ntual food during the cck 
brations, ncc was planted by the hero Pahandi Kupar Lmgal,* and 
nee was cooked by the dwrnc ancestors of tbe Goods at ihctr mythical 
home Poropator Dhanegaon, and it is ncc which figures prominently 
m the myth of the river crossing which explains the connection of the 
four brother clans with their totem * 


me players said disclose jts ongmal association wath the eating of the 
new ncc and it is still the occasion for the first use of the oil of the new 
harvest 

The most elaborate Dasscra celebrations are held at the scat of 
^o^d rajas, such as the rajas of Atram clan at Utnur and Kanchan 
bw. t.b^ vt’JA he m teirmeenun vvnfti alnc povition of rajas 

and the feudal system In villages where no raja resides, it is the head 
man who performs the Dassera ntes and the proceedings in Lachu 
Patels house at Marlavai can therefore be regarded as fairly typical 
The Div ah moon was already fast waning when one evening soon 
after sunset, several promment men of the village assembled on Lachu 
1 Cf p 107 
2. Cf p M3 
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Paters veranda. In the street four youths beat single-membrane drums 
outside the door and in a corner of the veranda a brass figure of Lachmi 
in the shape of a lamp-stand had been set up ; leaning against the wall 
closcby tvere arranged swords, plough-shai-es, various other iron agri- 
cultural implements and cart-wheels, decorated with green leaves. 
Lachu Patel scattered vermilion on all tlie implements, anointed them 
with the ne\\’^ oil and set a fat-bellicd marrow, golden and ripe, in front 
of tlic figure of Lachmi, standing it up on ^vooden legs like a toy-pig. 
He then burnt incense, took some neu'^ rice from a bundle and gave a 
few grains into iJie hands of all the men present. They formed a semi- 
circle and praj'cd : 


New oil seed, new rice. 
tVe are eating; 

To yon we ofTor it, may it reach you, . • 
On the Dasscra feast day; 

May my hands and feet remain scxind. 
See that my crops prosper. 


Ptma nung, puna ivanjt, 

womot tintom; 

rnik zvatantorn, mik ycivt, 

Dasscrata puja, 

ma tsokot kai kal ivage mai, 

mak panla palam tsokot sim. 


This prayer addressed to Lachmi the goddess of -wealth and pros- 
perity, requires no interpretation. Two cocks were then tested, and 
Kodapa Kasi — iVIarlavai’s expert in beheading animals — took his sword 
and judging his distance slashed at the marrotv, but failed to cut it in 
two ; it wobbled and fell over. Lachu Patel then cut off the heads of the 
cocks and sprinkled their blood on all weapons and implements; then 
he handed the bleeding carcases to two kinsmen who let the blood drop 
on the hearth-stones and the door-step. This ended the ceremony, but 
for die usual offering of the roast chickcn-livei-s on the ‘ altar.’ A fe%v 
of the men stayed to partake of the chicken and rice, but most went to 
their own houses to ha\'e dinner ^vith their families and eat cakes fried 
in the new oil. 


The Band art Dattcmg. 

When the dry-weather crops have been sown, the small millets, 
maize, and the rice are haivested and of all the rain crop only jawari, 
millet and oil seed still stand on the fields, there comes, about the end of 
Divali, the joyous time of Dandari. And what is to-day but a tem- 
I^orary lull before the cultivators’ energies are absorbed by the guarding 
and weeding of the dry-weather crops must, in die old days when Gonds 
cultivated only rain crops, have been the beginning of a prolonged time 
of leisure. Food is now plentiful, perhaps more, plentiful than at any 
other time of the year, and the sunny and yet cooler weather of late 
October and November brings a feeling of well-being and exuberance 
after all the damp and often stuffy weeks of the rains, with their clouds 
and leaden skies and the shadow of many an illness. All this is now 
over ; on cool nights follow glorious breezy mornings %vith the dew sparkl- 
ing on the millet kalks and blue mist rising from the valleys where vivid 
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greens hi\e mello\vc(l to yellotv nnd gold The grasses high on the 
hUl sides are now a rolling sea of reddish tones, and as the di>s pass 
the solemnly drooping heads of the mdict turn from green to brown and 
from brown to gold 

Ihe exhihntmg effect of these first weeU of the cooler season is 
not lost on the Gonds and for two to three wcehs after Dasscra the 
whofe coimtr)'side is possessed of the gay spirit of dance and song, bands 
of \oung people m their gajcst attire journey from village to village 
with drums and horns, and wherever they go they arc entertained as 
Welcome and honoured guests 'ITtcy arc the Dandan dancers who 
perpetuate year iftcr year the custom mitiaicd by the legendary heroes 
Dundria Raur and Sipiserma Rauf 

The epics of Pardhans and numerous songs lend sanction to the 
Dandan dancme and so much do Dundria Rauy and Sipiserma Rauy 
loom in the background of the whole Dandan festivities, that the myah 
of hoiv tliey inaugurated the custom, though somew hat lengthy, must 
find Its place m this chapter 


In Gudmaiur Pattra lived Raur, 

Food IS not wanting (he said), 
Ueolth w-e haw plenty. 

The gods gaw it, nothing is bdiing 
To us the gods gave it, 

No V t1 e dance gods 
Fecist s e will hold" 

Brothers five the grandfathers 
From their loins fourteen fatlim. 
Them were countless olTspnng 
Ti en throughout the village 
The fru ts of wombs were bom, 

Ti enti-one sons were bom 
Twelve smand children were bom 
In Giidmasur Patera there lived 
The tube of Raur 
Their pnrst was Pen Bupial 
Sinvalaval katora 
H s was the god 
Tl e Raur folk s Pardhan 
Was HirasuVa 

By the gods grace we are free from 


CudmasuT ^ottrate Raur tnanlor 

Tinie komi site 

dftan^ovlat uitfa 

ptn iiitf, fcfl/tfi kanu nU 

mat nettd pfn sita kami itle 

nend tnatel ^efmesar /ifnl 

mcfot puiuxlel 

Tandtopo (emun tutr tadut, 

nr put fhaudii fonl tjxbur 

ioneta u,eli longanltT 

nend pahtndita fir pandla 

ura ^oirfaj atp '* 

fkp-ti pttlraltr paidas aitr 

Paranda jank Kurahr patdai out 

GudmoiUT Paferet Topo 

nahia nagure nontfe manter Rauik 

urk katoral Pen Buptal katoral, 

StUiala’-al latpra 

Ratlar ura mania 

uri. Raurk Po/flri 

Htrasi ta Palan mantor 

Aend pert siCa baiai kami sile 


Now let us hold a dance-fea«t 
Tor notlung is lacking 
Golden para drums let us male, 
Todaj without fail let us make 
Kettle drums of silver, said the Raur 
folk ‘ 

Such days may not come agam 
Today we have gold 
^Ve may lack it tomorrow 
Sudi days may not come agam, 


eitnd marat jtlmasar lendkat 
ffiak balat kami sile 
soneia para tunkai 
nend barabar lunkat 
iuTata turbuli tungmar 

Raurk inter ttal diuot nle 
nend manta sane 
««r, fi/ueke datar 
llfll duios sile, 
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Sucli days as today; 

9'omorro\\’ we may be too poor 
To make new /jara-drums; 

Tomorrow we may liave no gold 
Tomorrow gold we may not have". 
Today tlrcrc is gold, 

Tomorrow tlrere may be none. 

Poor may we become, and dicn have 
no gold.” 

All the Raur folk asked ; 

“\Miat .diall 'we do? 

Now’ what shall we do?” 

“ Whom shall we call?” 

Hirasuka, the Pardhan, we will call, 
The \sisc Pardhan, 

The tliinkcr Pardhan, 

That he may tell us. 

The wise man we will fetch, 
l\Tat he will counsel, 

Tliat let us do. 

Let us go and fetch the Pardhan 
Hirasuka. 

When he is fetched he will give us 
Wise counsel. 

■\N9iat he will tell. 

That we will do.” 

Then they fetched Hirasuka. 

Hirasuka grasped his spear. 

Shouldered his fiddle Hirabai. 

The spear in his hand, 

Hirasuka entered the palace. 

Bowed, touching tire ground: 

“Lord, I salute you.” 

His patron’s wife heard the wise man. 
In a brass-pot she took water, 

Brought it to Hirasuka : 

“ Here, fatlrer Pardhan, take water.” 
In a flat bowl. 

The old Pardhan took the water. 
Brought Hirabai the fiddle. 

And washed the fiddle’s leg. 

Then washed his own feet. 

A mat for sitting on 
She gave him. 

“ Hirasuka, sit down, 

Resfon the mat.” 

Leaf-pipe and tobacco 
Gave his patron. 

Gave Raur to Hirasuka. 

A pipe he then smoked. 

"Grandfather Pardhan, 

W’e Raur have one problem. 

In w’hich I lack knowledge. 


iial nend diwos silc; 
munc gharib asi danir 
para niimtn kiteke ; 
narita sonc ptttwcke daiar. 
nari putweke daiar. 
nend sonc manta, 
nari silc, 

gharib akaf sonc putweke daiar. 

Samdir Raurk inter; 
bahan Uingana, 
ingc bahan iungana? 
bon keiana, 

Hhasukal Patari keimar, 
akalwanti Patari, 
budiwantal Patari; 
maiijc wor xvchanur. 
akal pimar, 
bahan ivehantir 
ahan kcnjkat. 

sont Raurk Hirasuka Pararin Keisi 
iarat. 

Keisi tat paja manje wor wchtap: 
Gohti karal. 
manje bahan wehanur, 
ahan kenjkom. 

Hirasukan keisi later, 
kanial gorka pitor Hirasuka 
Hirabai kikri seiatc kanjtor, 
kaidc kanial gorka pitor, 

Hirasukal andargand deogand loator, 
jaliar tungtor ; 
bapti diwan jahar. 

Akalwanti wona daitar kcnjta, 
kohmandal jarite ycr pita 
Hirasukank tata; 
idc Patari baba ycr yeta. 

Anpurial jari, 

Patari ward yer yetor, 

Hirabai kikrilun tator, 
tana kal nortor 
norsi tanwa kalk nortor 
Korsi sukoiuaisal chapra sita, 
wonk sita. 

Hirasuka uda, 

Sukowaisal chapra taga uda. 

Chuta aki iamuk 
dhani sitor, 

Raur sitor Hirasukan sitor 
Chuta unjcT mantor. 

Patari tado, 

Raurk undi gohti manta, 
putta tan ropo nak kare tnaior 
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Ttic donee pods’ feast s'f "iH hoW* 
Tlte Raur foili lia'C sojd. 

Rut I know not how to proceed 
The Pardlian let us call tl>e> «id, 
‘So that he Bioj adanse w’ 

GrandfailtcT, rardlaon, 

The*« people all soj 
and that \*-ord 

What pc'd tin re i' let' male into 
drtmi' 

To us the (’o»l$ pa\e jt nothins >s 
lotking 

Dumonds and pcaiU we ha\c plenty. 
Golden drums let us make,’ lhc> 
sa\ 

Sils-er Veiil -drums lit us make' thc> 

«>, 

Such d\yv srUy s\ot come apain 
\Mut U •• future hnn^s "e know not 
‘Ihrasuka let u* call.* 

So th»y all lay Now you the 
Cles-er Pardhati you tell us’ 

The deter Pardhw then 'poVe 
“Fetr the dance feast of gods 
Sacred ntea sse must hold 
Quick!), make fisc lueamm of cakes 
Make fisT measures of breads 
took frtr measures of gram— 

The»e shall the Rauf take ssitls them> 
Honied goau wth white fotchcads 
Spurred cneks with flat fomhs 
AD these >-ou shall take 
Then hnnj; fisr pots of hquor 

The Cm of the hsew »sid the weaker 
liquor 

Canyme »ll ih<we go at cmce 
l>ep into the forest of Rayalgonds, 
CK-^ vn-sns I ills and vallev* then go, 
TV« tf»r RaicKmdan thess fcH 
Rjl fni )mi shall worship the gods 
The nte for the tree )oy shall hold. 
Then toil shall sarnfice, 

Sjnined ttxi* with flat combs 
VUVe dem feck grairs 
If'wn'd gnats with while foreheads. 
Make ihetn i*eml’e, 

Thns )'ciu iha’I wonhjp, 

IVhead goats and nit coeks 

Then ff'j i> f (r^ Raichahtlars, 

And at ocm ihaB the crafimsm. 
Cane out the drum iheE*, 


yeljMS^T pfnk iunkom Inter, 
ictr Raurk puluskom inUr, 
nak kare nsoio, 

Petonn kewi tarot, 
truttije aor ueAonur 
Patau tfldo, 
arr Mur Jomdir infer 
fakrmoffl gohfi inirr, 

U (ore sonria para tunkat 

mak pen ssio boffli kasni stfe 

Atrr, ntofi, (ankarlt ghega! manfa, 
fonefa para tunkat infer, 

kurria turbun, funkaf tnter, 

lied <fi lOi siU, 

tth asle mune kare maio, 

Hirasukon keut tarai 

ifrir tontopo akelj.anft 

Patari andt ucAanur 

|ianuant> Petari xnitT, 

yrfmuior penk, 

peril lungmar niandar 

AUt, nyung gaAana gatkong fungraar, 

riyung garfana ru Jaring tungmar, 

tijung goiana ghata tungmar, 

lungt pa;n J?ajfk pimar, 

lahk tiatang rhandrahk bakran«, 

arrfk ii atanj gogjtng thutneralik, 

eog'in? ptmar 

Tantopo matla stjung gagrtng kal 
latmar 

kandiW. JapUf kal, 

/III roninar nrn^f barabar, 
RayaJgondit topo tonmar 
grruffg mefana sandtt ropa sonmar, 
Rttithandan mara rta/ksnar 
lana pcisk fungmar, 
marata fuja fnngmar, 
man^ puya rfoimar, 
artlkh uatang cAumcraliJI: 

X^gung kotutma/, 
ioAk uafang bakrang thandrehk, 
Aakrang /ar/a Jittfinaf, 
nf ga;a puja tungmar, 
halrang natkmaf gognng 
ailmar, 

askt paja ntnd Flaiehandan mara 
nofki faja forone uadir cAcima/. 
faia mure mafa hmof. 
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Then to the village return.” 

(Thus spoke Hirasukaj 
And so was it done). 

Arrived in the village tliey stretched 
Hides across the drums’ faces. 

And the jbara-drums were ready; 

Of Kursi^ wood they made kettle- 
drums, 

But the tone of tliese drums was not 
good 

“ Oiur para are ready and right 
But a failure are our kettle-drums, 
\Vhat shall we do, oh grandfather? 
What shall we do, a failure they are? 
What shall jis’e do, whom shall we ask? 
Oh, Hirasuka Pardhan, 

The kettle-drums don’t ring true, 

In future ages, in grandson’s times. 
How \viH it be?” 

(Then spoke Hirasuka) : 

“The Gond gods are wicked, 

They are uncontrollable, 

Twdve threshing floors of Gond 
gods. 

Thirty thi'eshing floors of Telugu 
gods. 

Thirty-two threshing floors of Maiatha 
gods, 

They can’t be controlled.” 

(Then asked Dundria Raur) : 

“Now what shall I do?” 

Let us tlien defile 
These Akara drums, 

A menstruating woman shall touch 
tirem. 

Then the tone of the kettle-drums 
shall be right; 

And buying new shells from the potter, 
We will span them with hide, and 
Let them be touched by an unclean 
woman. 

On them her shadow shall fall. 

Thus the force that resists svill be 
broken. 

In future ages, among the four tribes. 

This shall be done, and the tone of 
the drums shall be good.” 

A menstruating woman touched them. 
Under her touch the diiuns sounded 
rvell. 

Ready they were, and right they Nvere, 
I. CmcUna arhorctu 


kisi nahin nagure waimar. 

Nate tat paja muster, 

para sadc mata, 

kursi marata turburi tungmar, 

tungt paja sadc maio, 

mawa para sade mata, 

bati turburi sade maio, 

badwitsar tunkat, dada? 

badwitsar tunkat, sade maio, 

aske badwitsar tunkat, bon pusi kiana. 

Hirasuka Patari, 

Uirbuji sade maio, 
muncta yog aiar, pehulpar 
aiar, aiar manje? 

Koya wasi penk phera nadan mantang, 
manje aure maiong, 

Parenda khara koya wasi penk, 

tisa khara T elinga penk 

batis khara kos Maratha penk 

aske aure maiwalir aione. 

o 

Manje bahan kika? 

Manje tan ropo, 

ide akaratun bahii kiana, 

wondilata weilon itusana 

aske sade maiar turburi, 

kuma nagatal puna werni tater, 
wernitun mutsmar, 
tokur ata iveilon itusmar 

tana darmi lagustnar, 
lagust paja tana niyal jara bhang 
anta. 

muncta yogun ropo, nalung 
kumkun ropo, 

id takana; aske zvele sade mala. 

Tokurata weilon loro itusmar 
itust paja wetc sade mala; 

sade mala, asal ata, 
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‘ ^o^v they arc ready, nw let us 
dance, 

There is no danger m dancing” 

So in all the four tnbes 
Alara drums sverc made ready 
Then said the Raur folk 
‘ \Miere shall we take our para drums’ 
^\hc^e dance the dance of greeting’* 
“To Cunreo, to f^dmalpun the 
grandmother, 

To her wll wc go, taking all Raur” 
Then rose the sound of dapna drums. 
And they went to Ridritifpun , 

Arrived they danced the dance of 
greeting 

Tlicn sat fogctlicr in /nendly 
gathering, 

A meal for gods vi-as prepared 
After eating and drinking. 

The smoke of hookahs began to nsc, 
Pipes of bent lea%es were passed 
round 

Cracking they broke betel nots^ 
Coloured smoke curled up 
Then at Padmalpuns place, 

They danced the dance of greeting 
As Acy Nverc leasing the Raur 
receivTd presents, 

Five diamonds, five pearls. 

Five mohun, they rose for the formal 
embrace , 

Then the Dandan bade farewell 
Afterwards whose Dandan came’ 
After Dundna Raul’s going 
\S'ho performed the greeung dance 
At Padmalpun’s place’ 

Seven Panior brothers came, 

Dance drums bringing, the) came, 
“Let us take fara-dnims, and 
Also go to Padmalpun, 

Let us also dance the dance of 
greeting. 

When we have danced and received 
fIo<pitality, then let’s return” 

(Thus spoke the Panior brothers) 

Six Komda Voja brothers 
Came with their dance-drums, 

Came to Padmalpun, 

They too were welcomed. 

After them, who came’ 

From Bamm Barain, 

I tfon k«ta also called ttr ^la 
vills^s II B ifllcTpTclcd aa a sole 


urge marai yend kat mange sade mata, 

jenduke batai tap sile, 

site aike nalung kumkun ropo 

akaja mure mala 

ing^ Ratirk, 

para baga uokal^ 

man kola sisi ii akat, 

Gur^r^o Padmalpun kako 

tanaga tonmaf Raurk itoimar 
Uola paja kanki dapna sarang anta, 
nct^ safer Padmafpisrt nags, 
sonjt man kola siter, 

sita poja ram saba sadur soba, 

deotokura khana ala, 
linmar unmar, ala paja, 
janjari hukana, pelau sule mata, 
uoknal chulana sur tinanla 

supan karar tcorania, 
kala Ida dul iuranta 
Kendu Padmalpun naga, 
man kola tiler, 

Raurk dekom inge 

itptng hirong ti}ung moling, 
sigung mofiurk kaltntn Raurk lajar 
aUt, 

katii paja dondari m ala, 

Ata paja bona danian tcanta, 
Dundrta Rautia soneke 
man kola tiler, 

man Ida Padmalpuri naga tiler ^ 
tamun jeptir Pantur ttanler, 

UT unde akara pm uanler, 
para put Padmalpuri naga, 
morof unde dakt^, 
moral unde man kola nkal, 

fikat am tiakal 

tana man pefkai icakat 

Taman taruir Kotnda Vojahr, 
ura akara uanla, 

uata paja Padmalpun naga u.anter, 
ura unde man ata, 

Ata paja bona uanla^ 

Rend Bammiur Darain, 


the £M daaee pciforaed uKm iKe Daodan dancers twI 
saloUlKiB s4 Ihe hoiti 
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Brothers four brought dance drums, 
And giimcla pot-drums, 

To Padmalpuri they came, 

And also danced the dance of greeting. 
Then (said Padmalpuri) ; 

“Tomorrow as to-day tliere will be 
dances, 

But shall for ever only men dance? 
Shall women not dance in future?” 
Thus said Padmalpuri, the grand- 
mother. 

To whom did she say it? 

“ You Manko, you take the drums 
out, 

You start the dancing, 

In all times to come 

Women too will dance the Dandari.” 

Among the four kin-groups, 

Among the four tribes, 

"Women and men 
Dance now tire Dandari, 

In all tire four tribes 
The dancing goes on. 


iamun nalwir ur unde akara, 
gumeja pisi ivantcr, 
zvata paja Padmalpuri naga wanlcr, 
ura unde man kola ata. 

At a paja 

nend narita ycimasar, 
narita mandatira atar? 
wcilokna aiwcke daiar? 

Padmalpuri kaka inla, 

bon inta? 

Nczid Manko, nime akara sar tenda 

nime Manko tenda, 
mune tuaio diwos askc 
wcilokna dandari pcsiana, 

Nalung sagank, 
nalung kximkun 
welio mansa 
dandari takana 
nalung kumkun ropo 
takana taki. 


This legend recited by Pardhans and more or less tt'ell known to 
every Gond, lends the dancing during the Dandari time the highest 
possible sanction.^ For it tells how the making of dance-drums [akara] 
and tlie visits of troupes of dancers to friendly villages was initiated by 
Dundria Raur, the most prominent ancestor of the five-brother clans, 
and by Manko, who is to-day revered as a deity of the five-brother 
phratry. The legend relates, moreover, that the example of the Raur 
folk was quickly followed by the seven Panior brothers, Koinda Voja 
and his six-brother folk, and ultimately the four-brother-folk from Kel- 
char Bamni. Thus every Gond sees in the Dandari dancing a custom 
cherished already by his mythical ancestors, and considers it not only a 
joyous entertainment, but the fulfilment of a religious obligation. For 
Dundria Raur and his brother Sipiserma Raur, ^vho is not specifically 
mentioned in the above version of the legend, are revered not only by 
the five-brotlrer clans, but by all Gonds as demi-gods and patrons of the 
Dandari dancers, and as such are referred to as Yetmasar Penk, i.e., as 
dance gods. 

There is a .small gumela song telling of Raur’s dancing and first 
encounter with Manko, an episode ^vhich ranks among the favourite 
themes of Gond poeti7. 


“Whose Dandari are these, granny?” Adc bona dandari kakowo? 
“The five brothers’ Dandari, child, Tamun siwira dandari biyewo. 

You remain in the inner room child, Nime bhiratc mancki biyeha. 


1. Il IS not ifie only legend explaining the origin of the Dand.iri celchralions ; .another mylb 
has been recounted in Chapter IV (p. 164) and there exist yet other stories about the first Dandari; 
Dundria Raur and Manko play in many of them important roles. 
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Leave tlie cakes m the fr>mK pan 
The grandmother hid the girl 
Fastened firmly die door 
Great rascals arc the Raur folk, 
ch/Id 

The Akara dance the Rauf began 
Like birds danced the Raur folk» 

With steps hkc the tripping of 
birds 

The play of the danang girls the Rauj 
folk mimicked 

Manko peeped out from the mner 
room, 

With a thorn she made a hole 
Inside Manko started laughing 
Starded, Baup listened 
Give me fire girl 
Taken aback Manko heard him. 
How should she give him fire? 

In her hollowed hand she took 
burning coal 

Out came the girl Manko, 
Marvelling stood Raiip, 

Took out a small scarf, 

Tied up the burning coal 


fafateng garkang titaten matn 
Pattu Topo soTUsar kako 
Vmsi tail doha lain Aako 
fkera papjaltt Raurke biye 

Akara tar ptana Raur, 

Papeina farial atere, Raujk 
uu ina jtonaf atere, Jlaurk 

Pagan khej lenda latere Raurk 

fifiifiitat sufs lata Manko, 

hachkure ghadt tungana Manko 
ropodaU kaua lata nende Manko 
Piehna kenja lalore Raur 
Mak tarmi time kt hat 
Nekna kenja lata Manko 
bahan tarmi ttare bai 
horopne ghokang ptar Manko, 

hat peshta lata bat Manko 
nekna tura lotor Rauf, 
tapuTt tela u.odana Raur 
tarmi gaU kta latere Raur 


I have already quoted the prayer addressed to Dundna Raur and 
Sipiserma Raur on the occasion of the Alcan rites (p 349) Then the 
Akara drums are taken out and from that day on they may be played 
every night until the end of the Dandan time Tlie possession of Aliini 
drums IS a hereditary pnvilegc, and though anyone may play them 
only men with a hereditary nght may own either gumela or para 

dnime TT.« »*- - » • 


for ' 

hos • , 

and this is otten a fairly expensive task, however, this rule is not very 
stncily observed, and if the owners of drums are poor, the headmen and 
other afH - ’ 

Dandan t 
though n( 
drums witr ‘ ^ 
or suffennf 

turbuh as uiums carved by the Raur folk themselves from the wood of 
trees, and later werni, earthen drum shells as bought by them from a 
potter Para are small double membrane drums, shghtly thicken 
mg m the middle, and are played with the fingers of both hands the 
player sitting cross legged and resting the drum against one knee Tur- 
buU also known as ivete, arc saucer shaped, smgle membrane drums 
made of wood, burnt clay or iron, usually not more than, ten inches in 
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diameter; tliey are beaten with two slender splinters of bamboo. 
Although in tlic legend wooden hirbuli are mentioned, no\vadays Gonds 
use the earthen t}^e, purchasing the clay bowl known as werni, from 
local potters, oi* similarly shaped iron shells made by a blacksmith. 



A remarkable feature of the legend is the means \vhereby turbuli 
drums, at fh'st unsuccessful, Avere righted by the touch of a menstruating 
woman; and this is chiefly remarkable because menstruating -n'ornen 
generally defile ritual objects and are debarred from participation in 
any ceremonial activity; the idea being perhaps to neutralize one evil 
by another. Up to this day the Gonds follow the advice which Hirasuka, 
the wise Pardhan, gave to the Raur folk, and every new luet^ drum is 
touched by a menstruating ^voman. Drums of an altogether different 
type are the gumela, mentioned in tire legend as brought by the four- 
brother folic from Bamni, but not used by any other Dandari dancers. 
Gumela are bulbous bottle-di-ums of burnt clay udth a single membrane 
spanning the open base. The membrane is beaten rvith the palm of 
the right hand, while the left hand alternatively opens and closes the 
narrow-necked opening. They are always played in pairs and as an 
accompaniment of dance songs and have an extremely soft tone (Fig. 78) . 
Tradition tells that originally gumela rvere only owned by men of four- 
brother clans and later by their soira, men of seven-brother clans, but 
nowadays these distinctions are no longer in force and gumela are to be 
found ■with men of any phratry. But I know of no man ’\vho owns both 
para and gumela ; \dth each para and each pair of gumela are associat- 
ed one or two tye/c-drums. 

Any time between the Akari rite and the beginning of the Dandari 
time new drums may be made, and as soon as the Akari day is past any 
member of a family with the traditional rite of keeping para, who w'ants 
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Tjc NXIV Para drum 


10 tmkc a nc« drum searches for •> suitable Auni nee,* nntl if no 
tree IS to be found, for n v(ngun tree for only the fine gramctl \s oods 
of these ti%o trees arc considered suitable He then m\U« n ftns friends, 
tnd particularly amonclacrmsvood caning to assist him in the fcUmgi 
and taking a chicken, some gram, fried cakes and bread, goes \Nith them 
to the forest There the chosen tree is once more scrutinitcd, for not 
v\cry kurn or vengun tree \mU do, u should Ivwc a hoUoss ronrung 
from the base uptsards, nnd it is the section containing this holloss 
which IS us«l for the drum shell When they hi\c decided on the 
tree, the ground m front is cleared arnl the prospcctis c drum owner puts 
some grains of mcense on glowing s%ood and wa\cs it dose to the trunk, 
invoking the help of the dance gods 

Agnisi Bagmsj five brothen Aftust Dagrnsi tamun suitr petth 

Sipisprmi Rauf, Dundna Rant Sipuffma Raur,DuKdTia Jlaur, 

LtoV’ to you we olTcr, Akara god* sura' nuk nnlom Aiara penk, 

Dancjt fetWAW.-! 

Give us luck and good fortune, mak tsokot arkat barlat mak yts 

May our children be well, 6araz mak mart rniaf isakot. 

Give us good fortune maniana, mat bartal nana 

He takes some red powder and dravvs a vertical line and then 
as many blobs on the trunk as his clan has nen , he distributes rice or 
I CncI na it \<a,a 
2 Pmitarpu Afsrtu^ un 
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millet among those ^resent; standing before the tree all pray: 

Dundria Raur^ Yctmasar Penk, Dundria Raur, Tetmasar Penk, 

Your rite we perform, nik puja dosaniom. 

Grant us your favour. vmk tsohot pahti man. 

The chicken is then put through the grain-eating test ; its head is 
severed \vith a knife and placed before the tree, %vhile tire otvner holds 
the carcase against the trunk so tliat the blood makes a large red patch 
on the bark. The chicken-liver is roasted and is offered before 
tlie tree together with some millet bread; the prospective drum- 
owner then tlirows a few grains of millet and dal up into the branches. 
After canying smouldering incense round the tree, he embraces it, 
pressing first his right and then his left shoulder against tlie ti'unk, then 
he folds his hands again in reverence and says : “ Ram, Ram.’’ The 
embracing of the tree is repeated by the two men who will actually 
fell it. One of them takes up his axe and gives the first bloAv on the 
patch reddened by blood and vennilion, and with that and each sub- 
sequent stroke of the axe he pronounces a wish, such as ‘ may we remain 
in good health!’ ‘ may my fields prosper!’ ‘may my cattle multiply!’ 
and so on for the first six or seven strokes. 

When tlie tree falls, a section is cut from the trunk and carried 
to the village, 'where any e.xperienced craftsman car\'es the shell. When 
this is ready, membranes of shaved and dried goat’s hide or the skin 
of any wid animal are stretched over the drum-ends and held taut by 
criss-cross leather thongs of cow and goat hide. 

When purchasing gumeJa or wete from a potter, die buyer gives 
the potter a chicken, some grain and nowadays often also cash. No 
ceremony is performed before the drum is ready, that is before the goat 
skin membranes have been attached by iron hoops and leather thonging, 
but the playing of the new gujnela, like that of para and wete, must be 
preceded by a sacrifice in honour of Dundria Raur, the patrons of dance 
and song and at this time the gumela and wete must be touched by a 
menstruating woman. 

In preparation of this rite the new Akara drums are touched 
informally by a woman in her period, and are laid together 
with all other drums and dance-sticks {-which the owner may happen to 
possess) on a ivhite clodi spread out on the place used for dancing. The 
drums are screened by a clotli stretched round three or four stakes, and 
behind this screen tlie oivner conducts the rites. He brings a chicken, 
some cooked food and the usual requisites for offerings. He first sprinkles 
the drum mth water and then witli vermilion and poivdered turmeric ; 
if a new para has been made he drops a little vennilion pow'der into 
the small hole in its shell. Then those present stand up in a semi-circle, 
grain is distributed and all once more invoke Dundria Raur, Sipiserma 
Raur and all the dance gods, praying that the drums may sound well 
and no harm may befall the dancers, 
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Fir W\ Cumela dfun utih a flask shaped bodf oj potter’s tlay 
and a membtane of goats htde 


Then ihc wmer, /unctjwwng as pnes! sacnfices the chicken ind 
sprinkles the blood on the drums The liver is roasted and ofTered to- 
gether with some cooked gram Then four or five >oung boj'S are 
asked to sit dovvn msidc the screen nnd the owner serves the sacrifiaal 
food on leaf plates ^\hen they have finished eating, a hole is dug 
m front of the drums and there the chicken’s head with all the remains 
of the food and offerings arc buried and a wooden peg is driven into 
the hole Lastly the drums are taken up and the screen removed The 
owner places his right heel on the place where the peg rests m the earth 
and swings round on his heel in an anti-clockwise direction- This is 
repeated b^ all the prospcctiv c dancers present, and is behev ed to endow 
them with swiftness and vigour in dancmg 

^Vhen all have gone through this performance, the drums are beat 
en for the first time and the bo>s dance symbohcjly a few steps The 
drums are then taken to the owner’s house whence they are fetched 
whenever the young folk of the Milage feel like dancing 
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Besides tlic two deified ancestors now" so closely connected tvith the 
Dandari dancing, there arc several other dance gods wdio receive oc- 
casional worship. Yetmasar Pen is the god of the dance par excellence; 
by some he is considered a male god playing a big cylindrical drum 
such as is taken on dancing excursions and played on the way and when 
entering the tullage, but not to accompany singing and dancing. Yet- 
masar Pen is attended by Agrusi and Bagrusi, two gods said to wear 
huge head-dresses of peacock feathers, such as are -worn by the gusari, the 
masked Gond dancers, who accompany all dance expeditions. 

According to a wdde-spread belief, the Dandari gods watch jealously 
over the performance of the traditional rites and dances in tlieir honour, 
and if the owmer of a set of Akara diaims fails rvith the offerings before 
embarking on the annual dancing, these gods are likely to appear in his 
dreams and remind him of his duty. If he makes excuses, pointing to 
his poverty or lack of supplies, they set the thatch of his house alight, 
which though invisible from outside bums furiously in the interior until 
he promises to start dancing and to proffer the usual gifts ; then the fire 
disappears without leaA’ing a trace. 

This belief in the enchanted fire wdiich the Dandari gods produce 
^vhen their cult is neglected is perhaps linked ^vith the tradition, not 
contained in the above version of the legend, tvhich tells hotv the Raur 
folk, who originally owmed neither dance-masks nor head-dresses, -went 
to Birnandi Gum in Naukanpatar Dip and received from him beautiful 
head-dresses {kalkituro) that looked like flaming fire. Nowadays these 
fiery head-dresses arc hats ^vith waving and glittering peacock-plumes. 

After this diversion into the realm of legend, w"e must return to the 
present and observe the sequence of events from the opening rite of the 
Dandari time to its ceremonial close, Avhen drums and head-dresses are 
stowed a'way till next year’s dancing season. 

The opening rite, called Bogi, is usually performed about the time 
of the Divali dark moon, but not by all villages on the same day. Howuver 
long it is delayed, Divali may not be celebrated until it has taken place, 
and it is no unusual occurrence for both rites to be celebrated several 
days after the end of the Divali month. Bogi day is moreover the custo- 
mary time for offering the first-fruits of the great millet to Hm-a Pen. 

YTien I sa^v the Bogi rite in Marlavai it w"as done on the day after- 
the Divali new moon. It nsus in the morning, and no one in the village 
was allowed to eat until the rite had been completed. There %vere 
tw"o sets of Akara dmms in Marlavai, botlr consisting of one para and tw'o 
earthen turbuli. One set belonged to Kanaka Kodu, the devari, and 
the other to Soyam Mam. Kodu’s drums were taken out from his 
house and several young men, including his brother Hanu, painted the 
membranes tvith crude designs in white and red : they marked the para 
faces wdth a cross in red, dra^ving a circle in the centre of each quarter. 
Similar w'as the design on the turbuli and even the big single membrane 
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drums {dapna) whtdi are used throughout the >ear ^scrc decorated 
vath dra\smss, their large membranes offered more scope to the artist, 
uho after crossing them into four quarters filled each t\nth irregular 
constellations of circles and rough figures of animals. The pamtmg 
completed all the drums and one feather head drea, together with the 
dance sticks, Merc grouped m the centre of the mandop before 
Kodus house, uhich had been the scene of the Persa Pen ntes and 
sshich was to serve during Dandan time as the — rather narrow — place 
for most dances. Kodu the owner of the Akara drums, brought a brass 
dish containing cooked new ricc, leases of the standing millet and spngs 
of the «easons bean crop as well as inccosc and other ntual necessi- 
ties He sprinkled water on the drums and burnt incense, then he 
laid out the leaves m a line before the drums and holding some cooked 
nee m his hand prated silently 

Spivniu Raur Dundna Raur StpufJtna Rnut, Dunina Raur, 

On Boji da\ vic give ^ou a bogita dtpof mk mamot 

Tood frfTcnne ma> vou accept it mj.ei mtom, m/- 

Then he scattered the ncc on the leaves and made a reverence 
before the drums The >oung men present saluted the drums m turn. 
Alone Kodu in his capacity of devan, made the round of the village 
deities scattering food offerings before the Aki Pen the Village Mother 
and the stone of Podi Auw-al, repeating everywhere more or less the 
same prater in the name of the appropriate deity 

Ulien hr returned to the mojidop the young men took up the drums, 
each m turn put his heel on the peg m ^e centre of the dance place 
and spun round on it, then they b^an to beat the dapna drums, while 
Kodu and two boys played on para and turbuh m the veranda of his 
house A small number of young men and boys began to dance the 
stick dance, but it was nearly midday, all were hungry and the 
performance was only just long enough to serve as a symbolic begirmuig 
of the Dandan scasoiL 

Simultaneously Soyam Mani, the second owner of Akara drums 
in Marlavai, performed the same nte m his ovvn courtyard 

Later m the day cadi householder cut fi\ c jaw an cars from his 
field and gav c them to Kodu, as devan of the village Kodu took them 
to the mahua tree, where both Chenchi Bhimana and the Hura Per 
have their sacred stones. Hura means javvan car, but the Hum Pen n 
more frequently referred to as Natna Persa Pen the * great god of the 
village, or Persa Bhimana In front of a small crowd the devan placed 
me millet ears before the sacred stones, sacnficed a chicken and invoked 
Hura Pen 

Ivevk car* ^ve give you 
'Ne eat them 
Give uv gMsl {oituTie 


Tuiitt hura ntk sintom 

mamof finrom 

Inal; tsolof barkat sim 
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Kodu then relumed the cai-s to the villagers who cooked them in 
their houses and ofTcred the grain at the pen komta ; but his mm he 
roasted on an open lire, offering some to the god under the mahua 
tree and eating the rest together with the few men present at the rite. 

In the late evening of that day, the people of Marla\'ai celebrated 
Divali. This was definitely a domestic affair, each family acting 
independently, and the rites closely resembled the second phase of, the 
Pola ceremony. For as at Pola, the plough-bullocks stood in the centre of 
the ritual. There ^^'as no common act of ^\•orship. but the women of 
cvciy household lit all iron lamps and made small oil lamps of stiff rice- 
dough which they placed on either side of the house-doors and on 
the edges of the verandas. All along the village-streets lights flickered 
as the men of each household brought tlieir bullocks, many decorated 
with coloured fringes and tassels, from the cattle sheds. 
Patterns of flour were draNvn in the courtyard on 
which the bullocks, pair by pair, were made to stand. 
The ^\'ifc of the house brought a brass plate with a 
light and some uncooked rice, craved the light before 
the bullocks and sprinkled them tvith rice. Then she 
greeted them by touching the ground with knees and 
forehead, and fed them with cooked grain from a 
winnoudng fan. The day closed ^\•ith a family meal 
of special food: dal-cdkcs fried in oil, rrhsat-cakes 
filled with sugar and the other delicacies, ^\•hich arc 
a distinctive feature of most domestic celebrations and 
all those feasts which arc evidently of Hindu origin. 
For the choice food at true Gond feasts consists of 
meat and not of sweetened and fried cakes. 

Marlavai had not long to wait before it was 
caught in the flood-tide of Dandari. On the 
evening after Bogi day, when the cattle had returned 
home and dusk had settled over the fields of high, 
rustling millet, the long drawn out blast of a horn 
rang across the valley. “Dandari are coming!” 
shouted the boys excitedly. Villagers returning from 
the fields soon brought the news that a large band of 
dancers from Busimetta, a village standing in manifold 
marriage relations unth Marlavai, was resting by the 
stream and waiting for night to fall before making a 
formal entiy into the village. 

Hurriedly preparations for the \’isitors’ reception 
Avere made, and the rasping of mill-stones soon told 
^ women had settled do■^^'n to their task of grind- 

stichas^is Hi grain for a large meal. The Marlavai drums were 
at Divali. taken out in readiness and hung up in the mandop. 

2« 
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When It was quite dark the horn boomed again and now it ^va 
/ollowed by the hard roll of drums, growing louder and coming steadily 
nearer In the fields below the Milage two flickering lights wound 
through the millet , soon they were at the entrance to the village where 
groups of thrilled children stood watching agamst the fence As the 
procession came up the narrow lane to the dance place the Marlavai 
drums roared a welcome At a great pace and m single file came the 
Dandari dancer« first torch bearers and musicians, three >oung boys 
i\ ith dapna drums slung o\ er their shoulders, another w ith a kettle drum 
hung on a strap round his neck, and a Pardhan trumpeting on a huge 
metal horn then came the dancers with jmglmg anklets and sparWmg 
silver ornaments the small boys dressed up as girls with blanket hoods 
covering their san tied skirt like, bodices' and scarves knotted under the 
chin and after them the young menweanng dhoh, shirts and coats and 
lots of glittering jewellery Two ^-oimg men earned gumela drums, and 
earthen turbuh hung on the shoulders, but these were not played during 
the formal entry The few older men who had accompanied the Dan* 
dan dancers came last, walking staff m hand, but there were no women 
among the visitors 



^10 X\VII Dvpna drum 


As the procession closed m on the mandop before Kanaka Kodu’s 
ouse, the wung men of Marlav'ai intensified their welcome, beating 
Visiting drummers ranged themselves 
^ide the shelter, and both sets of drums thundered simultaneously as 
tne last of the long line of Dandari guests filed im 

•ftl« D.n4«, r--. . 

f wefcr la thu la^vvMt bod 


CohJ j lb and 
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When all had arrived, the drumming died a^vay, and the Busimetta 
men hung their kettle drum on one of the inandop posts in token of 
their \’isit. A foot-stool and a pot of water tvcrc brought outside the 
mandop and tlic \\d\'cs of Soyam Chitru and Kanaka Kodu, the two 
drum OAvners of Marlavai. stood ready to wash the visitors’ feet. 
With great cei'cmony the prominent young men of Marlavai, Sonu, 
the patcFs son. Kanaka Kodu’s younger brother and a few othei-s, 
functioned as ushei-s: taking the guests by either hand t^vo ushers 
led them one by one to the \\t>men and, after Avater had been 
poured over their feet and solemn salutations exchanged between 
svomen and guests, the ushers again took the guests by the hands and 
led them to their seats on cots, blankets and mats \vhich had all been 
arranged round the dance-place. Some of the ushers picked up the 
smallest guests and carried them in their blanket hoods to their places. 
The %vhoIe ceremony ^v’as conducted with the gieatest decorum and 
obscr\'ance of etiquette. It was, ho^vever, only the Dandari dancei-s 
tvho were led to their scats in this way, the accompanying drummers 
had their feet washed, but found their oum places. 

When all \verc seated tliere was a moment of silence, as the hosts 
distributed leaves and tobacco. Pieces of smouldering ^vood ^^'ere handed 
round and soon the red gIo^v'■ of leaf-pipes shone from the ro^vs of guests. 
At that moment, the Kanaka men, Kodu, his brother Hanu, the kafora 
Lachu and Ramu, Lachu Patel’s son-in-law, came from Kodu’s house 
and together walked up to the Dandari guests ; with folded hands they 
greeted them ^\^th the traditional greeting: 


Ram, Ram arc you all well 

Arc all your sons and daughters well? 

And the guests replied iiniso7io: 

Ram Ram, \vc are all %vell; 
our sons and daughters are well. 


Ram, Ram, samdir tsokot mantit, 
mart vtiar tsokot viantit? 


Ram, Ram samdir tsokot 
' mantorn, mart miar tsokot viantcr. 


.Again the hosts asked: 

Mother and father are they all well? Baye baba! tsokot mantit? 
And once more the guests answered : 

We all, sons and daughters, father Momot samdir mari miar 

and mother are well. babal bayc tsokot vtantom. 


Only after this formal greeting did guests and hosts mingle to chat 
and gossip, the men of Marlat'ai sitting here and there beside their 
friends and relations from Busimetta. There were no women to be seen, 
for they were busy grinding grain and preparing the feast. But children 
sat about under the eaves of houses and on Kodu’s veranda, tvhile the 
smallest clung to their fathers sitting in the crowd. 



40^ THE RAJ OOND3 

The n\0 young men with the gnmela and a feu good singtn had 
arranged themsehes on a special mat covered uath bhnV,ets, dose to a 
big fire and they now tightened their drum m*mbrancs by the warmth 
of the flames At the first notes of the soft toned drums, the dancers 
took up their dance sticks, well turned batons of katur wood, some of 
which had bra's embossed handles, they formed a circle under 


slo\v steps the dancers began moving antt clockwise, all the time facing 
inwards and crossing the feet over as they travelled sidevvay’s, clicking 
slicks first their own sticks together, then wath the right neighbour, th“n 
together, then with the left neighbour Thus began the greeting dance, 
called the man kola or iat kola because it opens and ends any visit of 
Dandan dancers After the circle had come back to its original position, 
the girls in the dance called />on (chicken), stood still and the young 
men m the dance called mau (sambar), stepped m front of them and 
clicking sticks m passmg moved on one place , this was repeated until the 
round of the circle was made Then all danctn bent low, and with 
sticks touching the ground advanced with small s’Cps eastwards, as it is 
said, in the name of the gods then turning they went westwards, then 
northwards, then southwards, having greeted the gods of all directions 
they reformed their circle and laying the sticks at ihcir feet clappetl 
their hands m time to the song 



Fic XWIH pmce ttftts aith brass kandfet 
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To this the musicians sang in soft voices one of the melodious songs 
called guvicla after the two pottery drums beaten in accompaniment. 
They are part-songs, one group starting the verse and the second taking 
it up at the end of the phrase and singing it to the end of the line : 


Dcna, dcnoj dedcna, dcna dada, 

^Vhat days are coming, my brother? 
Great Bhawe is coming, my brother, 
Thereafter what day is coming, 
brother? 

Bur Bhawe is coming, my brother. 
Thereafter what day is coming, my 
brother? 

Akari day, once a year, oh brother, 
The ' five brothers, the grandfathers, 
my brother. 

Let us start the dance-feast, my 
brother. 

From fathers and grandfathers’ time 
hails tlie custom, brotlier. 

The custom w,as started by them, my 
brother. 

They began the dance-feast, brother. 
Horned goats svere killed and offered. 
Sweetened dal was offered, my 
brother. 

Dcna, dcna, dcna, dedcna, dcna. 
■Where shall we hold the dance-feast, 
my brother? 

■Who will give us tire right 
advice, my brother? 

It is Sri Shembu alone, my brother. 
To him let us go, my brother. 

The five brothers, the forefathers, 
my brodrer. 

They went to god Shembu, my 
brother. 

Ram, Ram, oh Shembu! 

Why and whence have you come? 
IVTcre shall rve hold the dance-feast? 
I cannot tell you, oh son, 

But Vias Guru has a daughter, 

She is Bai Phulala, my brother. 

Put the question to her. 

Let us go, brother, let us go, my 
brother ! 

Ram, Ram, sister. 

^^^ly and whence have you come, ray 
brodiers? 

\STrere shall we hold the dance-feast, 
my sister? 

There arc my grandfathers, my 
brotliers, 


Dcna, dcna, dedcna, dcna dada, 
bade dinam waiana nawi dada? 

Mar Bfiaive dinam nawi dada, 
tan paja bade dinam dada? 

Bur Bhawe dinam nawi dada. 

Tan paja bade dinam dada? 

Sal rncta Akari dinam dada. 

Tamun Siivir tadur nawi dada, 

Yetma marat tendkat nawi dada. 

Tad babona wakhutna nishan dada. 

Nishan jhorc manuta naivi dada. 

Yetma tenda latere nawi dada. 

Kolik watang bakrana bhojun ata, 
Dari bhcUta bhojun nawi dada. 

Dena dcna dcna dedcna dcna. 

Yetma bagate marat wokat nawi dada? 

Makun budhitc bore wehana niwa 
dada? 

Sri Shcmbhol nndc mantor niwa dada. 
Wonaga marat bhala dakat niwa dada. 
Tamun siwir bhala tadur niwa dada. 

Shemba naga sonda latere niwa dada. 

Rome, Rome, Shembu te Shembu. 
Beke bahan mirat ivatit? 

Yetma bagate momot wokom? ' 

Na nawe wchawan aio beta, 

Vias Gtiruna adc miar, 

Bai Phulala ade andi nawi dada. 

Tone pusitc mirat kimt. 

Dct dada te bhala det ra nawi dada, 

Ramc bai te bhala Ramc. 

Beke bhan mirat watit nawi dada? 

Yetma baga mamot wokom nawi bai? 

Plazcor tadur re bhala mantcr nawi 
koko. 
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Al Sinur Paten tliey li*e, my l>rothcn 
Ram, Ram 'istcr, Ram, Ram " 

Die turned and "em hranc. 
There dicy tlrc>.«'d them^rl^rs up, oli 
brodters 

Like chmnfa flowers appeared ihc 
Rods, 

Like die jeflow flowriA of boUle 
pourdi , 

like mi<?n flowitj appeared the gnds 
Silken turbans they urd rn thfir heads 
\iid dnsed in luw blue gannenu 
Ltl us Ro friend' 

The -ound of kettledrums nw* 

Ilfw did ilie So'J’ 'tt out’ 

The thunder of di«L drums roSVd 
Til! sound of ketile-drum.s rose 
Now we are going, ««ter' 

Go Viithout fear! 

lln cods «.l out on their journey, 

L Tossed vht \«Tder of their ms-n 
mIUr* 

^nd eniircd tic land of their uncle's 
village t 


Anar FalcJa hkala anji re nnni lolo. 
Hanie hat te bhain Heme n<ni bm. 
Pcfiotr mnrfa ir uora fata t\aj~l dada; 
Fenoke lauri U tAafd msiar nc^f 
dndii, 

Tiarifo pnntfli '"a fmokr na if 
dadit, 

JofvU »«« frno/c rajt dada; 

Mu(fi pungtk ira ffnokf nout dade 
Talanr rintdilk unrfr uarton^. 

AcIb ]hag/i”g bhaia Arranjf naxidadt- 
Del gauale bhrla del naai dada. 
Ffha’id^al bfiafa lunimna fhakt a(& 
Ba^ari peroie jauri ualang> 

Kanki rfapTionf lamn^ aiang. 
Ekhardpat bara tufumna iholi eta 
Dantom bai te bkala daalotn naxi bat, 
Petai/h te witral sonj 
Fenake sonda It bar* latang, 

Tanua ssiat sut\ ks(a, 

Aktir ituat nenga lata penal/ 


At this point the musicians broVe o(T the song.vhich according to a 
long established tradition must be sung first at ever) s'lsU of Dandari 
dancers, and after a moment’s pause began a simple hitle gumfh song 
SMih a sweet, melodious tune* 


^Vltll the gods ssc journey round 
B> your grace we don dancc-drc‘'. 
Stooping for you ssc dance, 
jingling Jingling by the god’* grace, 
by your grate v»i. don dance drrv'. 
Stooping for you we dance, 

Gods of the clans wc worship. 

It 01 papa /ala,* 

Larih Roddevs wc worship, 

R 01 papa lafa 
Great god we worship 
R 01 papa fafa 
Bliijnaua v>f worshsp, 

R 01 papa hla 


D*h tetuti, daara lelun, 
rolt(uit.iin liauro mot, 
multa mtun malpa 
tail (olodam dtu galodam, 

Ai{| Rit un UoMra niiu^ 
mutia nitun malpa, 
laga deiaru rnbtdira 
uoi papa laia, 

Bhumt dtteran mutdire, 
a.a\ papa fafo, 

Fedda dean mbtJira, 
uot fapa lola, 
fi/iima dean tnukdna 
R(ii pafa tola 

^ No translation or even the original text without music can give 
an idea of the extraordinary charm of these haunting tunes, their in* 
numerabie vanations on a simple theme and the delightful transitions 
from one musical phrase to the other which retain an element of surprise 


1 Tlie .iitMcjutDi V«„„ *,4 ^ J«etU iJ« S, 

tintle • tiouie in Sitiuf J’stat*. s.1 icii foiWcJ medy Ik* * 
Welcomiiij iK» jumU /rant Bumwtf* 

2 \ **kicK It mkJ to li*»* no du* 

S*co tDtny Itlusu uotcR 


p»w>s of ih* Dtndkii D»sm »S iVu 

rnt oktMTtJ by lk« Mailam pe<>pl* In 

u Vcsttal toowla tents secltiBS > 
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however often one may hear them. To convey by the written word 
the character of gumela songs is as impossible as it would be to describe 
a Bellini aria or tlie breath-taking fireworks of one of Rossini’s finales 
by printing the fe’W'^ pointless lines of the underlying text. Giimela songs 
too must be heard to be enjoyed, for very many of the texts have little 
poetic merit ; many consist of endless repetitions of a couple of phrases, 
in which each new Averse brings only tlie change of one or two words. 
The song on the produce of a vegetable-garden (quoted on p. 36,2) is 
typical of many gumela, which enumerate at great length the gods 
worshipped, the crops on a man’s field, or even more often the various 
ornaments ^vom by a beautiful girl. Slightly less stereotyped are those 
which picture in a fe^\’• lines the meeting of a boy and a girl, sometimes 
romantic and sometimes ironic, but seldom betra}ang any great serious- 
ness or depth of feeling. 

The gumela which the Busimetta men chose for the next dance 


was of this class : 

Boy; Oh, wasp-waisted 

Tikurwisi narida 

Who are you girl? 

badu baira? 

Girl; A champa flower 

Tsempo pungara 

Is Lachu Bai. 

Lachu baira. 

^Vaist like a gumela, my boy ; 

nan gumela, papa; 

A champa flower 

tsempo pungara 

Is Lachu Bai. 

Lachu baira. 

Boy : Let us go to tlie bazaar, oh girl. 

Marat haium dakat bai. 

Girl ; To the bazaar I am ready to 

nana halum dakane. 

go- 

Boy; Let me go and buy you a sari. 

maraf dikn tatkaf ki bau 


With the change of song the dancers took up the samdi kola ; like 
the sar kola it started \vith a circle formation in which the dancers stood 
alternately one ' girl,’ one boy ; with slo^v side-steps and a swinging of 
sticks from side to side they clicked — together, right neighbour, together 
left neighbour — ^the circle travelling anti-clockwise. After sixty-two beats 
the ‘ girls ’ stepped in, forming an iimer circle, each facing a boy. Then 
twice stepping forwards and backwards, clicking sticks with their part- 
ners, the ‘gh'ls’ passed obliquely out and the boys obliquely in, turned and 
faced then* new partners ,* then once more set backwards and fonvards ; 
the ‘ girls ’ and boys thus forming alternately outside and inside circles. 

Spritely and gaily the Busimetta people danced the samdi kola in 
the flickering flamelight of many small fires, when suddenly from the 
darkness of the village street slithered three fantastic figures. "With huge 
exaggerated steps, crouching as tliey ^valkcd with clubs over their shoul- 
ders, they crept up to the dancers and without a word of greeting or 
recognition they circled once, twice, three times round; sombre and 
sinister figures on the outskirts of the fire-lit crowd. Huge crowns of pea- 
cock-feathers lent them superhuman height, stiff goat -skin cloaks a super- 
natural air; bushy beards and moustaches concealed their features 



lilt R.\J COM » 


llicir CVK ringed nith iiliite paint glittered in the fiieligllt nml llicir 
bodies naked but lor narrenv or-mgc coloured %sac pimlecl 


distant valley They were the tjMrart of Busimetta, nnd their sirmgc 
attire perpetuated the tradition of the Raur folk who obtained the 
first fiery head dresses from Bimanth Guru Dumina Raur is often 
referred to as the guru or patron of the gusari, and no Dandarj expedition 
would be complete without the uldiUoml fun and excitement caused 
by these masked dancers who have licence for all manner of horseplay 
and unbridled foolery 

On. a sudden cry the giunn abandoned stealth they threw uplhtir 
arms jerked themselves upr^ht so that the strings of small bells at 
their wrists and elbows and ankles and the great bells strum, on holsters 
round their shoulders and waist, till now so carefully mufllcd, clamoured 
ceaselessly The dancers scattered before them as they rushed into the 
centre of the dance place shouting asildly and jumping up and down 
while the crowd roared with laughter The music stopped ^nd the 
giuari went about among the crowd, boisterously threatening young 
boys with their clubs poking old men m the ribs grimacing at children 
who turned away half frightened snatching lighted pipes from the 
smokers mouths and ill the while cracking ribald jokes that provoked 
roars of laughter 

After a little they allowed rather reluctantly, the ushers to lead 
them to have their feet washed ind this simple ceremony occasioned 
more buffoonery Then they were given places of honour m the ver- 
anda of Kodus house, tobacco and leaf pipes were served to them, thca 
followed the ceremonial greeting with man> a Ram Ram’ and en 
quirics after each others health children, parents and kinsmen, the 
gusan turning the phrases so comically that nearly c\ cry word from their 
lips was greeted with laughter 

Now that the gusart puffed at their leaf pipes the musicians took 
up their drums again and the melodious tune of another gumela calW 
to the dancers It was a song of a girl who w ent to bathe m a tank 
and left her ornaments and clothes on the bank , v arious men passed by 
and each picked up one or other of her belongings meeting the girl s pro- 
a Imm’iy aei'icd mvitation to marriage , the picture of a tin 
bird sitting on a tree introduces every starua us chirping being 
likened to the pleading of the helpless girl in the W'atcr 

On the dnea up tree sat the / r, b rd It eta mare ft t ula 

Ch rp ng It started to chalter / ri iiaTunlala yo 

liy « e tamannd trees near the lank eh ntamant lata lene 
^ bathe and wash I I ave come ka el kuU laton 

Then came the /aM, son Hanko u.alor Pciur » art 










T I Guun leading a troupe o* Dandan dancer* 
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My car-ring he look away. 

Brother give me my ear-ring, 

Else my motlicr will scold.” 

“Never mind your mother, 

I’ll make her my mother-in-la\v.'’ 

On the dried up tree sat the /iu'-bird. 
Chirping it started to chatter, 

“By the tamarind trees near the tank 
To bathe and to wash I have come. 
Then came my sister’s husband, 

My belt he took away. 

BroUier give me my belt, 

Else my father will scold.” 

“Never mind your father. 

I’ll make him my father-in-law.” 

On the dried up tree sat the fin-bird 
Chirping it started to chatter; 

“By the tamarind trees near the tank. 
To badie and to wash I have come. 
Then came my uncle’s son. 

My anklet he took away. 

Brother give me my .anklet, 

Else my elder brotircr will scold.” 
“Never mind your brother. 

I’ll make him mv brothcr-i 


make him my brother-in-law.” 

On the dried up tree sat the fin-bird 
Glrirplng it started to chatter: 

“ By tile tamarind trees near the tank. 

To bathe and to wash I have come. 

Then came my aunt’s son, 
necklet he took away. 

Brother give me my necklet, 

Else my brother’s wife ivill scold.’ 

“Never mind your brother’s 
I’ll make her ray sister-in-law.” 

’While the dancers tripped and siv 


nn lari ivotorii. 

Na tari sivi dada, 
na yayal range re. 

S'ik yayal ateke 
nak alt porar. 

If'nffl mara tiri-ula, 
iiri luaTusi lata yo. 
chintaniani taraiUna 
kainl kiiii laton. 

Hankc icalor bainiir inarso 
na fiali ivoloru. 

Na fiali sim dada, 
tua babal ranganur. 

Nik babal aide, 
nak mamal rnurial. 

Wata mara iiri ula, 
iiri luarusi lata yo; 
cliintamani tarcUena, 
kaial kuti laion. 

Hanko malar matnanvr mart, 
na pan jo! ivoioru. 

Na panjol sitn dada, 
nia dadal ranganur. 

Nik dadal oteke, 
nak tada inurial. 

IVata mara iiri ula, 
iiri rvarusi lata )o; 
cliintamani taratcnc, 
kaial kuli lot on. 

Hanko iralor atinor man, 
na sari motor, 
na sari sim dada, 
ma aiigc rangarc, 

Nik angc atfkc 
nak sagclc bai. 

ung through the mani/oJd hginv^ 


on tneir snouiacrs in 

the rh>thm of tite drums, women iorchr.'^ to 

ators, but the boys who had gone to the o - for tire nie-d. 

leaves had returned and ^^'cr_c notv to thrir 

After their long walk the Busunetta men \ „ r thev expret- 
supper. and just to remind their hosts tactfully ^ J 

fd, kng lho g„«>eh tlwt Iclls of Ihc woman n ho coil, cis p. 

feeding the Dandari dancers: 
giand-fathcrs’ drams, the god 
have come! 

Tbo o;r{ piej^s up her new basket 
’ The path to Uie gas-den she tikes ; 

“Oh gardem’x, brother I” She call- 


Maueli ladurr. edn 
dnU' 


sir.gare anun I'rm > mn, 
ncy/fu rub a dmme tty 
mara dadafo h'.dau- le.-a.. 



tijE mj oovbs 


^K<^ 

‘ Oiir gland falhers’ dniirn, the Rods 
base come, 

Esshtceft vegetables gwe me, oh 

brother ” 

To the onion bed the gardener goes, 

A bundle of ontons he grasps. 

Of eighteen garden fruits he gives, 

I ull to the bnm is the new basket 
The path to the house the giil laVn, 
Quickly the girl does the cooking, 
“Dinner is ready, oh elders, 

Come and sit doivn to tlic meat* 

The food tliey are eating, the eWtrs, 
And after die meal thev rise, 

Leaves and tobacco arc offered. 
Hosts greet their guests. 

Guests greet thar hosts 

And dancers and drums bid farewell 


matrli lodura olnra •min ilcrii, 

alhara anrt a bhajifah tii't daja 

Uhta uepale Janure maralo, 
sihts )un>o j'lauft mflfuf, 
aibura tiarina bhajpala urture, 
StHMTf dauTe nihate baita 
Rotate sartor aaiaic baua, 
tandhttye urktye hnrt hatra, 
ioipai ta^an aia Mdura, 

Pongnt uirvit tieroM foduia” 
ktme IrtlfT todiif, 
kinje ieionf iodut, 
itkije tamufr:a mane ktana, 
tanuayt maneyo tukt siafitt, 
uraye maneyo lana yrtana, 
xokara sate JO kiare batra 


By the turn* ihi< » . -•* 

/ood and Ieaf*|: . • 

ed for helpers 

laid aside on ♦ : • • . ’ ' ' \ 

and the guests nrrano-d ^ •» - ' ' - 

hosts brought • 

of dal'Cutry • • ’ 

heaps on the piatU >>uvi bet uciure eaui guest , but the cuit) was ladkd 
out >neh long-handled deep-bowled spoons Soon the Dandari 
dancers svere immersed in the silent task of eating In the lull 
that follcmed the meal new leaf-pipcs were lit and the drone of gossip 
grew as the guests reclined besides the fires and this ga\^ the hosts time 
for their own dinner m their houses But the evening had only begun, 
and the Busimetta men set about preparing for the Jong, dramatic and 
usually highly humorous performances, in which the Gond's lo\ c of fun 
and risky jokes finds ample scope Some of these long are almost entire- 
ly improvised and are little more than horscplaj, either without any 
music or with a few songs thrown in, that only vaguely fit the context, 
p, ♦ %. , . songs that carry 


, . red by the Busimetta 

men and while the dancers resumed the stick dance, the actois retired 
tn a dark courty’ard to dress up: one young man put on a bright colour- 
ed san and many rich ornaments and another dressed as an old woman 
with strands of grey hemp hung wie-Iikc over his head 
The ' 

women, th 
Kodu’svei 
and dieir ^ ■ 


ui. iiuueu* 
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From the band rose a tremolo of drams, then a rhythm swoing out, 
different from that of the gumela, supported by the large dapna-druxns, 
beaten, not with sticks, but ^vith the palm of the hand. 

An old woman and a girl, her young daughter, appeared on the 
stage ; the girl opened the act with a verse : 


GIRL (singing) : 

Mother I am still a little girl. 
If your son-in-law comes. 
Don’t send me with him. 
Mother I am still a little girl. 
Dhannapuri is a good village, 
Daily wages will I bring; 
Mother I am still a little girl 
If your son-in-law comes, 
Don’t send me with liim. 


Bayc nana chudxir manion, 
sarc wafcke 
rohuma wo; 

bayc nana chudur manton. 
Dharmapiiri tsokot matcke, 
rozi Tupiya tatka; 
bayc nana chudur manton 
sare wateke rohuma wo. 


Then the son-in-law with blanket over shoulder and stick in hand 
entered and said in a speaking voice: 


Mother-in-law, mother-in-law, send 
your daughter to my house. 

GIRL (singing) : 

Mother, I w'on’t, I won’t go. 

Oh mother mine, oh mother mine. 
Your son-in-law’s mind, mother, 

Goes round the liquor still. 

I won’t, I ^^'on’t go. 

Oh moAer mine, oh mother mine. 
The buffalo you gave me mother. 

He took to the liquor-still. 

I won’t, I worCt go. 

Oh mother mine, oh mother mine, 
Not even water he asks of me, 
mother. 

Never does he step on my sleeping- 
mat, mother, 

I \s'on’t, I won’t go, 

Oh motlier mine, oh mother mine. 
MOTHER (in speaking voice) ; 
Daughter darling, don’t spoil the good 
name of your parents. 

GIRL (singing) : 

Darling you say, mother. 

Daughter you say, mother. 

Yet, this time I -won’t go. 

MOTHER (in speaking voice) 
Son-in-law, she says she won’t go this 
time ; go away once more, and 
when you come again, then I wll 
send her. 


Ati, ati, ni pedgi roha. 

Bayc nana sonon sonon, 
bayc luo, bayc wo. 
ni sarena btidt, bayc, 
bhati luelimaru. 
nana sonon sonon, 

Bayc wo, bayc wo, 
nime sita yermi bayc, 
bhati ron wotor. 

Mana sonon sonon, 
baye wo, bayc wo, 
yer injera talkor, bayc, 

pirp injcrc jar or, baye; 

nana sonon, sonon, 
baye wo, bayc wo. 

Tani buchi, auwal babona 
hat tifab kima. 

Buchi inti, bayc, 
iani inti bayc, 

ideralk nana sonon bayc wo. 

2'e sarc bawa, ideralk wayo 
inta: malsi so, maria 
walekd rohka. 


The son-in-law with a few vain protests left the scene; he had 
hardly gone when a handsome young man (Papidosi) dressed up in 



Ihc bat colt Busimctta could muster, and a red silk turlnn ap)«red 
from the opposite side and sat dmen on a cot, ntthout paying “ny atten- 
tion to the two \\omcn. 


GIRL (singing) 

How handsome he is, oh mother, 

How handsome he is oh mother. 

Of what land 
May he be raja’ 

Wliat may be his name, 

Oh my mother’ 

What may be his callage, 

Oh my mmlter’ 

\oung man (Papidosi) turning to the girl, asked her in a speaking 
\oice 


Jial bala sobaior ttere baje xio, 
Ital bata tobator utre baje icoj 
bade muhknor note, 
uere ra/al uo^ 
ttala potol trend tnandar, 

Ufte bojt tto’ 
n/iJe nagur manrfur 
^etta baje no* 


What husincs-s ts it o£ ywn, what my 
country may be what my vittagc 
may he what my name may be 
Why do you want me to tell you all 
this’ 


Aitd heial lum ntontit, 
bed mutuh motele, batal at, 
bala poTol tnaleke rtd batat 
di, mH hatol tarurai’ 


GIRL (singmg, m a different and very melodiou' tunc) 


^ ou III marry, friend 
\our wife I wid become. 

What IS your \ailage’ 

\M\M u your name’ 
yOUNG MAN (PAPIDOSI), {«nging 
My home I will tell, 

Lenjckunti it u dear, 

My name I will tell, 

I am Fapidosi Rajana 
(continuing in speaking \oice) 
if such is your wish, 

Then pledge me your troth 
GlRl Igmng PAPIDOSI ho haisd and Mngu^) 

Take my promise, dear, JVl«i bhaia /etui ba. 

Me you shall marry nake nitnt tun^a^r. 

Take my promise, dear, Tcln bhaka /rlui ha 

Me you shall marry, aake time tang/tye 

PAPIDOSI (putting his hand in h*M and singing) 


Alin iMHila dodora 
naiu soi6a amurc 
Alto bade neguro* 
Awo bala potole* 
in same tune) 

Aoud manmar Krtr, 
Le»£fkunta ropo ha, 
na poroie tteke 
Pa^idwi Tlo^snj 


,fchor niao 
te uachajt 


dll mania 
tm, bhaka jlm 


Take mv promise, 
kou 1 will marry 
Take my promise, 

^ou 1 Will marry 
GIRL (m speaking voice) 

I am going to my mother's house. 
You wait here for a while, 

1 11 come quickly bacL 
PAPIDOSI (m speaking voice) 
AH nght 


Tonir bhaka nuj ho 
niku nana tunLaje, 
tarui bhaka stai ha, 
Biitt nana lunka/e 

Kan danton batna ran, 
nime gatke man uchi n 
nana jaldi nanlon 


Sa, Jo 
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GIRL (speaking to MOTHER Avho re-entered the stage) : 

Mother, motlier, I am going with Bayc, baye, nana sodianlon 

iPapidosi Rajana. Papidosi Rajanaga. 

MOTHER (speaking) ; 

Dearest diild, when the old son-in- Biichi tani, sure barial 

law comes, svhat I shall tell him. watckc, nana hatal wehka. 


GIRL (speaking) : 

Show him tlie path I have gone. Rana somval sari welia. 

The girl left the stage with Papidosi, and shortly afterwards 
the son-in-law returned ; he said to the mother : 


Motiier-in-law, where has your 
daughter gone? I don’t see her. 
MOTHER (in speaking voice) : 

I have bom her body 

Her mind I have not framed. 

I’ll show you the path 
She has taken. 


A({, ati, 711 pedgt bckc sola? 
diso. 

Nana chctatun mcitan, 
mad biiditnn meilsiloit, 
Sotiwal sari nik 
wehanton. 


SON-IN-LAW (singing) : 

Shorv me mother-in-law dear, 
Where, oh where she has gone. 
MOTHER (singing) : 

Listen, Listen, son-in-law, 

This is the way she has gone. 

(in speaking voice) ; 

Oh, son-in-law some stranger came, 
and with him she went off. 


Bendo weha ati wo, 
Adu baga sota wo. 


Kenja, kenja bawa ra, 
ado sonwal sari rai sota. 

Te sare-bawa, bore musapar 
watoT, won toro sodita. 


SON-IN-LAW (in speaking voice) : 
Of rs’hat village, of what to\\Ti, what 
is his name, do tell me. 

MOTHER (in speaking voice) : 
Son-in-law, his village is Lenjekunta- 
nagur, and his name is 
Papidosi Rajana. 

SON-lN-LA^V (singing) : 

Him I will beat, mother-in-law, 

Her I’ll bring back, mother-in-law. 


Bad riar, bad nagttr, 
bata porol nak zveha. 

Tesarc bawa, wona nar 
iteke Lenjekuntanagur 
wona porol iteke Papidosi Rajal. 

M’ona paka ati wo, 
tone zvoka ati wo. 


Excitedly he walked up and dowm as if on his way to Lenjekun- 
tanagur; at last he spied Papidosi and the girl and pounced on them 


shouting : 

Who are you? tVhosc wife have you 
taken? Did you get her so cheap 
yon bastard ? 

PAPIDOSI ( in speaking voice) ; 

He grandfather! I took her not 
bv force or threats; 
of her otvn free will she came. 


Nimc bonira? Dona baiko 
wotira, saston ata, hamdsha? 


Ye tado! nana zulm zabardasH 
nana wota silon ; 
tatir raz^iic wata. 
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SON IN LA\/ { mging) 

I II beat ^ou rascal 

And I U tal^e her bad 

PAPIDOSI (seizing a suck and siPgmg) 


>xbttn paka lelftra, 
lane uoka Ukara 


N ou can t cany her oIT, ajota. 

Lookout' Sec ho« vou t«H fare' wune, mrarai 

SON IN LAAN (catching PAPIDOSI S arm and singing) 


Take sword kachi pt^tra 

And cut off m> head » “««« />■" ' 

(if >ou can) ' 

The ttso men struggled, but at last Paptdosi freed his ann and struck 
at his rnul, ivho fell to the ground, Papidosi and the girl, ran ou 
the scene 

The laughter of the spectators at the defeat of the husband had 
hardl> died do%s-n, when the dancers once more look the scene But 
this time the bo^'s dressed up as girls sat out, and onlj ^ajung men form- 
ed the circle, the ^outh of Marlavai dancing uath the Busimctta people 
The gumela drums too ucrc silent and the sharp rapid clicking of the 
turbot and the deep tone of a para gate a quicker and more v'ls’acious 
rhythm No songs accompanied the drumming while the dancers dan- 
ced the hure kola or minah d3nce,Mea\'mg figure of eight patterns, each 
change of figure being signalled by shouts of tJolsoi, Uatsm, sometimes 
preceded by a long drauti out roar This type of dance, which is more 
lively and executed with greater verve than the dances to the melodious 
gumela tunes, is called para after the drtun used m accompamment 
The gusari were once again patrolling the outskirts of the dancers. 
But not for long were they content with this subsidiary role Break- 
ing into the circle with raised clubs they dispersed the dancers with 
shouts and yells, occupying the scene for themseh es Now the rhythm 
of the drums clianged , not para and turbuli but dapna and kettle drums 
rolled, as both Busimctta and Marlavai drummers took up their position 
under the shelter to accompany the dance of the gusan In the broad 
street beside the mandop whose cross beams uitcrfered with their high 
head-dresses the three gusan lined up, three abreast they marched 
slowly and in perfect time, putting down fint heel and then toe and 
carrying their -i w- j 

end of the stre 
time a second t 
mg their clubs 


from them , lif luij, iiieir ciuDs they shouted “ e are the horses of the 
Raja ' and putUng their clubs b^wcen their legs, galloped about, their 
arms bent like Lons rampant “We arc the horses of the Goods'’ they 
veiled, and almost loosmg their gnp on the dubs between their legs 
sidled and slipped about the path mutating the hopeless movements of 
a bad rider on a fnsky animal Then the three formed a circle and 



Fig. 75* Gusuti'^^^ 
mood of buffoonery. 
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.Stamped out the rh)lhm w'ith a flat footed ponderous gait, every now 1 
tind then whirling suddenly on their own axis so that the goat-skin cloaks 
flew" ^vidc. Thus they postured and posed, bending their knees and 
shaking their bodies: W’ith their goat-skins flapping, they alternated 
betw’cen solemn and grotesque gestures, both equally amusing to the 
audience, and at the end they lushcd from the scene and disappeared 
into scvci'al houses, tiying to frighten ^\•omen and children and pilfering 
food. 

In the meantime another sojig had been arranged and Avhen the 
excitement over the gusari's antics had subsided and the para and tur- 
btdi had rcsunied, a Ijoy dressed as girl, carrying a basket on her head, 
entered ; almo.st immediately she was accosted by a young man, wdio 
staff in hand s^vaggered on to the scene from the opposite direction. 

MAN (singing) : 

Girl, walking along the road Nime sari somvant 

Tell me what is your clan? pari Rami bat? 

GIRL (singing) : 

^Vho arc you man to ask my clan? Nime pari pusikiwani! 

I’ll trample you under my feet . boni audi, baiko barya; 

You who hire out your wife ! nik latatc kundi kika, 

randurya baiko barya, 

MAN (singing) : 

Kick you may, I’ll take your feet in jYiwaug latnng motile yeika; 
my arms; 

Together let’s go to the liquor still, nime nana hhati ron dakal, 

Li<]uor from pots we will drink, bnrtga men kel undkat. 

Sitting together like husband and jora jori marat udkal. 

wife. 

GIRL (singing in scornful tone) : 

Yours sliall be winnorving fan and Scii lopli niwa, 

basket. 

Your younger brother shall be minc^ serendtt marxo nanwor. 

Undeterred by her refusal and the taunt that she tvould rather have 
his brother, the young man tried to drag the girl atvay ; but she swore 
so lustily, calling him bastard and son of a bitch, and handled him so 
roughly that he slunk off the scene amidst the audience’s derisive cries. 

The whole atmosphere had grown more and more boisterous, and 
the time was now' ripe for pantomimes where singing and music give 
way to impi-omptu skits full of meaty jokes and ribaldry. Money- 
lenders, Brahmins, government officials and even the gods came in for 
ridicule. Scene follow^ed upon scene, and often the actors themselves 
did not seem to know’^ how exactly each sketch would end. 

There was the pot-bellied Police Amin or Sub-Inspector in khaki 
trousers and a fez, arriving with a string of coolies and an absurdly 

1. The tneaninj; is: you shall do the house-woth and I will amuse in>’self with your younger 
brother: flirtations of a young wife with her hujhend's younger brother ,arc very fretjucnl and arc 
accepted by Gond opinion. 
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funny horse constructed of bhnkcls ind cloths on n fnmc acuot^ b> 
t\sobo>-s Hehidhardlv arrived in the Milage sv hen he shouted m Urdu 
for patel and havildar and oitlmd enormous quantities of supplies tor 
his dinner t\sem> five fowls ten seers of nee twenty caV.es of wheat 


Item w as not to be had and (or each unfavovirable answ cr the Amm bcla 
tjoured the man with a slick until in desperation he went away and came 
lack with the minimum of provisions Meanwhile two ‘uniformed’ 
](iu.aits or constables were searching amongst the crowd and presently 
they pounced on a youth and arrested him (or abducting another mans 
wife they dragged him before the Amm vvho after a summary ques 
tinning to whirli the prisoner did not reply, ordered punishment to be 
meted out But whatever punishment he pronounced was immediately 
inflicted on himself , thirty strokes on the back and the ‘ constables ’ took 
a stick and laid u across the Amin’s back thirty times .—atones on the 
shoulder, th^ pulling of cars and screwing of thumbs all these were 
administered to the Amin himself, until at last he was thrown backwards 
off the cot and dragged out by the legs to the excited shntks of the 
delighted audience 

\ftcT a shoil interval of dancing and more fiumeta and singing 
another short skit was staged A mm and hw* wife ’ vvcre on their way 
to the shrine of the great Bhimana they wanted to consult the god as to 
why they had no offspring They asked numerous spectators the 
w ay to the shrine all \\ ere most helpful waih directions for the wav and 
eventually having circled the stage fruitlessly several times they came 
upona gwj/in whohad seated himself cro« legged in their path, he held 
his club upnght and represented the god and indeed his huge feather 
cTowm closely resembled the bunches of peacock plumes m the shrines 
of the god Bhimana The couple approached the god wath many bows 
and obeisaures making much of the different observances of the 
customary ritual , the man held * incense,’ smouldcnng cow dung 
so near to the nose of the gujon that vt almost got burnt, drew patterns 
m red and yellow on the ground and he and his wife prastratctl them 
selves before the deity But to all their prayers and supplications the god 
remained silent — there was no seer to sene as mouthpiece for the 
deity , the couple repeated their bows and obeisances again and again 
while the crowd shouted nbald suggestions as to the cause of their 
trouble \t last a man naked but for a scrappy /ongoli rushed on the 
scene and with rapid dance steps and outstretched arms circled round 
the grwp like some bird of prey Bareheaded and smeared with ashes 
from head to foot, he looked more like a Kolam than a Gond Running 
this w ty and that, he danced nearer and nearer the god and finally flung 
himself on the ground with qll outward signs of possession IVjth ridi 
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culously exaggerated jerks and grimaces he enacted all the stages of the 
trance of a real hhaktal, and at last began prophesying in the usual 
abrupt way. The nature of the couple’s quest gave ample scope for 
ambiguous and obscene jokes, and the spectators, far from being shocked 
by the irreverent parody on so serious a matter as the ‘ divine v^oice,’ 
rocked witli laughter. The little sketch ended rather inconclusively with 
a dance of the couple, tlie seer and the giisari in which they sang a 
Marathi song with no direct bearing on the scene, 

Marathi songs are nowadays quite usual features in such skits, but 
they are sung in a style veiy different from ordinary Gond singing. 
When Gonds sing their o-wn songs they let the voice stream out in the 
natural effortless ^vay, seldom raising its pitch to more than mezza 
voce. In singing Maratlii songs, on the other hand, they imitate the 
nasal manner of Marathwara and press the voice to the artificial pitch 
characteristic of most Indian singing. A feature of nearly all the 
sketches with Marathi songs is a boy dressed up as a girl wearing a 
gaudy head-dress of cheap glass-beads, who dances in the manner of 
Hindu street dancers with rapid short steps and eloquent snaky gestures 
of hands and arms. These solo dances, so foreign to the traditional 
Gond style, are to-day considered amusing by the tribesmen, and there 
is rarely a performance of song when such ‘ dancing girls’ do not figure 
in one or the other sketch ; generally their appearance is unconnected 
with the plot and they remain more or less impassive till the other 
actors intone a Marathi tune. 

But Marathi songs are understandable only to a few, and when the 
.burlesques were over, the Busimetta men took up their gumela drums, 
and danced once more the stick dance: the sambar dance, the wagtail 
dance, and the, dance of the maize, accompanied by some of the haunting 
songs that are the most delightful part of all Gond music: 

I’ll go to the market at Deogarh, Deogarhta hat soncna^ nana bayena 

mother, 

I’ll husk bearded rice oh mother. Kata wanjina bagri usena, nana 

bayena 

I’ll husk long-grained rice oh mother, lavanga wanjina bagri usena, nana 

bayena 

I’ll husk bird’s rice oh mother; kotka pile wanjing usena, nana 

bayena 

All this I’ll load on a cart, oh mother bagri ta bharti tungana, nana beyena; 

I’ll yoke the bulls to a trotting cart, oh dhurpurkina gar puhena, nana beyena 

mother 

I’ll dress in a sari worth an elephant, Teni mala dikari henau, nana bayena, 
oh mother. 

I’ll put on a bodice worth a calf, oh kura mola kunchuri kerena, nana 
mother. baycjia 

Like a squirrel’s tail the mark on my IVartsc iokor kuku kerena, nana 
forehead, oh mother bayena 

Like a bandicoot’s tail the paint on Stipe tokor surma kerena, nana 
my eyes, oh mother bayena, 

27 
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m go to the market at Deogarh ch 
mother 

And sell all m> nee oh mother 

^\■h ch lane shall I enter oh mother* 

The wca\Tr’s lane wl] I enter mother 

To su-t my figure I’ll buy a san oh 
mother 

The goldsmith* lane I sill enter oh 
mother 

For m% no5e I v,all buy a stud oh 
mother 

For my neck I \vill buy a necklace oh 
mother 

To the metal workers street I II go c^i 
mother 

For my feet HI buy toe nngs oh 
rooth^ 


Deofftfhia hatum sonena, nana 
bajena 

hagtxta mkaTa lunkena nano bajmx 
Bade sat nengana nana bajena"* 
SaUna sal nengena nana bajena 
mendol sum dikn jetena nana 
bttjtna 

Sonata sat nengena nana bajena 

tnosor sum prukera jelena nana 
bajena 

ghoti sum dhitah jetena nana 
bajena 

hasara sal sonena nara bajena 
kal surn prua jetena nana bajena 


And so the songAvent on descnbing all that the girl bought at the 
bazaar at Deogarh, the famous home of the Maran clan. Other songs 
follotsed, but gradually sleepiness overcame dancers and smgers, the 
music died down, and the guests wTaps themselves in blankets and 
la) down beside the fires or found cots on verandas or in the houses 
of fnends 

Next morning no one rose earl), and the sun was well in the sk) 
when the gusan ^gan to renew then- battered make up This vvas a 
length) procedure, watched w^th amusement by man) of the Marlavai 
children First the gtuari took from bags slung over their shoulders 
large lumps of white chalk and spreading their goat skm cloaks flat on 
the ground pounded the chalk, to a powder with their clubs, this they 
rmxed into a paste vMth vv-ater, a small boy brought them an 
unwashed cooking pot and scraping off the soot, they mixed it mto a 
smooth black paste Then they stripped themselves of necklaces and 
bells and with these tv»o pastes began to paint their bodies in vanoic 
patterns Dipping two fingers m the black paste, one man drevr. 
first three broad bands on his forelegs three on his thighs three on 
each forearm and three on each upper arm, Tlicn he filled m the 
, jjiin drew 

uies. The 
\nother 

giuan impnntccl v,ith his three middle fingers white dots all over his 
body and had his back similarl) treated, while the third painted his 
whrfe body with white and on this bacl^ound his compaiuons drciv 
finger w^de black lines 

Onl) when the paint was dry did the gusan tie on their anklets, 
wnstleis and elbow bands of pellet bells, their necklaces of shells and 
jungle fnuts, and fasten their leather belts and hoisteis, both strui^with 
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large pear-shaped pellet bells.^ Last of all they stuck on their bushy 
moustaches and beards of goats’ hair and fibre and attended to tlieir 
head-dresses. They tied an old piece of cloth firmly round the head, 
and on this set the high feather-crouiis. The base of tliese crowns 
was made of two strong rings of bamboo which earned a cone 
of plaited bamboo, completely hidden by row upon ro-w of 'waving 
plumes of peacock feathers; each crown carried in front a pair 
of small horns, antelope or goat, wTapped round with green and silver 
paper, and one man had fixed a small mirror bet\veen the horns. A row' 
of coiled peacock-quiUs decorated the rim of the head-dress and at tlie 
back hung streamers of snail shells, dried jungle fruits, peacock-quills 
and tassels of fibre. 

Their toilet completed, the gusari slimg their shaved goat-skin 
cloaks over their shoulders, and club in hand set out in search of food. 
All three together they rushed into Kodu’s house shouting for food. 
They invaded Lachu Patel’s kitchen, they climbed into Kanaka Badu’s 
attic, they begged and robbed from the rillagers until the cloths ^\'hich 
they carried under their goat-skin cloaks bulged ^\'ith provisions. But 
besides all this tlrey ^\•ere entertained by various prominent people; 
Atram Lachu made them tea in the courtyard of Iris storehouse and 
out of brass bmvls they drank, sipping and gulping ostentatiously. 
Kanaka Moti’s ^vife brought out wheaten bread and a bow'l of daj curry, 
and the gusari fell to dipping pieces of bread into tire common bow'l, 
and eating greedily. Then in the morning sun they spread out their 
booty under the dance shelter, eating a little of this and a little of that : 
bit into raw' onions, munched them voraciously, ■w'renched rvith their 
teeth the grain from early ripened millet ears, tore the orange maize 
from the cob, devouring it raw', all this being considered in keeping 
with their character of ‘ rrild men of the r\'Oods.’ 

Later the Dandari dancers gathered again in front of Kodu’s house, 
the sunlight sparkling on their ornaments. Those dressed as girls in 
skirts and bodice w'ore two or three silver necklets, heai't-shaped silver- 
pendants, two or three silver bracelets, silver belts and two kinds of 
anklets, w'hile the young men w'ith practically the same tjqre of jew'els 
w'ore long tailed turbans and over them long knotted scarves, shirts or 
coats, a ferv priding themselves on long ■white tunics of Pei'sian cut nev'cr 
used on any other occasion. 

The sound of the gumcla called and the first dance of the day was, 
as always, the kaisar kola or broom dance, suggestive of the sweeping of 
housefloors and courtyards in tire early moraing. Standing in a circle, 
eaclr facing a partner, the dancers clicked their sticks for sixteen beats, 
— click together, click partners, click together, — then each began 

!. The melhod of aUachiflg these large bells lo the leather straps is pecoliar; the eyelets of the 
bells are passed ihtoogh holes in the broad leather strap and threaded together by a narrow leather 
thong Cf. Fig. XVin on p. 331. 
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travelling the way he faced, ihc right hand partner clocWisc, and the 
left hand partner anti-clock wsc ; w ith wic oblique step out and a weep- 
ing of the ground with both slicks the dancers passed on; to this the 
singers sang the appropriate gutnclai 


In a garden at Sitagondi 
Grow? the ]nta flower , 

Sweeping, nveeping, my hips ache 
At the sight of girK and l)0\-» 
The flowers open m blossnn, 

At the sight of tlie old men and 


Stiagondi uarite, 
jnta mall pungar; 
sifieKt nnele na nnn nonfa. 
Hut fiur sufneke, 
jagufndar pungar; 
matu maUal turneke. 


women, 

Tlie flowers shrnel and die, 

At the sight of tmv children, 
Buds burst forth anew 


muT jural pungar 
ptkuT uflur turneke, 
karia dohar pungar. 


For a ^^hlk gumcln aUcrmicd with para dances and there were 
more burlesques with songs and dancing in Marathi style. But after 
an hour or so, the dancing stopped, and the Marlavai men prepared for 
the rite in honour of the \ isiting Akara gods A mat was spread in the 
shelter before the dcian's house, and on this were arranged all the 
drums, including the large dapna and kettle-drums, the dance-sticks, 
bell anklets, and giuart hats. Then a small goat and a chicken were 
brought, in front of the drums Lachu Patel drew the usual pattern of 
turmcnc and vermilion, and all present, hosts as v\cll as guests, formed 
a semi Circle and invoked the Dandari gods in silent prayer 
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The animals w^ere beheaded and the heads placed before the drums. 
The offerings of roast liver and cooked grain concluded this rite, and 
then the goat ^vas quickly cut up, and cuny cooked for the farewell 
meal. But the legs of the goat were given to the gusari as their tradition- 
al share. 

After the meal the Dandari dancers 'w^ere given presents by the two 
owners of Akara drums in Marlavai, three rupees by Kanaka Kodu and 
one rupee by Soyam Mam, and tlien they took leave of their hosts 
with all due ceremony, embracing them one by one. At last they re- 
foiTned their procession on the outskirts of the village. But there they 
were held up by the ^\•omen of Marlavai, ^rho addressed them singing 
^vith die traditional questions. 

To whidi land arc you going, Bade desun sonji dada? 

brothers ? 

To which land arc you going, Bade desun sonji dada? 

brothers? 

And the Dandari dancers answered in the same tune : 

To the land of gold we arc going, Soncta desun sonjij soneta 

Gold in plenty we’ll bring. bharti tatom. 

Then tlie antiphonal dialogue continued: 

WOMEN; 

To which land arc you going, Bade desun sonji dada? 

brotliers? 


DANDARI DANGERS ; 

To the land of diamonds, we go; 

Diamonds in plenty we’ll bring. 

WOMEN : 

Bring tlrem then but the tiger’s gate 
we have closed, the tiger’s door we 
have closed. 

Give us our toll, oh brothers. 

DANDARI DANCERS : 

What must be given, we’ll give, oh 
girls. 

WOMEN; 

Rafters and bindings, how many are 
there, brothers? 

Their number you shall tell us. 

DANDARI DANGERS 

If we cannot tell, we’ll give you 
diamonds in plenty. 

If we caimot tell we’ll give you gold 
in plenty. 

If we cannot tell we’ll give you tire boy 
of the Akara drums. 


Hirana desun sonji; 

Hirana bharti tatom. 

Tatit malt wag murial west wattom, 
wag west jopo wattom. 

Mawa bhundo sim^ dada. 

Siwal bhundo sikom, bai. 


Wesitang bandang batsele, dada. 
Tana hisab weha. 


Weheweke dakomte hirana bharta 
sikom, 

Weheweke dakomte soncta bharti 
sikom. 

Weheweke dakomte akara fa pedal 
sikom. 
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nOMEN 

Ilafters d binding I «"v i arc 
there, brothcn’ 

Now tell w brotlicrs 
DAND\RI D\NCrRS 
If wc have to tell vvc U ictl 
Rsften and bindings there arc but 
two* 

WOMEN 

In tlie bazaar crowd bow many VK 
there brothen* 

DANDARl D\NCERS 
If wc have to tell well tell oh gitU 
But jf we tell what will >-ou give ut* 
WOMEN 

A girl we will give >ou in nurruge 
DA-NDARI DANGERS 
If we have to tell well tell oh gitb 
In the bazaar crowd are but b\o one 
woman and one man * 

WOMEN 

In the field how many imllct italLt 
brothers^ 

How many are there tell nr brothvr* 

DANDARl DANCERS 

That too well tell you 

There arc but two millet stalhs 

One IS riraight and one h crooked* 


Wrnlang tanJenj; batsrie dada 
It thayt, doda 

IfWeeof pinieic bat 

ItrnMn^ bnndaf'i rond* 


Hatumta nei di batide dada ufune, 
mifal ttekal 

Ufheial maltke iithlom bai, 
lt/Aen(om niah nak betel stUt? 

II thteke pedgt nkom 

UtktjLel matfke ufhken bai 
llelumna naerfi iiirr, bel 
Vndi tenio ueror mersa 

Wautanf ;ona gutang balseU, dada 
\lfhayo dada 

Tan undr tirhkam 
li autang kutang tandeho bei 
Undt totkal, undi uakera! 


Thus ended the phy of chtntcd question and answer and the 
Dandan dancers paid the s'omcn tlicir toll of copper coins But, 
however mpny of the traditionnl nddics nn> be asked, the 'tppropnate 
answer is always there arc but two, one male and one female 

TTie toll paid, the Dandan dancers departed to the bcaimq of dapna 
and kettle drums and the shrieking blasts from the Pardhan’s large horn 
' ' ' ’ I*! « 1 1 . ». • I fainter 

crowns 


t ir«» lani are iKe temtoo ref m wppMliRi the iKateh of « houie, tanjant tn the 
b7 wh ch they are heW m place there mr» t>l co«ne neoy riften and 1 ^ahi et m « roof « 
can eas ty he counted iho aiuwer lhal 1>i*r» nre two only refer, » ihe fact thel there are Iw 
one con, dered •• male and the other u female | dm among the rafim Uiere ate men and v..._.- 
IB the preewu, cpietboo the anewer a “two, one man and one women” the idea hemg 


o type. 


that however larRo and d verae a bazaar crowd may be 
two fundamenlal element, n mankind 

3 The idea te the tame ae above among all the lUlVa 
coniide ed n mala and the 




Kane, the It a jhl ilalkt con 
red female 


be r^uced tc 


0 the m llet Reid, there are only two 
lalki bent order the wer ht of gram 
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\\4 at IS Uic quantl yw lust n yoai 
hoM<«’ 

At the srtU v-ayfartt v.*rtt Icr 
ycu, 

Ttll o»v ttU Ih" trullt oh g rl 

GIRL 

Whit shall I 0' th' fsuarrtl 

XI> raoth'T ir b; a-d I a. \-iyt 
ijuaml 
MAN 

II « M *0 "whs sus theTt lieai 
CcTC wih ire a-d list m n\ «H-t tr> 
GIRL 

\S’h.ch w >our rti) frerd* 

Ashat IS your nar^e ms Inerd' 

MAS 

\l> V Ib^e c fl \ Bonhay toun 
Ard tocrcha’t LaUa is tny nai^- 
Gtttt oJ’Tclunt am I called, 

In ns country ( tu\4 a Ur^e osutc, 
Iti my hou.< c4; girt there w evo veant 
In ny coutyafd trearure* »?« 
bun*^ 

In t-our louK s»hat wealth u thni' 
On jTJur limbs the« arc no jeuelsf 
GIRL 

Scrarger how dcirr y ou are I 

Hovi )ru has-e 

Sued up roy jch-cIs rascal* 

\LA\ 

From Besnbay louti 1 cam" 
wandmns 

To trade an pearls and corals, 
^\■hosoc\•e^ vrants pearls. 

Come quickly HI gist ihem cheap!, 
GIRL 

The bixvw of pearls 1$ not at home. 
To ano^et lard he has gene. 

\LAN 

Be nurc for a htUc uhlle, and 
\our Ivuf m adorn uith pearls. 
GIRL 

Your sister may marry a butcher. 
Then dress her up m pearl* 

1 s«ll tell my husband. 

And be unll beat yvu s»tlL 


»i-.a ror i'S'i* ba ala rroela’ 

/ uH ta^a tna’-lcn rrjw/^ enJcn, 
ihsiet ( b j rtrtf itha fra/eiro 


A-faf leMa d toti 

y f..r /t»»4 ntfeta 


4 t «(i ne { p anti l>c«i 

flsja for danr ranJ desare 

\ as ri"’ bade dadtfH* 

Ana /■ rol b« dadeto* 

Ntfaa rarti lai £?«5a/ thtkafu, 

PC, a jorei ha;, Letts Sftatsrti 
Aarti /-“re* n«“to htf*a jaalaTH 
ji{i» manta nwUftaaar 
Aaaa ro** bet tami ba ai, 
ra'sau f-la riJii Tna''o*'t> 

ma ro” bat bclet jUf 
At 14 fetdodt yupra duo* 

N«ntr rnaia/-ar dogur gurxar, 
attoea'a fanlrAa nne 
larg^nti telena 

Ik.raiaf theherelej tC^Klona jokoTfiO 

foU f’OjttiKa IttTtgjnian befizr 
Co^lt rtpu tiga natfie 
l*ldt aora leuto uas*o tila 

\fah jrUiJ dada ran iHor, 
petal r-uGlrc aodui solor, 

Celia men raJl rang sn 
bhe^go bhetg rui rta ng raAiAff- 

Retliofl len nna sejar Piandar, 
ta faga mo jn» rune tiihajTi, 

^eaor rtiafum u-rflo, 
rteti niljTi fa.usl:a. 
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A£:urcnc zverc, ninic ba: tcchani:. 


rzsu or rzaJ^i 

zcor.c -icrti pakcnc, 
nikar. dcszaie zvokar.c. 


:i'eri(?n : 


:MAN: 

^STio are -j-ou to threaten me with TOiir 
husband? 

Of him I am not afraid : 

I will beat 

You 1 \sill carry off to my country. 

This song, they tvere sure tvould appeal to the people of Chudur 
Koinur. but they had still another ne%\' piece on their repertoire, not 
as long and elaborate, but of even more attractive tune and tvith one 
or ttvo lines that never failed to drats* laughter. In this nvo girls and 
between them a man take the scene ; he is an inconstant husband and 
ignoring his wife, flirts ^^•ith the otlter girl, follots'ing up his advances 
with a little couplet of gay tune: 

I'll marrv you, marry vou. vou Kska kika tczr.e kika, 
rflmar^y' ' ' ' 

Jilangoes I will give you. merke pcr.di sika. 

But his wife interferes and sings reproachfully: 


Kenja, kenjet, sciha, kenja, 
najic manton hhuri bhiirS, 
ndc manta yerjne nwji, 
adc manta y^rjne mori, 
tana bala s^ri. 


Listen, listen, husband, listen, 

I am nicely light of colour. 

She is like a haiiy* bear. 

She is like a hairy' bear, 

1\Tiat pleasure can you has'e of her? 

The husband then tries to calm his wife by promising to buy her 
jewels : 

Listen dearest, listen dearest, Kenja rar.i, kenja rani,. 

Jervels I will give to ynu, nik ztisrazeert kska, 

Horv should I betray you? 'ntku bate! dhoka? 

But tlie wife ts-ill-not listen and declares tliat she is going to the 
bazaar: 

It is I who will go to die market, .Youc hahtn nana daka. 

In farewell I’ll give you puffed rice.^ kaide mttrcnr sika. 

The -wife goes off, and the husband is left reflecting and singing 
in different tune, a sentimental song:' 


Darling you have decei\’ed me. 
Oh minah of my lifcl^_ 

Darling you haw decei\'cd me. 
Oh minah of my life; 

Rings for tlic e.ars I ga^•c you. 
Darling ^"ou have deceived me, 
Oh minali of my life; 

Studs for the nose I gave you, 
Darling \-ou ha\'e deceived me, 


Daga si(i ba nime, 
jizca ta maino; 
daga siti ba rdma, 
jizva ta mrdno; 
kczci sitrsi tari yeion, 
daga siti ba nime, 
jizva ta maino; 
nosor snrsi mukera yalon, 
daga siti ba szitnc. 


t. The giving of rice is regaried ns n certain aign that the wife is deserting the f.csSand; 

the literal translation of the line is: "into the hand I shall give paired rice,*’ hut all Goods hearing 
the song regarded this .as a funny but unambiguious way of saying that she intends leasing hei funlvscj 

2. Some Gonds thinb that this song does cot belong So this skit. 

3. The minah is a a-ivadcus chattering bird. 
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Oh ID nail of my 1 fc ' 
V\here are you hidng’ 
Oh Ttunah of my I fe ' 


jhtia ta maino 
baga dtsoki ni ne^ 
paa ta matno' 


In rehearsing these songs anti maUng sure that all knew ihcir roles 
m the sketches the afternoon passed Towards c\ enmg the gusan nght 
ed their make up, and then ilic procession formed again and took the 
way to Chudur Komur Dusk was falling and they were near the 
village when they met a few Komur men, hurrying home from their 
fields they were not at all gracious over the proposed visit, for on that 
very evemng Chudur Koinur was — no doubt belatedly — celebrating 
the Divah feast This avas bad news for though the Koinur men did 
not actually say so it was obvious that on Divah night w-hen every 
family is busy with its own domestic celebrations, Dandan dancers are 
anything but welcome So the procession stopped and held council on 
the outskirts of the forest A return home was out of the question and 
would have been contrary to all custom Seti Harapnur, the village 
some two miles beyond Chudur Komur, was ruled out because the 
Marlavai Dandan had gone there last year, and this year it was their 
turn to entertain the men of Sett Harapnur before they could again 
accept the hospitality of Sett Harapnur So there was no other choice 
but the near at hand village of Persa Komur Although called ‘Great’ 
Komur it is a village far smaller than ‘ Little Komur, and the Marlavai 
youths did not exactly relish the idea of performing their new song 
before a public of only a few families and being entertained to rather a 
meagre meal But it was getting late and this alternative seemed pre 
fcrable to walking many miles through the moonless night and perhaps 
arriving m a sleeping village 

K ^^^^be^villagc boundary the Dandan dancers heralded their 


“ aiiu a Miuii hre and only when it was qmte 

dark did they begin agam to beat the drums and m single file to march 
to the Milage where they were received in much the same manner as 
the Busimetia Dandan had been welcomed m But there 

» some adverse 
details to the 
, . instance have 

7i. ‘■j' '■“""“1''= Itom the veil vas considered a had 

slip on the side of the hosts But othemise all went veil and thenioht 
paKcd m singing dancing and the performance of burlesques Not 

ore cT f still grumblmg 

over Chudur Komur s delay in perfornimg the Divah ntes sci that they 
conflicted with the plans of Dandan dancers ’ 

That same afternoon drums resounded again through the vaUev 
of Marlavai and watchcra oit the high field platfomis saw far away on 
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i« gaily coloured san\ The. f ^ of women 

cairicd the women's sonu in Jln-n blue-skied day 

mmg grew louder. At the Lam?l ' the drum- 

the high tvhitc headed grass thaT trrl^' • ‘^T'u ' dirough 

morning mist, and skirtiL the vi lf^x of caify 

sbrinc, smging and Jio-ht Sf stco Ml f'orsa Pe^ 

the leader, the wfc of the Akmra owlr"^^'”^ drummers followed 
pass and long-stemmcd ilodhnd Z^ ^ °f 

hcr flocked sniiling aS sSiatxrr^l^ 
gwnn ivith conical hats Arrivinfr in f 

each bowed to tlie ground in o-,- ? ^ shrine 

women linking armf danced Z m * and the 

ThTLentl%!l'^‘ ^hait montli! 

EartlP\?.P‘^dess, who is she, girl? 


Chah mahinala yedi ala! 
PcTsa bai bade ha bai? 

Bfitti Lachmi bayc, bai and. 
Tana sclar bade and? 

Tana sclar bade and? 

Durga Bhoani bai and, 
tana selar and. 

Niwa sclar bade ha bai? 
Tuhai Bhoani bai and. 

Tana sclar bade ha bat? 
Tana selar bade ha bai? 
Sclar yentng mirate bai, 
Chait masnna yedi ho bai. 


Is hp'r the goddess, 

is her younger sister. 

It dstcr, goddess? 

goddess. 

IVIin u sister, girl? 

Sister^ >’°“ngcr sister, girl? 

goddess^tsf 

^ 'S the heat of Chait montli. 

iet while the dance broke up and, filing through die mil- 

Hcre aff tnoved on to the shrines of Bhimana and Rajul Pen. 
a fleetino-^r the gods, bowing before the shrines and dancing 

'tillage they left the gnsari and taking the path came to the 

their sun-slicltcr tlie young men of Marlavai greeted 

tiressed dtc roar of drums and all the womenfolk of Marlavai 

kincw,<,vJ^ tlieir best gathered smilingly round, recognizing in tlie visitors 
i^mswomcn of Pulera, many their owm sisters and cousins. 

other tlf both sets of drums rolled simultaneously, greeting each 

i^ulerk dZ the Marlavai drums stilled and above a diminuendo of the 
^rms o ^me of the ivomen’s dance-song. Laying 

shoulders and led by the girl carrying the bunch of gi'ass and 
befor ^P'^^men danced themselves into the sun-chequered square 
deen ^ “^‘^.ftotise of Kanaka Kodu, the devari. Many 'wore sari of a 
head ^nth scarves of light red or coral pink throwm over 

one \ sftoulders, some wore wine-red sarij some saffron-yellow and 

the m a deep strong orange. Those with no seances wore 

saw lit?7 tbc head, and as they danced slightly stooping, one 

ttie of their faces. Hea\y silveiyomaments shone against the back- 
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ground of the brilliant coloured cloths smooth Silver necklets, multiple 
chains weighted with heart shaped pendants and embossed belts of 
man) plaques Under scarves, swinging gracefully m the rhylhm of 
the dance, hcav^ armlets and bracelets glistened, and on the feet were 
many toe nngs and anklets Girls, young and slender, some hardly 
full grown, a few quite elderly matrons, and two women great with 
diild danced m the gay line , age seemed irrcicv ant, the grace of the 
dance and the songs melody, m which the aged were indeed the leaden, 
lent to all the joyous spirit of youth 

Curving gently, the long line soon circled the. sun shelter, then 
wathout turning, reversed T^c woman with the waving wand of 
white and purple flowers still headed the dance but the two leaders of 
song were lo the centre one intonerl each verse untsono with half the 
Ime and the other, w ith her half, repeated « antiphonally They sing, 
not like the men, of garden fruits, amorous adv enturcs or the ornaments 
of beautiful girls, but of kings and gods and mythical heroes 


Brothen five the rajas 
Palaces buih m a line 
Carts t ned up by the Visl!] 

Such \\3i the rajas to%Mi 
reltered the hones neighed. 

Tethered the elephants iv,-aycd. 

On the ndge pole a monkey romped, 
On a bamboo a langur jumped , 

Long feathered peacocks strutted 
proudly. 

Short featliercd pea hens trumpeted 
loudly 

Such was Raja Rama Ralumans 
court 


Tomun isjir rajatif, 

Uflfd puti hu^a 
bhiu pitit Moiur 
It«l fajana nagur hgana 
f^gMa koda kilandt ponu 
laundona joU rntnu, 
pctita kojt kiikma kersar, 
fatua munju ualar, 

Jamdal malu darbar nar 

kutsal main laho paiar, 

ital Raja Rama Raktmana raj lagar. 


IVTule the visitors sang and danced, a pot of water and a foot- 
stoolw-erc brought by Lachu Patels elder wife and youngest daughter, 
and ivanaka Kodu took the chief drummer by the hand and led him 
^ washed One after the other the drummers were min- 
is ere to and seated on cots beside the dancing place Then Lachu 
t-atel s wife, breaking mto the dancing arcle took the hand of the lead- 
ing dancer and took her too to the footstool The dancing stopped as 
„ _ ® wonien had their feet washed and were made to sit down on 
, ^ before the veranda of Kodu’s house Now snuff was dis- 

^ and leaves with tobacco to the Fulcra 

*‘n5ts chattered together ifcanwhilc 
the women rose pJayins on tben drums, but when 

resume their dance, all drunis stilled, and the singmg 
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alone marked the rhytlun for the 

Rcia rcrela, rcla rcrcla, 

Brotlicrs seven tl\c Panior %vcre,’^ 

To tlie broUiers their sister Raju said: 
“ Oh, brother,” Raju said, 

Thus spoke the girl to the brothers, 
“Tell us your sacred tale.” 

“Our tale is this, oh girl: 
Bourmachua, is tlie place of the god. 
Red like dal his cyes,2 
Wheat-like is his body, 

Like grain his teeth. 

Like a castor seed his head. 

His tail a spiked staff ; 

Fourteen are his hoods, oh girl. 

If angered he stag’s not quiet. 

Harmless he is, if not angered. 

This is our sacred tale.” 


dance : 

Rela rcrcla, rcla rcrcla, 
Tamun Yenvir Paniur ale, 
biye Raju indanir dadalir ; 
Bart dada, indare Raju, 
dada indar dadara bat: 
Niwa bliinvar weha. 

Mawcli bhirwar iteke bat; 
Bourmachua, 
inasur dari kanrk, 
gohdatia mandol, 
wanji perch palk, 
tRkti ncrondata tala, 
tuiari baida tokor; 
chauda birking mantang, bat, 
songiiiig wateke karcke mono, 
songting waiweke batai site. 
Adc natva bhirwar. 


They had not got very far with this hymn of the seven Panior 
brothers, the mythical ancestors of Maravi, Mesram and other seven- 
brother clans, when the giisari crept up to the circle with their charac- 
teristic step. In broad daylight their entry was less dramatic than 
the Busimetta gusari^s emergence from the darkness, but they were 
nevertheless possessed of the same in'esponsible and boisterous spirit: 
they broke up the dancing circle with yells and shouts, capered about 
showing off their antics, picked out pretty girls and chucked them under 
the chin, plucked at a beautiful ornament and scattering the wxtmen 
grouped on the veranda invaded the devari’s house, ostensibly in search 
of food. But ultimately they allowed themselves to be led to the two 
hostesses where their feet Avere washed. When they were safely seated 
and smoking leaf-pipes, the women resumed their dance and their song 
at the verse ^vhere the gusari had interrupted : 


Brotlicrs seven the Panior, 

“ Where is their cattle, oh sister?” 

“ At Gaurapura^ is the cattle.” 

Panior grasps the herdsman’s staff. 
And wraps a thin cloth round himself. 
On his feet Panior puts sandals. 

To the cattle-pens he wanders. 

Panior reaches the cattle pens, 

Panior opens the doors. 

To the doors Panior boivs deeply,’* 


Tamur yenvir Paniur, 
ura dhanwan baga, bat? 
Gaurapura dhanwa rnanmar 
kaidc sari-barga piana Panior 
sapur sela mutsa Panior, 
kade suta keratia Panior, 
dodita sari daiana, Panior, 
Dodi yewa lator Panior, 
jopa suti kinur Panior, 
jopata kalk arena Panior, 


1. Panior are ihe mylhical ancestors of the seven-brother phratry; Panior is singular, Paniur 
plural; in the English text I have used Panior for both forms. 

2. Tills description refers to the make deity Boinagbojun or Sri Shek worshipped by all seven- 
brother clans and believed to have seven hoods; the doubling of this number in the song is a poetic 
exaggeration. 

3. A village near Keslapur in Ulmir Taluq. 

4. A guardian spirit, Maifagia, k b?lieved to dsyell in lb? doorways of cattle pen?. 
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Then Panior leads out the cattle 
^\'here a>i 11 Panior graze the cattle’ 
To Arkapura^ goes Panior 
“Let’s ^^ater the co\«, oh brother" 
“^\^lere shall we water Uiem 


dantia Svti Unite Panior. 
Baga tneka danet Panior^ 
Arkapura tionur 
Afurang yr uhkal, dada 
Baga yet uhkal, dada. 


“ Let's water them at Sasarakunda.*” 
There arrives Panior 
“tNTiere shall we rest the cattle 
Oh brother’’’ 

‘ \t Gaurapura shall be the rest- 
place ” 

Back to his house goes Panior, 
Washes himself with hot water. 

He begins to eat his food, 

Afterssards washes his hands 
Panior smokes a leaf-pipe 
Grasping his herdsman’s staff 
Panior goes to graze the cattle 
Driung off the cattle 
Panior lakes the cattle to the pasture 
Panior grazes the cattle 
“The sun is sinking brother” 

Home drives Panior the cattle 
Drives it to the cattle pens, 

Panior tethers the co\»s 
Panior fastens the door 
Panior walks homewards 
^^alks then to his house 
PanieU (his wife) heats gnicl, 

Panior eab his dinner 
Paniek eats her dinner, 

Paniek puts out the bedsteads 
There Panior lies down to rest. 
Soundly asleep is Panior, 

Tired he i», tired he has gnssvti 
Kandtak grunts the bull, 

Runs round and round the stockade. 
Draws his four legs up to lus chest, 
Drt, he jumps across 
Roaring he rushes off, 

Running bounds the god like bull, 
'\'here docs the bull go’ 

Shampur* reaches the bull, 

Grazes under a ptpal tree, 

Kandrak, kandrak grunts the bull. 
Away rushes the god-like bull 
^\■he^e does the bull go then’ 

Utnur reaches the bull 
Of sure thorns the fence 


I Villtfe ttejr Knbpar 

2. TTw finws f,ni of ihe Pnig,of» m 

3. SluBipuf II . Ulw„„ 


Sasarkundum jet uhkal, dada, 

Seu.a laiare, Panior, 

Marat, baba manda 
mtndutkal, dada* 

“Gaurapura manda mtnduskat. 

Ron sonda lator, Panior, 
jehk pant tungana, Panior, 

/e,tt iia tatore Panior, 

Kaik nora lator Panfor, 
ehutang unde undona, 

/aide rati-harga ptana Pantor 
dhama miha danite Pantor. 

Dhanua teha lalore Panior 
dhanua meha u-onire Panior 
dkaniia meha lalore Panior. 

Pord unde solaki dada 
Dhanua mafiua lalore, Pantor, 
dodi iaga uota lator e Panior, 
murang sorusa lalore Panior 
yopa keha lalore Pantor 
Ron sonda lalore Pantor, 
bata sonda lalore Pantor 
Jaua jehk tungana Pani’eA, 

Pamor ;eut hana 
Paniek yut kiana, 
pahng uala latang Paniek} 
again Tninda lalore Pantor 
nidora bhan}e mantre Panior, 

Panior ansi uani, a tisi tialor. 
handrak injere borum dukri kija, 
giuar Isakat tiriar borum, 
nalung kalkun tsalt taga umar, 
hutr huland iiaita; 
borum fjaai ptar dukri hiser 
(cifanta, uitare deva; 
baga jewa laiare borum* 

Shampura yeuarta borum, 
ah buiie metar borum, 
kandrak, kandrak kankar kia bojum, 
borum isauka piar deva; 
baga yeu.a laiare borum* 

VtnuT ytita laiare borum 
Sure Isahkna bandora. 


Bdh Tslini 
md Rriljptur, 
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Through which, no fly could pass 
Through which no gnat could pass. 
Round the fence runs the bull, 
Kandrak, Kandrak, roars the bull. 
Draws his four legs up to his chest, 
Brrr, he jumps across. 

Feeds his fill on sugar cane. 

Draws his four legs up to his chest, 
Bnr, he jumps back. 

Then the bull rushes off ; 

^Vhere does the bull go? 

Sham'pur reaches the bull. 

Standing under the pipal tree 
Kandrak, kandrak grunts the bull. 
Brothers two the Kolis came 
With guns on tlieir shoulders 
Let’s look at our sugar-cane; 
brother,” 

Along the Kolis came 

The Kolis saw their sugar-cane, 

“ "Wiflio has eaten our sugar-cane, 
brother?” 

Then the Kolis saw the foot-prints, 

“ ^Vhose bull has eaten it, brother?” 
The Kolis followed the foot-prints 
Under the pipal tree stood the bull. 
“There is the bull, oh brother!” 
The Koli took aim 
The Koli hit the bull. 

The god-like bull fell dead. 

Then came Panior 

The Kolis began to cut up the bull, 

Panior, coming, sasv it. 

From afar he saw it; 

“This is my bull, oh brotliers, 

“ What a sorrowful tale, oh 
brothers !” 

Over his eyes Panior drew his turban, 
Panior began to cry, 

“Do not take my strength from me.” 
So praying, Panior bowed down, 

“ Offerings, we’ll give you, oh lord.” 
Then Panior went away, 

Panior fumed home^vards. 

“ A sorrowful thing has come to 
pass !” 

Paniek, his wife, began to cry. 

The Panior brotliers grew poor, 

Flere and there went the Panior; 

Their cattle went, their wealth went. 
In poverty lived die Panior. 

As labourers the Panior worked. 


wisi gira karoki deva 
mile gira karo 
Gowar tsakar liriare hornm, 
Kandrak kandrak indare borum, 
nalung kalkun tsati taga umar 
brrr htiland walta. 

Paka uskun tindare borum, 

nalung kalkun tsati taga umar, 

brrr huland ivatta. 

borum tsauke piar deva; 

baga yewa latare borum? 

Shampura yewanc borum, 

alt! bud nilarc borum 

kandrak, kandrak dukri kiar borum. 

Tamun iwir Kortr deva, 

senate bhande ivatana Korir. 

Mawang usk surkat dada; 

bara waiar later Korir, 
uske surar later Korir. 

Mawan uskun batalte titaki, dada? 

Koji suranla Korir, 

bona tc borum titaki dada? 

Koji pia lata Korir, 
alite bud nila lata borum. 

Aganc borum nilta dada, 

Majura pcra later Korir, 
borumun paia later Koiir, 
borum saia lata hi deva. 

Panior ivaia later deva 
Borumun aska later Korir, 

Panior tvasi sura later deva, 
laknale wasi suraria deva; 
mawaic borum andki dada, 
nadan gohii ataki dada! 

Kanrkun poro sela ivalana Panior, 
harang ara later Panior, 
mawatc sat nime burite khnar. 

Kalke ara later Panior. 
niwate piija tunkom Raitari, 
pajate rnalsi danir Panior, 

Ronete sonda later Panior. 

Nadan goljti ataki! 

Rani Paniek ara latangki deva. 

Lai lastcn anire Paniur, 
bendur hake anire Paniur; 
done sota mal sota deva. 

Paniur langa alrr, deva. 
hhuli sonda later Paniur, 
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For 'vork llicy went no wrk tliry 
found 

In pro%'etty lived the Pamor 
The youngest brotJier alone 
Retained cattle and ncalth, 

The elder brothen worked as 
labourers 

Brought wood t tie youngest* 

Milage 

To his house thfv brought it, 

T\ ere xl rv sU Vxd vVit; vwA 
The yourge^t brother saw them. 

Rags round the louts they wore. 

On the h ad a 'tnii of doth 
Embracing each other the Paniof 
wept 

I\ ife called Pamor ifc 
My I id r brotl en arc here wife. 

Hot \ ufer of fttchr niers, 

Cold vater of twxKc mer$" 

To th“ wash place Paniek took thf® 
Go wash wiUi water brother*” 

To the wash place went the Paruor 
Then Pamor opened his bot 
ITook out) a silk bordered lom-rlolh 
Such a Ioin«doth donned Pamor 
On his head Pamor tied a turban 
A three feet wide brass-plate 
Cleaned and scrubbed Paniek, 

Then Pamck prepared a meal 
Water he put into goblets 
fhe Pamor s ashed their hands 
Tile Pamor entered the pabee 
Paniek made ready the meal. 

The Pamor saluted the gods 
Fi\c mouthfuls they ate gladly. 

Five mouthfuls they ate sadly. 

After the meal the Pamor rose 
The Pamor washed their liands. 
Then the Pamor went outside. 

Broke betelnut into pieces 
Took teeth-colounng betel leaves. 
Tongue biting lime, 

AH these together they chewed 
INTiere will you go now, rfi 
brothers’ 

Let us all stay m one pbee. 

As the youngest 1 11 sit in the 
court house, 

\ou brothers see to the fields” 

So as before so nosv again 
Cattle and wealth was with them. 
The Pamor ruled as rajas 
Here rcla, rereJa rda 


bhuli sofcKf bhuti puluak ais deia, 

PuRiur langa eUr deia 
Sej.taior tamur mandare deia 
uonk dhanmat mandana dtva, 
tadaUr bhutt damr deeo, 

tamuna nagure kalian jeonir, 

uonate rone danir deva, 

koitang icott ttatanir efeta, 

tamur suta later deia 

nottde gtnda nalokt deia 

tatade Isirkuli uatare deia 

/ante mast jomt mast arana Paniur 

Haiti, inifana rant Panlor, 
naur ladalir andire ram 
parenda gangor kosute per, 
patenda gangar murungta per 
Anguttte tiotana Panuk deia, 
yet tungnen soniki dada 
Angurs aia later Paniur 
Peto ugtt Xiana Pamor, 
kota Ptatangina dhotre deia, 
dhoUf karjt ktana Pamor, 
talade hngar sui kimr Pamor 
Mund keUtrta fata utt ktar deia, 
fat uU bare ksnung paniek, 
anba tsauti hnvng Paniek, 
janie yer nnung Paniek 
Kaik nora later Pantar 
aadargande datana Pantur, 
ania sauri liana Paniek deva, 
deu jakor tungana Paniur, 
sijung bukang suknang lindana, 
siyuitg bukang duknang ttndana, 
jeut km bara teda later Paniur, 
kaik flora later Paniur, 
bakan pesia later Pantur, 
pakan ponal supari lira, 
dal rengiof kat tiona, 
pb tonal tsunaba uona 
atsonun lorde tcalana Pamur 
inge baga dakile dada* 

5<imdir undi jaga aiana deva 
kaeheri dtu.an takusana tamur, 

tcaur seine rural dada 
tale bahan matal akan, 
dhan mat manta ura deva 
raj kwi pisana Paniur 
Ttre reJa, rerela reta 
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'vWle™S Adr a 

the eaves of houses Then the^e doorsteps and under 

kouse of Soyam Thn, tS J "'“'’“i ‘o 4e 

and there SeTerem™;, ' f °'T[ village, 

'i In the old man’s f ‘I"'* *e washmg of feet ivere repeat- 

■nent^rtogl^n;: ^“*^8 thtfrag- 


Five “ *n Md, 

garden, 

says the Raja, “Rani,” he 
^afy looming make the food 

“£d^nf 

ThrR.,^^ prepare, oh Rani.” 

^ i e Ram goes to sleep, 

on^ open, sleeps the Rani, 
'Vitli one* listens the Rani^ 

^Vitf! nn n'atches the Rani, 

ASs7:ck^^^’ 

Hk feathers, 

.fefcn""® =■ '»'■ of «« 

|te shakes his feathers. 

Rani hears the noise. 


n ija serkna undi wain persa manta. 

siyung serkna singaruari, 

rani, indana rajal, rani, indana, 

sarke wakre jawa rani, 

hope inda lata ho rani; 
tinda unda anung ranik. 

Nidora bhanje manung ranik, 
undi kewde narmanur ranik, 
undi kewde kenjanur ranik, 
undi kanrde suranur ranik, 
undi kanrde narmanur ranik. 
Mahadevoana gogri 
tinn marede singali gagara 
dcrnn marede parangali gagara 

khala khala jari kiar, 
tana nand kenjana bai. 


broup-ht^K^^ however before Maru’s two daughters-in-Iaw 

^le ho^vls of millet and dal from the house, and of leaf plates 

of ^ spiall snack; other women of Marlavai invited groups 

oiem r ^ quickly prepared meal. There ^vas no public entertain- 
Ibeir ml ^ uieal in the open, but aU the wsiting tvomen and 

in the f ^ companions found hospitality in indiw'dual houses. Later 
settin ^ the women danced again, and when the sun tvas nearly 

feet and formally bade faretveU to their hosts, touching the men’s 

bead women by raising the hostesses’ hands to the fore- 
going village in single file ; the drummers 

cad, the colourful crowd faded into the twdlight. 
f^hann^^^^ next few days men from Jangaon and women from 
^fisit came to dance at Marlavai and the men of Marlavai went to 
iPurh fu tlie old days it is said, the Dandari dancing lasted 

troupes of dancers moved from \dllage to \Tllage, often 
seldorn home for several daj'S. Tut now Dandari dancers 

certain uiore than ttv^o or three villages a year, and this is done m a 
^re guests of this year being hosts in the next, when they 

if not better, the entertaiMent _ received, 
^usk. always arrange so that Aey reach their destmation at 

there till next dav. women Dandan dancers seldom stay 
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overnight m other \^llages and so they like to arrive in the early after 
noon Vet even women are sometimes benighted before they rcadi 
home, and m such a case they camp and sleep in the open Once a bi^c 
party of Marlavai women went to dance at Kanchanpalh, a village 
some sLx miles distant, and when late m the evening they had not re- 
turned, husbands left to look after small children began to grumble, 
and their grumbling turned to anger when cv cn next morning the w omen 
did not appear md children, us^ to the mother’s breast, squealed and 
howled for the accustomed breakfast Not until late in the forenoon 
did the women and gusari return, well content but tired from the long 
walk and the dancing On their way back from Kanchanpalh they had 
dropped m at Seti Harapnur and dancing there for a little were enter 
tamed to dinner and then danced again for a long time It was late 
when they left, so they slept for some hours m the forest, where they 
suffered badly from cold and so paid a morning \ isit to Chudur Koinur , 
they armed back enormously pleased with themselves and with the 
many cash gifts they had collected, and were quite impcrvaous to the 
opinion of iheir menfolk 


^ passed since the Bogi puja, w hich had inaugurated 

the Dandan dancing, the elders of Marlavai decided that it was time to 
think once more of work on the fields and to perform the Kola Bun rite, 
whi^ cerOTonially doses this short penod of festivity So at midday 
on the eighth day after Bogi, the young men of the village, including 
the sons and brothers of the owners of AUra drums, and the iUJan, 
collected provisions from all the vallageis \Vith drums they went from 
hoi« to house, some young boy^ and Katora Lachu dancing the suck- 
ance m each courtyard until the woman of the house appeared in 
^e doom-ay catrymg a brass tray with millet or nec and a Svv copper 
appearance stopped the dancing and the drummers gave 
para and turhuh to three small hoys, v%ho Imed up wath the two gusan 
v>oman poured some water from a 
describing a semi-crcle with the brass tray, took from it 
a httle gram and impnnted it on each boy’s drum, each tov’s forehead. 


wv ^ “P sang 

Which gods shall tht lamp nte j \ 

honour, oh Balemai i Aaete bau penkna aruti, BcUmai 

Which shall the lamp nte ^ j . 

honour, oh Balemai ** penda arutt BaUtticd 

The village mother shall the Umo 

honour, oh Balemai, P wte itain AuKtona arutt Balemai 

t B»l«m« n the Bedwr of Bw Al i. j. 

•• u du, ioo( eroft. u Hn«la ceraMnul 
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The village-guardian shall the lamp naten Akita aruti Balemai. 

rite honour, oh Balemai. 

The house-goddess shall the lamp rite Rota Lachmita aruti Balemai. 
honour, oli Balemai. 

The gusari then replaced the handful of grain on the brass tray and 
two of the dancers taking the tray between them swang it in the rhythm 
of the dance, and ttvo other boys holding between them a couple of dance 
slicks Sevang them in similar manner. Then the plate was returned and 
if there had been no coppers on it, the gusari remained at the door, 
clinking their anklet bells, till the woman reappeared and handed them 
some coins. 

So they went from door to door, the gusari never forgetting their 
temporary privilege of irresponsibility; in one courtyard they picked 
some climbing marrows and carried them oif in their bags, and in 
another they tried to catch some small chicks, but were not successful. 

At sunset men and boys gathered under the mahua tree near the 
well and the Kola Buri rite was performed at the stone sacred to Bhi- 
mana \vhere they had offered the jawari ears to Hura Pen on Bogi day. 
Here all the symbols and accessories of the Dandari dancers were laid 
out in three groups ; in the middle immediately in front of the Bhimana 
stone, the para, the large dapna drums and the drum-sticks, the dancers' 
bell-anklets and silver ornaments; to the left a new cloth, the cylindri- 
cal drums, the kettle drums and the turbuli ; and to the right the gusari 
hats, clubs, bell-beset holsters and other ornaments, as well as a few of 
the ears of new jawari millet which the gusari had foraged. 



Fig. XXX. Wooden cylindrical drum with hide membranes. 
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After the usual preparations and an unocation of Sipiscnna and 
0undna Raur, the patrons of the Dandan dancers, Kanalca Kodu sacn- 
6ccd a fowl m front of the central heap, Soyam Chitru, the elder son 
of Mara, the owner of one set of AKara drums, five small chicKs m front 
of the drums to the left and the gusan one small chick before their hats. 
Thc> sprinkled the blood on the sacred Bhimana stone and all the 
Dandan requisites Then a cow was dragged before the altar and be- 
headed u had been brought cheap, on account of its barrenness, from 
the gifts which the Dandan dancers had received m the vnllages they 
had visited, and it was sacrificed as much for the sake of its meat as for 
the purpose of the rite The ncc u«cd for the sacnficial food was 
that which e\er since the Boji ntc had been tied in a new cloth to 
Kanaka Kodu s para The gusan then went to the stream and washed 
off all their paint and returned dressed m fresh dhoti 

After the food-offenngs had been duly placed before stones and 
ntual objects the men remained long gathered round the mahua tree, 
cooling the beef in large cauldrons and gossiping about the cv cuts of 
the Dandan da^-s The gaj^t week of the whole year had come to 
an end and with, it the time of mghtl> gatherings to the sound of the 
gumela songs and the clatter of dance sticks Dancing of a different 
t)^^ there would be at the feasts of cbn-deities, and weddings might 
give an opportumty for pantomimes and musical skits. But para and 
gumela would be silent for eight long months, and the gods of the 
Dandan dancen were hidden farewell 

The Hatten of the Great Millet 

By the time the Dandan danang ends, the month of Karti, corres- 
ponding to October November, is well prtTgressed It is a month without 
distinctive ceremonies at (he full moon or the concluding dark moon, 
and solid work follows upon the senes of festivities that enliven^ the 
preceding weeks The great millet' is fully m car and rapidly ripening 
The fields need constant watching for a swarm of voracicftis green par- 
rots, clmging to the strong stalks and pickmir out the rr*ir> can, il 

_ ^V^lat 

’ ' ' ludged 

other 

, V * ujuM. nave ocen reaped the miUet is left to the mercy of 
birds, and b> harvest tune hardly a gram remains m the ears. Bj night 
other dangers threaten sambar, spotted deer and blue hull 


o ^ **'^”‘■''<■1, ure dot debarred from noctumal wat- 

ches , and many a field is tonporanl) abandoned to the inroads of game, 

t aor{AtciTi >alfarr 







th« miUet with bullocks 


90 Thrashing the miUet b) hand 
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and many a marriage shattered when two young people on neighbouring 
platforms, tiring of a lonely vigil, succumb to the spell of romance in the 
moonlight that glitters on the rustling millet leaves, with no one to in- 
trude upon their stolen meeting. 

The Gonds do not make much use of traps or snares. Sometimes 
they set loop snares, motivated by a bent bamboo spring which tightens 
the nwse when released, and in these Zcfi-traps porcupines, hares and 
sometimes even small antelope are caught. Spring traps [chandora) 
hidden in the crops are used for snaring jungle fowl and peafoivl, and 
sometimes even hares, while stone fall- traps {dapka), that crush the 
victim when the trigger is released, are erected to deal with field rats. 
But Gonds, unlike Kolams, have no big game traps in which wild pig 
and sambar may be caught. 

After the first fruit offering on Bogi day the half-ripened .millet ears 
are often roasted in the hot ashes of outdoor fires and the green grains 
nibbed between the pahns and eaten. Small groups of men gather in 
the fields to enjoy the millet during the few days when it is soft and 
tender, cattle boys take ears to roast in the jungle, and passing a field 
platform you are often invited to a snack. 

But by the end of November the millet is ripe and each householder 
cuts five ears, ties them to the centre pole of his threshing ffoon and 
performs the rite that precedes the reaping. This bunch of ears is called 
sanje but there is no special term for the rite itself, the Gonds referring 
to it simply as hura watana, which means literally “ to put the millet 
ears.” A chicken may be sacrificed at this ceremony or equally appro- 
priate is an offering of a little cooked food to the Earth Mother and 
the clan-deities with a prayer for further blessings and help. 

The millet is reaped by both men and women, who work side by 
side, using a sickle to cut the stalks, hard and as thick as a thumb, about 
a hand span above the ground ; bundles of jawari are throwm behind 
the reaper as they are cut, and are collected aftenrards. This way of 
reaping is called arusiana and is followed up by the severing of the cars 
from the stalks, a process called urimana} While the leafy stalks are 
stacked as fodder, the ears are gathered and laid on strong bamboo 
mats \garse) near the threshing-floor, which is always close to the field. 
The best and largest ears are separated and are set aside as seed-grain. 
So too are the ears of a special variety of great millet called chauwur 
jona, because of the way the grains, each on a long stem, fall loosely 
like the hair of a flywhisk ; only small quantities of chauwur^ jona are 
grown in each field, and its quality does not seem to be superior to the 
ordinary jawari with compact ears. Perhaps its resemblance to the 
chauwur, the sacred symbol of the Persa Pen, invests it ^vith an aus- 
picious character. 

1, Gondj differentiate exactly between the different ways harvesting: reaping jrmil railletj u 
called lihana and cutting rice or maize f:o!<ina. 
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After all the ears have been spread on the bamboo mats, the thresh 
mg floor {khara) is levelled and plastered tviih cmv-dung In its centre 
stands the post {men) to which five jauan ears have been tied The 
✓ householder then sacrifices a fowl, goat or chicken m front of the cars 
spread out on mats, pra)ang to the goddesses of \\calth 
In the name of Lachim we offer a hachmi porode batro nmar 

goat 

Lachim of com Lachmi of cattle Ana Lathmt, Dhana Lachmt, 

Se\Tn Lachim siitcrs we worship you Sttar jetung Lathmt kalkarmar, 

Gi\e us good fortune. ttokof tnak sim 

The head of the sacnficial animal is then severed, and set before 
the heaped ears but the sacrificcr or an> of his helpers tales the animal 
b> the hmd legs and drags the bleeding carcase once round the garse 
and the khara Then the liver is roasted and offered to all the Lachmis 
and the meat is cooled , the nia,of is eaten on the threshing floor, but the 
rest of the meat and the millet may be taken to the village 

Early next morning the ears, or if the han cst is large, part of the 
cars arc spread on the thrishing floor and a pair of bullocks muzzled 
with string bags is tied to the centre pole and driven round and round 
Sometimes men or bo)i walk m the bullock's vvakc as much to hasten 
the animals pace as to tread out the grain Onl> people with small 
harvests thresh nullet b> hand with wo^cn mallets (higs. 89 90) 



Fio XXXI Wooden rake (datra) 

art ar?. w*' '’“C 'he stalks and the stnpped 

fed f torod the pole m an Sm, 

burnt deep The stnpped cars arc then 

Sa tot T “'die itnllet n muted tnth the ashes 

d a httle uater With this black paste the householder draira a 
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rough pattern on the circular heap of threshed grain; thereby he 
hopes to secure the grain against the depredations of malignant 
spirits and devils, rats and mice. "SMien it is completed he arranges the 
bullocks’ muzzles (muske), a rake [datra) and a driving stick in sym- 
metrical order on the grain-heap. The threshing-floor has now the festive 
appearance of a -ivell ordered scene set for the final rite. The house- 
holder takes some sugar and dal and offers them to the Lachmis and 
Anesirar with a short prayer : 

Grain Lachmi^ Cattle Lachmi, Ana Lachmt, Dhana Lachmi, 

Earth Lachmi. Anesirar, Bhni Lachmi, Anesirar, 

Givx: us your favour, give us food. Barkat sun, tsokot maku jawa sim. 

This rite of the jatvari threshing-floor is not performed for any 
otlier crop such as the small millets, maize, rice or wheat. 

Immediately after the offerings have been made, the implements 
are taken off the heap, the pattern is broken up, and %\dQnowing begins 
on one side of the threshing floor. 

The ttdnnowing of great millet is generally done by men ; they wait 
for a day of light breezes, and taking the husk and grain in \vinnawing 
fan or basket, hold it high over their heads, slightly tilted so that the 
grain spills in a steady stream. Sometimes the w^nno^vers stand on 
low benches and baskets of millet are handed up by helpers, the addi- 
tional height allo^ving even the slightest breeze to separate grain and 
husk. (Fig. 88(). 



When all the rain crops have been threshed and whinowed, the ears 
tied to the pole in the centre of the threshing floor are taken down, roast- 
ed and offered to Bhui Lachmi, the Earth Deity. 

The har\'esting of the oil-seeds, sometimes begun directly after the 
first-fruit offering at the Dassera feast, but often delayed until after the 
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Dandan time, comcides ^\^th the reaping of the millet After a simple 
miocation of the Earth Mother, tvhtch may be accompanied by tlic 
sacnfice of a chicken men and w wnen start cutting the pods of the oil 
plants with sickles , they fill them into baskets and carry them to the 
Ullage where it is generally the women wlio, sittmg m the courtj-ards in 
the evening sunlight, crush the hard pods wnth wi^en mallets 

KarU the month wheat the last of the Taut-ctops ate harvested, is 
also the umc when most of the memorial feasts {ptire) m honour of 
deceased relatives arc performed At these feasts, which m Book H 
wall be described m detail, a cow is sacrificed and the spint of the 
deceased propiualed by \anous ntes and offtnngs 
The Feasts of Bktmana 

The month of Sati sees the end of the millet har\ cst and the pick- 
ing of the cotton the last of the ram crops No me imtiaics this work, 
which is probably a fairly recent addition to the Gonds’ annual 
schedule of seasonal works All the fruits of field and garden that npefl 
duxmg and after the rams have been eaten except for the climbing 
beans (Aon sArnja) which taroblc over hedges and dr> branches stu^ 
up at the edges of the home fields But some time during Sati, usually 
about full moon the first fruits of these beans arc ofTered to Bhimana 
t. t the whole month In all 

f the new beans a offered 
V , . y juut shnne only ^\ki Pen and 
Auwal receive their usual shares of the first fruits, and each householder 
invokes Ebunana together with his clan god when he offers some of the 
new beans before the {lea fcowvla uisidt his katthen From tha\ day oo 
and for many weeks to come these excellent large beans form an im 
portant item in the Gonds diet 

Gond pantheon, in 
priests of another 
ireditary possession 

( I 


Bhimana or Bhimal Pen is the onl> dcitv of the 
wtee «onh.p (he, rdy Wi, ^ ; 

2 T™'’ of Bhmana m h 

and perform his ntes m the same manner 


cuardiam^nf mdeed the pnests and 

The most famous shwes m the hills of Adtlabad 

gn Madra, Gokt, and Smda IITfc TS!“a 

Pedda Vami j * area and Indanpur in the 

under thc^ame of’ttee aaacra'I? 5"“! Bhimanas' knOTn 

and in some cases it is still ll,™ Bhimanas of lesser importance. 
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deity. Once in three years the ritual objects of every great Bhimana are 
taken in procession through many villages to the banks of one of the 
great rivers of the Adilabad District, generally tlie Godavari, where 
die idols are given a ceremonial bath. In the intervening years the 
symbols though taken out of the shrine, are only carried to the nearby 
village of the Kolam priest and sometimes also to one or two Gond set- 
tlements in the vicinity. 

The Gonds are free to attend the feasts of Kolams at the shrine of 
Bhimana and at places like Dantanpalli there are indeed flags put up 
by Gonds in fulfilment of vows. Generally, however, they do not par- 
take in the final rites at the shrine, but give their ofl[erings at the time 
when the idols tour their village. The conduct of the ceremonies and 
ritual lies there too in the hands of the Kolam priest and his assistants, 
and the Gond worshippers are only expected to provide the offerings 
and animals for sacrifice and to entertain the Kolams who come in the 


train of the god. ... , , , . -i 

There is no important Bhimana shrine in the vicinity of Marlavai 
and only once in three years are the idols of the Dantanpalli Bliimana 
brought to the village. But while I was in Madura, the large Gond 
village near the great Bhimana shrine of Pangri Madura, I \vatched 
the ceremonial visit of the Pangri Bhimana and the celebration of a 
feast given by a Gond in honour of the god. . 

The moon of Sati was only in its first quarter, but the Kolams sai 
that there was no need to wait for the rites until the fuU moon. From 
the great shrine in the jungle, the most artistic god-shrine^ I have sem 
anysvhere in the Gond country, they took all the ritual objects, inclu 
ing a large bunch of peacock-feathers in a carved holder representing 
Bhimana and a similar bunch representing Rajul Pen. These ley 
took in procession to their village and arranged them in front ^ ^ 

house of the hereditary priest {delak) where they were kept or 
three days. During this time anyone who had made a voiv an P 
to fulfil it that year, or anyone desirous of entertaining the go , , 

soliciting his particular blessings, sent a message or came ims 

told the priest of his intention. cf-nJemcnt 

That year two Gonds of Madura each from a ^ ^ 

had invited die god to their houses. a lone time ago 

under the obligation of any vow and o/pangri an 

during an illness of his wife, had ^ord. So after three 

offering, and was now preparing to with drums and 

days the ritual objects were taken of Ghintal Madura, the 

flutes, and after a fleeting visit to the 'f J^^achmu’s house. There 
Bhimana was set up in the courtyard ot danced %vith jingling 

for many hours Kolams, both men an j 

1. The Bhimana left there by a Kolam and annex 
®tnong the minor family gods. 
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anklets m front of the symbols, and late that evening Lachmu sacrificed 
a cock and entertained all the Kolains as %ac 11 as the people of his hamlet 
to a meal For one mght the symbols remained m his courtyard guard- 
ed by the Kolam priest On the afternoon of the next day the symbols 
of the gods and the ritual objects \%erc carried to the mam Gond settle- 
ment of Madura and to the sound of drums and flutes put dotvn before 
the Ala stones under a big tree \\ hile some Kolams danced, the Ko- 
hm devan of Madura scattered turmeric pots dcr on the Aki and the 
nearby altar of Nat Auwal, the \ illagc Mother All the Gond men of 
the village then came and saluted the Bhjmana symbols ssith deep re- 
verences, a httle later the vvomen brought w^nnowlng fans with gram 
and bean leaves to l)e blessed bv the god, and the Kolam priest arrang- 
ed these before the peacock feather bunches, where they remained for 
some time Incited by the beaung of drums a Gond began to tremble, 
took god s bell beset leather straps and laid them over his shoul- 
ders Then he grasped four whips, that lay in a basket among other 
ntual objects and gave one to the Gond Raja Tclmg Rao, one to the 


^ "lib fierce moveraems rushed hither and thither 
bS hSrf 1"' 'n'*'""' "'•"I* Then he donned 

lame four mrT' a *' bid them round the necks of the 

and foniards ran rtdied as the Kolam staggered backwards 

erect invited with h ^hippcr to the other, and, standing fully 
\\«h hm^ I**™ >h<= «roie of the whtp 

apron and a Tvtlrl body naked but for a small 

more deemomc than any CdMafJlhm''''''' 

hectic movements contrLted vtS IJh Sf “ nl’’? " 'T 

fulness of the four whippcrs wCnl ™ j unperturbed watch 

'"“At‘,r!:fr‘ S sky"'"’ 

and gomg up 


’"““’•jLT'®' ''' “ Go"!* feot rn'Kohm ''h ' 
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r:siaTftat 'r 

wcrr. iet you take So the prospects for the cold weather crons 

do?” aSd the’prS? ’“'^•n'fnl then shall wc 

^ &A.CU ine priest. — Do not worship any other Auwal • an nn 

cXe^burno^Sn troubles, coughs and fever will 

ome but no one -will die of them. Do not leave this village and setde 

no hlrbefl®^’ ^ 

prophecy, and the Gond women of the village 

(rffm Js? wnnoiving fans ivith the blessed 

pain. Ihe Kolam devan took a little from each fan and placed it 
ctore the idols and then daubed the women’s and children’s forehead 
ivith poivdered turmeric. One child who had been ill, he beat gently 
with one of the sacred whips, and then came an old woman, crippled 
with rheumatism, who stood upright %vith hands raised in prayer over 
her head while the devari brought the \vhip two or three times lightly 
m^er her lirnbs and body. Ultimately the women took the blessed grain 
back to their houses and mixed it with their grain-store. 

As dusk fell late-comers from the fields came to pay their respects 
to the god, making obeisance or a deep reverence before the idols. 
Shortly afterwards the priest took up the feather-holders and ritual 
objects and handed them to other Kolams. A procession formed and all 
poved to the settlement of Atram Bhima, w'ho had invited the god 
for that night. 

In the field outside the hamlet the procession stopped, and soon 
die host appeared carrying water in a silver vessel. Ceremonially greet- 
ing the god he sprinkled ^^'ater on the idols and the carriers, then 
scattering water as he went, he led the ^vay to his house. In the court- 
yard his two waves w^crc waiting to w^ash the feet of all the men in the 
procession. But first they poured w'^ater on the iron spikes of the feather- 
holders considered the “ feet of the god,” and this water was caught 
in a bowl and later used to make gruel of which ail members of the 
household ate. Then the feet of all the men and last of all the feet 


of the devari and bhaktal were washed, and the host’s elder wife 
brought a large heap of cow-dung and prepared a place for tire altar 
hy plastering a longish space in front of his house. Over this the priest 
weaved incense and the bhaktal drew under the priest’s directions a 
design with vermilion and turmeric powder: ten squares in a long line. 
Holes W'-ere dug in ^vo of the central squares, and the feather-holders 
inserted so that they stood firm and erect. The host’s wdfe brought a 
wdnnowing fan full of grain and the priest poured it out before the idols 
in a line all along the design. Then all the jitual objects, pottciy horses, 
brass horses, incense burners, bells and whips, drum-sticks and the like. 
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were arraiwed on the tumiertc patten. All the men present, Kolann 
and Gonds, formed a circle, stood for a while m silent prayer and 

then prostrated themsehes before the idols 

The promised goat ^vas sacrificed m the usual imnner, but 
It IS as only late in the evening that the mam offennp of were 
placed before the idols The night was bitterly cold and the many 
^ests vs ho fiUed the host’s courtyard sat round fira on the verandas 
of houses and in the open shed of an oil press. The Kolam pnest 
began the rue of dedication by burning incense, all the Kolams and 
several Gonds mcluding the host then stood in a semi-circle and 
prayed 


See, you has-e ccene to our house, 
sons daughters ehddrcn crops 
bullocis coss-s caJs-es goats sheep 
mav they be s ell and sound 
gise us your bles-ing gis-c us 
good luck you s\e salute 
I( you do not look on us ssnth fasour 
sse vdll not msoke your narne. 


Sum Hime ma ron iialt, 
mart tntar bal gopal panta paltt 
konda tttura, piakal, here, gore 
Ri uflap pal ustap uandana, 
nme pahu mandana, 

/<t>/aitifr nano niA Ram Ram 
ttsoT tala tahtyt sur^eke toteke nisa 
hotel mutom t 


The pnest then placed tvsclvc nee balb, each on a leaf of the mura 
tree* before the idob sus for Bhimana, two for Rajul Pen, and twT> for 
Auvsal called by the Kolams Polakanaa The host’s wife brought 
millet breads and fried cakes, and the pnest crumbled a little, scattw- 
mg It on all the leaves Then he stood with folded hands before the 
offenngs aid prayed silently m Kolami 

\\alCing m front when we go, guarding us from behind when 
we come give us your protection, may all our works prosper, 
may our prayers not remain ineffective, you we salute” 
There w as a short pause and a Gond w hispercd to me that m former 
times when they had liquor to offer, the gods came rapidly and m great 
force on the bhaktal, sometimes even during the offering of the food 
and hquor 

That c\ emng it was not long before a middle aged Gond showed 
signs of possession He was a slender, inconspicuous man who had as 
yet not played any prominent role Now he approached the idols with 
tottermg steps, donned the bell bands, but did not touch the whips, 
always trembUng he moved about on his knees before the idob, touched 

J 1 1 r » ^ 


• ig with 

of the 

possessed Kolam that afternoon, and seemed almost like a sequence of 
wnvention^^ ntual postures. At last he embraced the idob, put 
aown the bell hobteis and emerged from his trance Little attention 


1 w« Ihe pr.yn »{ \he Coo* but M i> ib* Kol.oa proywl u> koJuoi. 

2. B<itt9 tianJ»sa. 
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was paid to his behaviour, there was no whipping and no one tried to 
draw from him a prophecy. The Kolam bhaktal was not possessed 
again that night, and as soon as the food was ready all sat down to a 
meal. 

The whole night the idols remained in the same position before 
Atram Bhimu’s house, and next morning the rites continued. The 
Kolam bhaktal took up the feather-holder of Bhimana, carried it into 
the house of the host, to bless the dwelling and its inmates. ’When 
he came out, he tvas once more gripped by the power of the god and 
s^vayed forwards and backwards, waving the feather bunch before the 
ritual objects. After replacing the symbol of Bhimana he took one of 
the ^s'hips and gave the host a few light strokes, then he crouched do^vn 
beside the altar and began to play softly on one of the flutes. 



Fig. XXXIII, Kolam flute with peacock-feathers. 

After a while all the women of the host’s settlement bx;ought ^am 
and sprays of bean-leaves on wnnowdng fans and ha eir 
marked with turmeric powder by the bhaktal, who sa e 
and received the offerings. to 

Finally the Kolam men and boys were once -phe 

a meal and this they ate sitting in a long line ^vere 

sun had long passed the zenith when the idols an r 
taken up and, to the beating of dn^, the P^°^^ss . , ^ 

Bhimana shrine near Pangri. It did not taie * 

Visited two of the other Gond settlement of M _ 

were put down and the women brought ottemgs g blessing, 
leaves and asked for themselves and their ohudren ^5 far as 

With this the Bhimana rites of Sati had , jjjat night the 

the Gonds were concerned, but the Kola^ ce e 
great feast at the main shrine of their god. 
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The visit of the great Bhimana of Pangri to the Gond settlement 
of Madura can be regarded as a typical example of those Bhimana rites 
in the month of Sati in which Gonds phy the role of worshippers and 
Kolams function as priests Not all villages have equally often the 
opportunity of welcoming a great Bhimani but when it occurs they arc 
seldom found lacking in providing offerings and sacnficial animals for 
the powerful god 

Bhimana is not the only god whose mam rites fall m Sati Tlie 
feasts of certain minor deities such as the goddess Boani and Boja Pen, 
a male god are also celebrated during this month m much the same style 
as the nies in Bhawe already desenbt^ (pp 325 330) Sati is, moreover, 


joined with the I’crsa Pen 

The Month of Pus 

The cold weather continues throughout Pus (December — January) 
ikI! days and dear starlit nights, often so chilly that 

V« journey el n>Sl>t 

a t against nocturnal marauder and ininj 

nlatfom. “P'" On the field- 

CrSie “ '«= b) a nre and blanhets, 

Shan, a shf 7'* “"’y ” u d“‘*' 

dumiT4£, It ehoulders, can bear the cold 

fct?" l«'ng mtc the small 

car Jcllmv millet and ssheat, come note into 

fuse little noth anititij^ protecting them against animals they 

the Good has onre safely brought in Thus 

M m L storbasuTLT' “''''n.le (oasts and nith sufficient 
sale o( cotton or oil seed ^Se “ il"*' ™h m hand from the 

i( he did not use to thiffdf th, r* abongmal 

economic anxiety While feeedom from pressure of norh and 

temperature Pus mals that mom? “ weather and 

rites, many of which lead *''' "“"'her of feasts and religious 

cult-centres Gonds on pilgrimages to distant 

The Persa Pen ntes l 

elabomte a ceremonial and as lav «l. ^ 


But 


most famous 


/ -wtimtidi ntes m 
“S a feast attentlcd 


Parandoli is once 
honour of Jangu Bai 
by Gonds of all dans is the 
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^ Keslapur, the old clan-centre of tlie Buigota branch 

of the Mesram clan. Situated a day’s trek north-west of Utnur Keslapur 

rT’f ul ^ gathering not only of thousands of 

Oonds, but also of hundreds of shop-keepers and entertainers, and of a 
multitude of Lambaras, Mathuras, Marathas and other castes, 
for round the ancient clan-feast of the Mesram' people, still 
performed at the dead of night and including the sacrifice of a cow, 
has grown up a jatra with all the features of the colourful annual fairs 
generally connected with certain feasts of Hindu temples. In another 
context we shall obser\'e the peculiar interactions between the Gond 
pilgrims and the crowds of merchants and sightseers who collect at 
Keslapur, For the thousands of Gonds who find the time and means 
to attend the Keslapur jatraj the gay crowds, the bazaars, the chance of 
meeting acquaintances from distant villages and the wide choice 
of clothes, ornaments and trinkets, are sources of immense 
pleasure, and the jatra at Keslapur thus brilliantly closes the series of 
feasts celebrated in the month of Pus. 


Harvest-Home. 

Upon the comparative leisure of Pus folloivs once more a period of 
brisk activity. Mahon, corresponding to Januar)^-February, is the time 
u'hen practically all the cool weather crops are reaped, tlireshed and 
brought in, and so there is little time for any lengthy celebrations. The 
great millet, wheat and dry weather pulses are now rapidly ripen- 
ing and the second cotton crop must be picked. In the fields with grain 
crops the usual offerings of cooked food, and sometimes of a fowl, are 
given to the Earth Mother, but cotton demands an offering of a different 
kind, and when the picking begins a coconut is broken on the field. No 
new-eating ceremony is necessary to allow the han'esting or eating of 
any dry weather crop ; the Nowon performed for the sake of the rain- 
crops covers also those ripening later in the year. But at the outset of 
the cold weather harvest ears of millet are again tied to the poles of 
threshing-floors and ultimately offered to the Earth Mother, the giver 
of crops. 

It is the time when many people live mainly on their fields. 
Not only are they busy on the threshing-floor most of tlie day, but at 
night the cut ears and the threshed grain must be carefully guarded 
against both human and animal depredations. So they build mandwa 
or shelters on the stubble close to the threshing-floor and there keep all 
or part of the grain as an insurance against the danger of village fires. 
Cotton, on the other hand, is picked and immediately taken to the 
village and there filled into large store-baskets. _ 

Gonds do not know how to gin cotton, and try to sell it as quickly 
as possible. Sonietimes traders come at this season to the Ullages and 
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buy the cotton from the cultivator, arranging themselves for the trans 
port But more often the Gonds take their cotton to Adihbad or Asif 
abad and sell m the open market, or they deliver it to their 
sakukar m payment of debts So at this time you constantly sec strings of 
carts with high loads of cotton roughly sown into sacking moving to- 
wards the few trad ng centres of the district 

Castor setd chill es and tobacco arc also harvested in this month, 
raster mainly for sale but chillies and tonacco for home consumption 
Far from selling chillies or tobacco unless badly pressed for money most 
Gonds seem to consume more of these commodities than they grow 
and may as early as the rams have to purchase them m local bazaars 
Amidst all the activities of the harvest the people find little time 
for festmtics^and the onl) commumty nte in this month is on the 


hew"t'h,i!h ^ fotuni from battle a great feast «as 

the God^an r ^ "'S'" Gonds htang ,n the sallcy of 

mg ?h« bamlSS are ^ ' 5 ' """ mom 

performed but 1 ttle itmie'^?'* nnyonc »bo had himself seen this nte 
« 1 C magic The bamlS^Wim “ sympalh- 

n';rh.£fi~ “ 

villagedtfyansacnficesafowItv.f^"^if*^-f^^ bread after nightfall the 
of each household bnne some of'fh ' women 

too IS offered to Auwal F^wt ct* cooked for the occasion this 
Pen and finally the scattered before Aki 

and offer sweetmeats and comn.ft*” sacred to Mahadeo 

singing on this occasion anst ^ incre is neither drumming nor 
daily routine ceremony hardly breaks the normal 

By the end of Mahon fk.. 

threshing completed The gathered and the 

the only task before the GonH« crops is for the moment 

activities m which thev show, agncultural 

anan^ements with a sahukar tr» » v. nicn have standing 

all their crops in repayment of iL”” deliver a great portion of 
bornnVed in th?^ f taken earlier in the ySr For 

shon they have to return after when fo^ ,s frequently 

t'cst one hundred and twenty fiv^ 
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to one hundred and fifty per cent, of the quantity advanced; that is 
either in November, if the ram-crops are good, or in February. The 
sahukar, to whom most of their clients are also indebted for cash loans, 
usually insist on purchasing most of the money-crops, but pay only 
part of the value in cash and set the rest against interest and repayment 
of the capital amount. The main cash-ci'ops of the Gonds, 
on the sale of which they rely for the payment of their land- 
revenue and forest-dues, are cotton, castor seed, sesame, and to a lesser 
extent certain pulses, wheat and rice. Small millets and ja-vvari are 
seldom sold ; nevertheless a large part of the hairiest often goes to the 
sahuknr in repayment of loans taken before sowing or during the rains. 
Most Gonds retain limited amounts of pulses, oil-seed and sometimes 
cotton for barter at tlie weekly bazaars, ■where transactions are often 
not in cash but in kind. 

A detailed discussion of the Gonds’ economy under modein con- 
ditions must a-wait a later chapter; even the above short description 
applies mainly to the free peasant of the hill tracts, \vhose actnuties 
during the yearly round we are here obsendng. The dependent ten- 
ant’s lot is considerably different as his grain is often ^ , 
threshing-floor, the landlord claiming his share before any o e cu 
vator’s other obligations can be fulfilled. -mnnpv- 

When he has repaid loans, perhaps staved off a ^ 

lender and paid out the annual contributions to ""“f' “““g 
and his blacksmith, the Gond stores the “ tS on 

in stout bamboo baskets smeared inside with are^eot in the- 

the top by a coat of mud and cow-dung. Such 

attic, in a comer of the main room j -w stand on 

grain bins {sibi) of wattle with a conical tha c 

piles in the courtyards are more ^ ^^^ew Gonds living in 

though there too they are not unknown. Only ^ taken to 

close contact with Ln-aboriginal peasant populations haie taken 

grain-pits dug in the ground. cpulpd the Gond 

His grain stored and his debts at leas leisure. But 

enjoys early in Dura ri (February-March) a po? another sequence 

with the Durari rite begins another agncultura T ’ and: 

of hard work, a fair iiount of pleasure, and mnumeiable 

ceremonies in the service of exigent gods. 
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